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GREAT LAKES 


EXPOSITION 
Cleveland, Ohio 


SAN DIEGO EXPOSITI!0!) 


OF- SER re 


SPECIAL GREYHOUND BUS USED ON GREAT LAKES EXPOSITION GROUND 


A magnificent three-ring performance—in three great States 


TEXAS CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION: June 6 to November 29. A 
state-wide celebration, commemorating the hundredth anniversary 
of Texas independence. Visit the grand old Alamo, at San Antonio. 
Sample Texas’ traditional hospitality, and spend several days in 
Dallas, at the twenty five million dollar Central Exposition. 


Remember childhood days, when you went goggle-eyed with 
joy and wonder as you gazed at a radiant circus poster, 
promising ‘‘The Greatest Show on Earth’’? This year, that 
»romise will come true in a larger way than childish 
eer ever pictured! In three great cities, three world 
expositions will be in full swing, offering the most fasci- 
nating three-ring show in American history. 

We call it a “three-ring performance” because the Grey- 
hound bus system links all three expositions in one Big 
Show. No matter where you live in the United States, one 
of the three is within a we hours of your home—while 
all can be reached in a few days, by a Greyhound circle tour. 


GREAT LAKES EXPOSITION: June 27 to October 4. Celebrating 
Cleveland's hundredth birthday, on the shores of sparkling Lake Erie. 
A brilliant display of industrial achievement, drawn from the entire 
Great Lakes region—a carnival of fun and color. 


SAN DIEGO EXPOSITION: February 12 to September 9. This show is 
now going on under the blue canopy of sky in southern California! 
Even lovelier than last year—a gleaming modern exposition city 
enhanced by the glamour of Old Mexico. 


And the VANCOUVER GOLDEN JUBILEE: July 1 to September 7. 


Call this a side attraction if you wish—but it's a great and bil 
exposition of western Canada's industry, history, and natural be 
Near Seattle—and a charming interlude for tourists en route to Als 


So that’s the big show for 1936. Each Greyho 

terminal is a main entrance, while each Greyh 
ticket agent offers full and helpful information 
the trip. En route to the big main events, you 

review a colorful parade of scenic attractions, nit 
wonders, interesting cities and people. You will 9 
less than by any other transportation . . . far less ® 
the cost of driving even a small car. Plan now for) 
Greyhound trip to the Greatest Show on Earth! 


PRINCIPAL GREYHOUND INFORMATION OFFICES MAIL THIS FOR PICTORIAL EXPOSITION FOLDERS, INFOS As 


GREYHOUND 


CHICAGO, Iu. 

NEW YORK City 

BOSTON, MASS. 

WASHINGTON, 0. ¢. . teens 
+e eeeeees 14603 NEW YORK AVE. N. W. 
DETROIT, MICH, . . 

CHARLESTON, W.VA. . 06 6 ee eee eee 
+++.» 100 KANAWHA VALLEY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO... . . 630 WALNUT ST. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. . PINE & BATTERY STS. 
FT. WORTH, TEXAS . . . . 8th & COMMERCE STS. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. . BROADWAY & DELMAR BLVD. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. . .. . . 146 UNION AVENUE 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. . . . . 400 N. RAMPART ST. 
MINNEAPOUS, MINN. 
LEXINGTON, KY. ...... 5 
RICHMOND, VA. .... 412 EAST BROAD ST. 
WINDSOR, ONT. . . . . 1004 SECURITY BLDG. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. ......--5055555- 
A. B, REYNOLDSON, 49 LEADENHALL STREET 
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Mail this coupon to nearest Greyhound office, listed at left, for bright pictorial folder obow 
CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION (J, GREAT LAKES EXPOSITION (1, SAN DIEGO EXPOSITIC 
check which one). Paste the coupon on a penny postcard if you wish. If you have some 
mind, please jot it down on the line below: 


Information on trip to 


Name 


Address 
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YOUR CLASS DRILLS in gum massage 
help children build Healthy Gums and Sound Teeth 







PARENTS, TOO, LEARN THE BENEFITS 


or Gum Massacre THROUGH THE CHILDREN 


*, 


YOU INSTRUCT IN THIS SPLENDID HEALTH HABIT 


— time you explain gum massage to your 
pupils, every time they practice this health 
habit in class, you set them farther along the 
highway to a lifetime of sound teeth and healthy 
gums, 

For this drill, which thousands of teachers 
now include as a regular part of the curriculum, 
is the modern way to combat the effects of to- 
day’s soft foods. Dentists everywhere support 
the theory of gum massage to supply the work 
gums don’t get from modern menus. 

For modern menus of soft foods never give 
gums enough work to keep them healthy. With- 
out regular work to do, they grow lazy, weak, 
sensitive—they tend to bleed. And when “pink 
tooth brush” appears, it is a serious warning 
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that gums need more exercise and stimulation. 

Your class instructions in gum massage, which 
gives gums artificial stimulation, impress the 
importance of healthy gums in the minds of 
your pupils. And years later their thanks will 
amply repay your splendid efforts. 

Today your class drills are doubly beneficial. 
In addition to teaching the children, you give 
their parents a vital lesson, too. For they learn 
from their children this modern way to keep 
gums healthy. They, too, ‘reap the benefits of 
twice-daily gum massage—while they see to it 
that the children practice gum massage at home. 

The classroom method of instruction is to 
place the index finger—representing the tooth 


brush—on the outside of the jaw and rotating it 
from the base of the gums toward the teeth. 

As an aid to the massage, Ipana Tooth Paste 
is recommended. For not only does Ipana keep 
teeth clean and sparkling white, but it is also 
especially made to help the massage tone the 
gum walls... to help speed up circulation... to 
help keep gums firm and healthy. 

Try Ipana yourself. With brush or fingertip, 
rub a little extra Ipana into your gums every time 
you clean your teeth. You'll soon notice the dif- 
ference...firmer gums...whiter teeth...a bright- 
er smile. But [pana or no,every educator now has 
the opportunity of spreading the doctrine of 
better teeth and healthier gums by teaching 
children the twice-daily habit of gum massage. 


by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York e 


ESTABLISHED 1887 
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THE STUDY OF HONEYBEES 

Glenn O. Blough and Mary R. Martin 
No better month than June could be 
chosen for studying the honeybee. A 
glass observation hive in the classroom 
window motivated the children’s in- 
terest in this unit. 


ARRANGEMENT OF FLOWERS 
Jessie Todd 


For teaching pupils the principles of 
flower arrangement, Miss Todd’s page 
in June will be invaluable. In text 
and pictures she shows what, and 
what not, to do in drawing and ar- 
ranging charming bouquets, 


MAKING YOUR MONEY BEHAVE 
Margaret J. Bacon 
Of value to teachers who have diffi- 
culty in managing their incomes will 
be this article. It will appear on The 
Teacher’s Own Page. 


“DANCE OF THE NYMPHS"—Corot 
The June cover subject furnishes a 
most appropriate setting for the vari- 
ety of seasonal material that next 
month’s issue will provide. The ap- 
preciation lesson emphasizes the joy 
and happiness of nature. 


a 


ILLUSTRATED UNIT OF WORE 
Katherine L. Julian 


That nations depend one upon another 
is never more forcibly brought to our 
attention than when we study the 
sources of our luxuries and our every- 
day needs. Mrs. Julian will present 
the subject of world trade from this 
point of view. There will be correlat- 
ing pictures, handwork, and tests. 


PLANS FOR TEACHING POEMS 

Anna Winans Kenny 
Three short and very suitable poems 
for June study, any one of which may 
be taught separately, will be discussed 
by Mrs. Kenny. They are “Flower ‘in 
the Crannied Wall,” by Tennyson; 
and two companion poems, by ‘Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, “Before the Rain” and 
“After the Rain.” 


THE TEXAS CENTENNIAL 
Lucy Roberts 


With attention focused on the Texas . 


Centennial this year, a unit of work 
based on expositions in general, and 
on this one in particular, will have 
special appeal. Teachers in. any state 
will find Mrs. Roberts’ unit of use 
to them. 
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@ Have you ever 
owned a suit, a 
dress or even a 
tie which you val- 
ued above all the 
suits or dresses or 
ties that you ever wore? It gave you distinct 
pleasure to put it on, a feeling of confidence 
and prestige all the while you wore it, and a 
sensation of being “let down” when you 
changed to something else. 

Possibly you paid just a trifle more for it 
than for an ordinary dress or suit but it was 
worth so many times more in comfort, in 
pride— yes, and in wear. 

That is the kind of quality that Ditto builds 
into all of its products—the kind you enjoy 
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while you are using the product; the kind 
you remember and look back at long after 
the product has been used. 

Therein lies the success of Ditto, Incorpo- 
rated. It is no secret in the industry that Ditto 
products are the standard toward which all 
manufacturers must strive. There is no greater 
proof of this than in the statements of these 
manufacturers themselves. 

Certain it is that no concern can continue 
to lead in its field and to gradually widen that 
lead if it did not produce the ultimate in sat- 
isfaction and results. No one knows that better 
than Ditto itself and no concern in the in- 
dustry is spending more time and money in 
research and development. 

Plan now to use only Ditto gelatine and 


hectograph supplies during the next school 
year, not alone for the satisfaction and pride 
you will get from using them, but more im- 
portant, for the economy which is inherent 
in their use. 


DITTO, INCORPORATED 
2262 W. Harrison St., Chicago, IIL 


Gentlemen: Please send me your complete catalog of 
Ditto machines and supplies. No cost or obligation. 


Se 











oe 
2262 W. HARRISON STREET Ditto. Ine. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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CONTINENTAL DIVIDE - Seen on Student Tours 


"be UNIVERSITY 
OF COLORADO, in the foothills of the 
Rockies, offers you unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for combining summer study with 
recreation. Organized hikes and week- 
end outings; visits to glaciers and auto- 
mobile excursions to Rocky Mountain 
National Park; mountain climbing; moun- 
tain camp maintained for summer stu- 
dents. Altitude of one mile, within sight 
of perpetual snow, gives unexcelled cli- 
mate and stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 22 to July 24 
Second Term, July 27 to Aug. 28 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law, Education, Home Economics, Busi- 
ness, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field 
courses in Geology and Biology. Maison 
Frangaise. Casa Espafiola. University 
Theater with special instruction in Dra- 
matic Production. Nursery, Demonstra- 
tion and Training Schools. Many special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and 
‘ial opportunities for 
graduate work. Organ recitals and pub- 
lic lectures. 


administrators. Spe 


Vacation Railroad Rates 


Boulder Common Point from East and South 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


SEND TODAY fo! 
Dean of the § 


Complete Information 
| Summer Quarter (Dept. T) 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
| Please send me the bulletins checked below: 
Summer Quorter Catalog—— 
| Summer Recreation Bulletin-— 
Field Courses in Geology and Biology-——— 
| Graduate School Bulletin 


Name 
Street and No 


City and State 


Dictin-anteneanieitibeeieenendehametemniaieinndes a 
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1936 SUMMER SESSION 


Enjoy Summer Study in the shadow 
of the Rockies 


{ Graduate and undergraduate courses in regular 
and special university subjects. (Special courses 
for teachers and administrators. "f Conferences, 
lectures on today's social, economic, and educa- 
tional problems. § Metropolitan advantages and 
mile-high climate. { Planned recreation in snow- 
capped Rockies. (Low railroad rates. 
For Summer School Bulletin address 


Dept. B, University of Denver, Denver, Colo. 
lst Term: June 15 to July 17 
July 20 to Aug. 21 


2nd Term 








Let Us Show You How You, Too, Can 


START A SCHOOL OR KINDERGARTEN 


Here is your opportunity to have a school of your own . 
many perents who want their children to have more nities te ~ 
struction and Private School advantages. Calvert School sends its 
famous curriculum for your guidance, Text books and complete 
supplies included. Special low rate for groups. Let us tell you 
how others are using this profitable plan. Write Today. 


CALVERT SCHOOL =.» 
175 E. Tuscany Road, Baltimore, Md. 
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TREASURE -TROVE 


FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


~ 


Ab 


To order any of the following 
items, use a separate slip of paper, 
3% by 5% inches, for each item. 
On the slip write Number of item 
desired, together with your name, 
mailing address, school, and teach- 
ing position. Send your request 
a (with stamps or coin when 
called for) to Treasure-Trove, The 
Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. 


67. “Designed for Living” 

This is the catchy title of a book 
on interior decoration which should 
be of value not only to homemakers 
but to homemakers in the making. 
Excellent illustrations i1 color— 
showing combinations of furniture, 
fabrics, and decorative treatment in 
styles all the way from Colonial to 
Moderne—and delicate outline draw- 
ings of furniture of various periods, 
will recommend the book to teachers 
and housewives. Practical hints on 
Furniture, Color Schemes, Window 
Treatments, Selection and Care of 
Curtains, and Furnishings (of all 
rooms) are given. Altogether, a book 
which does much to spread the gospel 
of good taste. It is offered by the 
Scranton Lace Company. Send us 
25 cents if you wish a copy. 


68. Planning to Study Abroad? 

If you think of studying abroad 
this summer and want specific and 
compact information as to the 
courses available, you should have 
the handy booklet entitled Summer 
Courses Abroad—1936. Places, dates, 
subjects, and institutions are listed, 
grouped by countries. For six years 
this convenient and comprehensive 
digest of data has been issued by 
the Hamburg-American Line—North 
German Lloyd. It is edited by William 
Howes Collins of the line’s Educa- 
tional Service Department. From the 
same source comes a Guide Book for 
Study in Europe, containing facts 
helpful to a student abroad and offer- 
ing outline information on many in- 
stitutions. Both booklets are free. 


69. Geography Class, Attention! 

“The Magic Island! Can you 
guess its name? Bounded by the 
Hudson, East, and Harlem rivers, and 
Spuyten Duyvil Creek; famed for its 
shining broad avenues and crowded 
narrow streets, its wealth and pov- 
erty, its stores, theaters, bridges, 
parks, universities, museums, church- 
es. . « « Very good, class—Manhat- 
tan, of course.” Some great cities 
seem to change little outwardly, but 
New York is the quintessence of 
change. One always finds it differ- 
ent, more interesting, more profitable 
as a vacation objective. The most 
stimulating, unusual, and artistic col- 
lection of pictures of New York that 
we have seen is contained in a hand- 
somely bound brochure entitled The 
Magic Island. It suggests the extra- 
ordinary diversity of New York, its 
perennial appeal to the visitor. Your 
own or your schoolroom library 
would be enriched by a copy of the 
booklet, which is published by Inter- 
national Publicity Associates, Inc., 
and which we will gladly order for 
you on receipt of 50 cents. 





PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers on 


(ACCREDITED) 


June 22—SUMMER SESSION— Jul 


Also 2 special 2-week Conferenées in Recent Trends in Childhood y. 31 
Jane 22 to July 3 and Jaly § to 18. 


Located in CENTRAL CHICAGO on the LAKE FRONT. 
SUMMER COURSES by SPECIALISTS in PRIMARY METHODS—CURRICULUM—ART— 
HANDWORK—NATURE STUDY—CHILDREN’S LITERATURE DRAMATICS—KINDER.- 
GARTEN METHODS—PLAYGROUND—NURSERY SCHOOLS and ACADEMIC SUBJECTS. 


Demonstration Classes with Children illustrat New Procedures. Observation and 
Practice Teaching Facilities. To secure Advanced Standing Estimates for Degree address 
Registrar. Write for Summer Bulletin. 


Box B, 616-622 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 

















PINS MEDALS RINGS 


Silver Plate .15 4 
d Plated 
Je. £12 bad 


Stein + = is 


GUARD AND mic 
Raised letters on pin, or 
background enameled 

In Lots of 6 

Sterling Silver 

Rolled Goid 

10Kt. Gold 


jo. R550 

Raised letters, or back - 
groand enameled. Each 
Steri. Silver with 





Goid Top $2.80 
10Kt. Gold Overlay 4.50 
10Kt. Gold 7.00 No. R8 
Artistic Medal & Badge Co. P+ 


tg = Gold Top 


112 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 10K 


Samples loaned upon your Principal’s 
endorsement. Prompt and safe de- 
liveries. CATALOGUE FREE. 











ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


cou RSE Figure and Portrait Drawing and Painting—Landscape—Crafts— Principles and 
Technics of Art Instruction — Modeling — Pottery—Advertising— Marionettes— 

FOR Design and other subjects. Landscape and Figure Painting also offered for 
credit at Saugatuck, Michigan, Summer School of Painting. Special exhibitions 


ART TEACHERS of contemporary art and world famous permanent collections. 


For catalog, address Associate Dean, 
June 29 to THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
August 8 


SUMMER 


School of Fine and industrial Art 


Dept. K. Michigan Avenue at Adams Street, Chicago 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


FOR TEACHERS—JUNE 25 to AUGUST 3 


A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation 
or in service desiring promotional credit, new ideas in education, and ap- 
proved methods of presentation. While in Chicago you can combine prof- 
itable study with Chicago's many advantages. (Bulletin upon request.) 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, Dept. I, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 





UNIVERSITY 
4 
Chicago 

Fully Accredited 











FORWARD TO BETTER PAY. Two-thirds of our 
placements in 1935 were promotions. Many calls for 
Supervisors, Critics, Grades, Special Teachers of Phys- 
ical Education, Home Economics, Music, Art, ete, 
Large increase over 1934. Send for folder today. 
Member N. A. T. A. 


“Correspondent” Agencies: E. T. Duffield, 535-5th Ave., N.Y. 
Alta B. Collier, Inc., Spokane, Wash. 


ALBERT 

Teachers’ Agency 

25 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


50th Anniversary 

















The best school systems throughout the 
TEACHERS AGENCY — both public and private, request 
to recommend teachers to them. Ex- 
ptr teachers are always in demand. 
Address 1200 Steger Bu 
28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, 








We have a Demand for Superior Elementary Teachers in New York State 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


431 South Warren Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Traveling Representatives Established 1874 


GOOD TEACHERS AGAIN IN DEMAND 


Rural to College Inclusive. Special Territory West 
of Miss, Free Booklet “How to Apply, etc.” Ble to 
non- —_ Unexcelled Service. Largest in the West. 


RUFFER, Php. Manager 


PAUL YATES ™.=33.;=-29 


stablished 1906 


CLARK-BREWER |, paras [renee oars a 


CHICA —Lyon H Build po VACANCIES for degree candidates. 
Grade Teachers Wanted|Also Normal Critic and Supervisory positions. 














ROCKY /T7T- TEACHERS 


AGENCY 


410 U.S.Nat. Bann BLOG Denver. COLo 


























HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson ad. ar ml. 


Member o Be bee 
1935 PLACEMENTS BEST SINCE 1929. 


HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY Fall vacancies coming in rapidly. Certification Book- 


MISSOULA, MONTANA. (Member N.A. T.A.) let free tomembers. Enroll Now. 


oS. J oS. j / oS Good Positions—Good Teachers—Good Service. We 

make no promises but we place thousands. In 1935 practically 

cnhummers Cnoo ervice all our proven teachers secured good positions. Actual shortag® 
811-813 Lumber Exch., Mi in several departments. 


We greatly need grade teachers with degrees for 
city and suburban schools and A. M. candidates 
for fine critic and supervisory positions. 























— 





220 238 Migr. Exch Bl ity, Mo., 
Western Reference and Bond Association, {fh and Wyandotte, A hve saree Suse Bares 
3th Yr. A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU, placing teachers from Kindergarten to University. 


Oregon-Washington Teachers’ Agency 


FOUNDED 1914 
Why not teach in the Pacific Northwest next year? 
Enroll now. H.W. Hayden, Manager, 421 Davis 
Building, Portland, Oregon. 








ALL KINDS OF TEACHING 
POSITIONS FILLED 


YOU WILL LIKE OUR SERVICE. WRITE NOW. 
PHOTOS MADE, SO FOR $1.50. 
Personal Placement Bureau, Clinton, linois 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


The eleventh annual Seminar in 
Mexico will be held in Cuernavaca 
and Mexico City from July 9 to 29, 
under the auspices of the Committee 
on Cultural Relations with Latin 
America. Through lectures, round- 
table discussions, and field trips, ten 
previous Seminars have helped Amer- 
icans to gain an insight into the prob- 
lems, culture, and lives of Mexican 
people. For information, address 
Hubert Herring, Executive Director, 
Committee on Cultural Relations 
with Latin America, 289 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 


In a recent article in the Aflantic 
Monthly, the University of Hawaii’s 
summer session was described as “one 
of the most exciting courses in all 
American education.” The cosmo- 
politan character of the population in 
Hawaii, and of the students who 
flock to its university, provides “a 
stirring education in world citizen- 
ship.” The Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations and the Oriental Institute 
offer unusual opportunities in special 
fields. Recreation on and off the 
campus is varied. Because of the 
unique natural features of the islands 
and the fascinating native life, the 
student takes away much _ besides 
academic credits. 


The Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the National 
Association is sponsoring a Confer- 
ence on Elementary Education, to be 
held July 6-17 in Portland, Oreg., 
immediately following the summer 
meeting of the N.E.A. It will be 
open to anyone interested in elemen- 
tary education, on payment of a 
small fee. The subjects to be dis- 
cussed include (1) supervision and 
methods of teaching; (2) character 
education, moral tests, etc.; (3) pub- 
lic relations and community contacts; 
(4) mental and physical health of 
pupils; (5) curriculum construction. 
University credits will be given. De- 
tails are to be had from Eva G. 
Pinkston, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C., or Dean 
Alfred Powers, University of Oregon, 
Extension Centér, Portland, Oreg. 


Understanding that while it is dif- 
ficult to arouse in adults an interest 
in nature, children easily develop an 
appreciation that will become a source 
of lifelong pleasure, the National 
Parks are organizing classes for young 
visitors. Yosemite has had a Junior 
Nature School for five years, and it is 
expected that this year more than 
four hundred children will attend the 
sessions opening June 24. Park Serv- 
ice men who know and love the out- 
doors are in charge. On different 
days, trees, birds, animals, flowers, 
and other subjects are discussed, in- 
troductory talks being followed by 
nature walks. Children under ten 
are in one group and those from ten 
to fifteen in another. Children re- 
main for varying times in the school, 
but those who stay several weeks may 
complete tests and receive a certifi- 
cate. Junior leaders are developed to 
help younger pupils. A museum is 
being built up. 


The National Conference on Vis- 
ual Education, with Film Exhibition, 
will be held from June 22 to 25 at 
the Francis W. Parker School, 330 
Webster Avenue, Chicago. The Con- 
ference was formerly known as the 
DeVry Summer School of Visual 
Education. The sixth session is being 
held in 1936. The films shown 
constitute the largest collection of 
worth-while non-theatrical films 
shown anywhere during the year. 
There will be discussions of these pic- 
tures and of developments in visual 
education. Membership in the Con- 
ference and admission are free, but 
an advance registration card should 
be obtained by anyone who expects 
to attend. Address National Con- 
ference on Visual Education, 1111 
Center Street, Chicago. 


A communication from the Na- 
tional Home Study Council indicates 
that representatives of certain corre- 
spondence schools have been calling 
on grade and high school teachers 
throughout a wide area, seeking to 
enroll them in home study courses in 
commercial subjects and promising 
them employment, later, at salaries of 
$100 to $150a month. The contracts 
signed by these teachers usually do 
not guarantee employment upon com- 
pletion of a course, but the salesman 
leaves a definite impression that a 
position wil be supplied. The Coun- 
cil, which supports all correspond- 
ence schools that are worthy of 
confidence, is attempting to eliminate 
“racketeering” schools and salesmen 
from the home study school field. 
Anyone who has had an unfortunate 
experience with a correspondence 
school of this type during the past 
year is asked to write the Council, 
giving full details, including name of 
school, name of salesman (if possi- 
ble), and representation made. Ad- 
dress National Home Study Council, 
$39 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Radio listeners, not long since di- 
vided into two camps—those having 
facilities for regular and for short- 
wave reception—are brought to- 
gether through the medium of the 
all-wave receiving set, which has now 
become so popular that there are said 
to be three million such sets in the 
United States alone. Among the few 
powerful short-wave broadcasting 
stations is W1XAL, which is carrying 
on an experiment in radio education 
free from commercial sponsorship of 
programs. It is operated by the 
World Wide Broadcasting Founda- 
tion, a non-profit organization, on 
whose board of trustees are notable 
educators and publicists, and leaders 
in science, art, and other special 
fields. World affairs, literature, lan- 
guages, sciences, art, music, drama, 
and peace are represented in the 
broadcasts. The promotion of inter- 
national good will is a primary object 
of the Foundation. Advance month- 
ly programs are printed. The Listen- 
ers’ Club is a voluntary association of 
persons in sympathy with the aims of 
WI1XAL, whose broadcasting studio 
is situated in the University Club, 
Boston, Mass. 
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The Winston colo- 
phon stands for fifty 
years’ experience in 
publishing reference 
works, and an wun- 
paralleled record of 


Lost Recause: 


IT INVITES USE. It is easier to use than any other dictionary ever 
published; with new, large type; a single, all-inclusive alphabetical word 
list; and a host of helpful mechanical details which make it a joy toconsult. 


IT IS EASIEST TO UNDERSTAND. This new dictionary carries on and 
greatly extends the Winston tradition of clear, accurate, and sim plified defi- 
nitions—definitions which can be instantly understood by boys and girls. 


IT AIDS MEMORY. Definitions in this new dictionary are enriched— 
accurate, complete, and fully informing. They not only explain, but they 
interpret and classify knowledge, helping the pupil to remember by 
associating the new knowledge with something already familiar. 


: The BEST Dictionary 
| for School Use 


pS Bre os 
Pe 


THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 
FOR SCHOOLS 








Nearly 1000 pages 
1700 illustrations 
10 full-color plates 


24 pages of colored maps—a 
dictionary and an atlas in one 


Durably bound in green cloth 











THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA + CHICAGO «+ ATLANTA + 











Has Just 


Come 


From Press 


successful experience 
in interpreting 
knowledge in terms 
which can be under- 
stood and applied 
by young people, 


If you are considering the purchase of 
dictionaries for your school, you owe 
it to your pupils to “look at all three” 
before you buy. Let us PROVE that 
the WINSTON is the best dictionary 
for school use—write for “The com- 
plete Dictionary Story .. . from A to Z.”” 








An Explanation 


Publication of the May issue of 
THe Instructor has been delayed 
because of circumstances beyond the 
control of the publishers. A severe 
ice storm in March crippled power 
and communication lines over a wide 


area in western New York, including | 


Dansville, leaving the printing plant 
of the F. A. Owen Publishing Com- 
pany without electricity for several 
days. Operation of the linotypes and 
presses had to be suspended. 


Swiss Give “Tell” Drama 


In the most appropriate of set- 
tings, the Alps of the Bernese Ober- 
land, Schiller’s drama of William Tell 
will again be presented this summer 
on Sunday afternoons from July 12 
to September 13. /Jthough the 
auditorium is a natural amphitheater, 
taking advantage of the surround- 
ings of Interlaken, it is protected 
from the weather. About 350 ama- 
teur actors, all natives of Interlaken 
and its environs, will participate. 
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SOUVENIR BOOKLETS for CLOSING DAY 


The Ideal Gifts for Your Pupils ° Appropriate, Pleasing, Inexpensive 
Each Booklet Contains Special Printing of Name of School, 








“Old Masters” Series of Cover Designs 


Eight Popular Designs Reproducing 
Famous Paintings in FULL COLORS 














cA a 
from ‘Your Geacher | 
at Close of School | 














The Weter Mill No. 53 








‘4 
cA Closing‘Day 
“Remembrance 











Go Keep Bright 
‘Your e7emories 
of School ‘Days 




















With Your ©Geacher’s 
Rest “Wishes 











rom ‘Your Geacher 


el 





Miss Bowles No. 41 


cA “Remembrance | 
| at Close of School | 





Age 6f Innocence No. 43 
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Road Through the Trees No. 54 








Gor’ Remembrance | 
of School Days 


Nee 
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The Torn Hat No. 45 











Go keep in mind your 
schoolmates dear, 
‘Your teacher gives 
this souvenir 

















Boy with Rebbit No. 44 


District Number, Township, County, State, Date, Names of 
Teacher, School Board and All Pupils. (See Style A below.) 


Also Furnished Without Special Printing. 


(See Style B below.) 





YOUR PHOTO on Each Booklet, If Desired 








F so ordered, your ph ph or 
that of your pupils or school will 





of the School Year 
Now Closing 
is Presented to ‘You 
with the Best Wishes 
of Your Geacher 
’ 


May it serve 
im years to come 
3 a pleasant reminder 
of emer whuoldarys 





This Souvenir ]| 


be placed on the inside front cover 
of each booklet as shown at left. 
(This applies to either style of 
booklet described below.) 

When Daffodil or Rose or Violet 
design is ordered, photo may be 
mounted on outside front cover if 
desired. The first two designs are 
suitable for an upright oblong or 
oval photo and the third for a hori- 
zontal oblong or oval photo. 

The booklets will also be supplied 
with two photographs if desired, 
the second photograph being mount- 
ed on one of the inside pages. The 
extra charge for the second photo- 





graph will be 50 cents for the first 

















10 booklets, and 3 cents for each 
booklet over 10. 











OU, as a teacher, can give your pupils, at close of school, a 
memento which they will keep and treasure through the years 
to come—a printed record of their schooldays and schoolmates. 

It is the one gift which, although inexpensive, has no rival. No other 


remembrance can be so acceptable. 


No other is so fitting. Every year 


thousands of teachers present these attractive Closing Day Booklets 
to their pupils. What else could you give your pupils that would cost 


so little and mean so much? 


Style “‘A”’ Booklets 
(With Special Printing) 


Size 8% x 5% inches with cover of 
white pebbled bristol on which your 
choice of the designs shown here will 
appear in colors. Inside there are eight 
pages, on two of which will be specially 
printed for you the name of your school, 
district number, township, county, state, 
date, names of teacher, school board and 
pupils. The six other pages will contain 
appropriate poems and sentiments. All 
of the inner pages are attractively 
printed in two colors. If so ordered, 
your photograph or that of your pupils 
or school will be mounted on the inside 
front cover of each booklet. (See expla- 
nation at top of page.) Each booklet is 
tied with a dainty silk cord and is ac- 
companied by a transparent glaze en- 
velope in which it may be enclosed for 
presentation. 


Price without Photograph: 10 or less, 
$1.25. Additional ones at same time, 
9c each. 

Price with Photo 
$1.75. Additiona 
12¢ each. 


aph: 10 or less, 
ones at same time, 


Style “B”’ Booklets 
(Without Special Printing) 


Identically the same as the Style “A” 
Booklets described at left except that in- 
stead of the special printing of names, 
etc., on two of the inside pages, there 
are spaces provided on one of the pages 
in which the teacher may write the 
date, name of teacher and school, the 
grade, and name of pupil to whom pre- 
sented. There are also two pages in 
which the pupil may write the names of 
his schoolmates or have them write 
their names for him as they would in 
an autograph album. 
five pages contain appropriate poems 
and sentiments. This style is also sup- 
plied with photograph of teacher, pupils 
or school if so ordered. Each booklet 
is tied with a silk cord and accompanied 
by a transparent glaze envelope in which 
it may be enclosed for presentation. 
Price without Photograph: 8c each in 
any quantity. 


Price with Photograph: 10 or less, 
$1.25. Additional ones at same time, 
10¢ each. 


Choose Any of the Cover Designs Shown 


The designs which appear in colors on the covers of the booklets are illustrated on 
this page. Your order for booklets in either style described above may be made up 


with any one cover design or with assorted designs as you choose. 


Be sure to give 


names and numbers of designs selected and quantity desired of each. 


Transparent Glaze Envelopes for the booklets are supplied with every 





order at no extra charge. 


Discount on Club Orders When two or more teachers send their orders 





together, a discount of 10 per cent from the 


above prices will be allowed on each order. 
A Sample of either a Style “A” or Style “B” booklet made up with any 


one of the cover designs that you choose, together with a 
specimen photograph, will be sent for only three cents in stamps. 


Instructions For Ordering— Please Read Carefully 


Give the style of booklet and quantity de- 
sired. Then give name and number of each 
cover design selected and state how many 
booklets you wish made up in each design. 


For special printing write plainly or print 
the name of school, district number, town- 
ship, county, state, date, names of teacher, 
school board and pupils just as you wish 
them to appear in the booklets. 


As many booklets should be ordered as 
there are pupils’ names to be printed in 
them; where pupils’ names exceed the num- 


ber of booklets ordered, add one cent for 
each name in excess. 


If photograph is desired in the booklets, 
send us any good Kodak print or other 
photograph securely wrapped and with your 
name and address on the back. We will 
make a reproduction of it for each booklet 
and return the original photo, uninjured, 
with your booklets. 

Full remittance must accompany order. 


Send money order, bank draft, or currency 
in registered letter. 


Orde E rl Although we aim to fill all orders promptly, we urge 
rea Y that you order as early as possible and thus make 
sure of having your booklets for presentation at the proper time. 


from F. A. Owen Publishing Company, ,A®". Dansville, N. Y. 
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“School's Out” Design No. 11 














Off to the undpoiled 
VACATION 
je LAND 







- 





THE GREEN MOUNTAINS 
OF VERMONT 


are a challenge to the travel- 
wise. For here is a land A§ 

of greenery and grandeur 

where rural beauties are so varied and 
continuous that natural charms need 
never be compromised. Splendid motor 
roads wind through mountain passes, 
thread narrow valleys and flirt with 
quaint New England villages. Always 
nearby is your favorite sport at its un- 
crowded best—with hospitality that 
you'll long remember at hotel, inn or 
tourist home. Come to Vermont for your 
1936 vacation and have an outing 
exuberant with wholesome, restful 
country fun. FREE BOOK — Send for 
“Unspoiled Vermont,” a pictorial pre- 
view of a summer in Green Mountain 
land. 


Summer Home Paradise 


If interested in property for summer 
residence we will gladly send you 
Vermont’s official invitation, ““Vermont 
Summer Homes,” written by Dorothy 
Canfield. 












Dept. of Conservation and 
Development 

Publicity Service, 52 State House, 

Montpelier, Vermont 





SUMMER SESSION 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
Faculty of Superior Teachers 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Thirty-Two Departments 
For Summer Bulletin, Address 
DIRECTOR oF THE SUMMER SESSION 


Saint Louis University 
Saint Louis, Missouri 











ae Te: 


The publishers of the books listed be- 
low will be I to supply them at the 
prices quoted, plus postage, or to fur- 
nish any additional information re- 
garding them. 








Carcajou. The Story of a Wolver- 
ine. By Rutherford G. Montgomery. 
Illustrated by L. D. Cram. Cloth. 
263pp. $2.00. The Caxton Print- 
ers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. 

Jackie RaBBIT AND THE Last Car- 
RoT. By April Martin.  Illustra- 
tions in Color. Boards. Unpaged. 


10c. The Merrill ‘Publishing Co., 
Chicago. 
ConsTITUTIONISM. The Origin of 


Liberty under the Constitution. By 
James Mussatti. Boards. 58pp. $1.00. 
Richard Blank Publishing Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Reap, Cotor, Cut, Paste. For 
Children from Five to Seven Years 
Old. By Maud C. Stubbings and 
Genevieve Byrnes Watts. Cover by 
Eleanor Campbell. Paper. Unpaged. 


10c. The Merrill Publishing Co., 
Chicago. 

THe Secretary's Book. A Com- 
plete Reference Manual. By S. J. 


Wanous, A.M., Assistant Professor 
of Business Administration, Univer- 
sity of Arizona. Cloth. 358pp. 
$2.50. The Ronald Press Co., New 
York. 

AMERICAN WoMEN, 1935-36. The 
Official Who’s Who among the 
Women of the Nation. Edited by 
Durward Howes. Publication Di- 
rector, Merle Armitage. Cloth. 
66S5pp. $10.00. Richard Blank 
Publishing Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

LittLE SoNGs TO PLAY AND SING. 
A Rote and Note Reading Book 
with Verses for Five- and Six-Year- 
Olds. By Berenice Benson Bentley. 
Illustrations by Philip Leigh Holli- 
day. Paper. 40pp. 60c. Clayton F. 
Summy Co., Chicago. 

Two Unrrs in Locat GOVERNMENT 
FoR GraDE V. By Henry Harap, 
Western Reserve University. Con- 
tents: Cleveland Water Supply; 
Public Health in Cleveland. Paper. 
4lpp. 25c. Curriculum Labora- 
tory, School of Education, West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

THe ALICE AND Jerry Books. Read- 
ing Foundation Series. By Mabel 
O'Donnell, Primary Supervisor, 
Aurora, Ill; and Alice Carey, For- 
merly, Lincoln School, Columbia 
University. Illustrations in Color 
by Florence and Margaret Hoopes. 
Rides and Slides (First Pre-Primer) 
and Here and There (Second Pre- 
Primer): Each, Paper, 48pp. Day 
in and Day Out (Primer): Cloth, 
160pp. Round About (First Read- 
er): Cloth, 208pp. Friendly Village 
(Second Reader): Cloth, 252pp. If 
I Were Going (Third Reader): 
Cloth, Row, Peterson & Co., 
Evanston, Il. 

(Continued on page 8) 




















It’s going to be hard to 
explain to yourself why 
you haven’t bought that 
Corona portable type- 
writer when you learn 
how really low the terms 
are now. Four marvelous 
models to chose from— 
and each one Corona qual- 
ity. You can’t beat that. 
See your dealer or write 
L C Smith & Corona 
Typewriters Inc 719 East 
Washington St., Desk 5, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


YOU CAN 
GET A 
CORONA 
NOW 
INSIDE 
OF *1°° 
A WEEK 

























IN THE LAND OF 
SKY-BLUE WATERS 


<x 


<F 
ek 


Summer Study at Minnesota 





Come to the University of Minnesota. Prepare your- 
self for a better position with greater earnings. Study 
amidst ideal surroundings in the beautiful city of Min- 
neapolis at the very gateway to the ten thousand lakes 
of Minnesota, one of America’s most famous summer 
play grounds. 


SIX HUNDRED COURSES 
Leading to 
BACCALAUREATE or ADVANCED DEGREES 


NEW MASTER'S DEGREE FOR COURSE WORK ONLY 


A faculty of 250 educators teaches courses in Biology, Chemistry, 
Physics, Mathematics, Sociology, Child Welfare, Industrial Edu- 
cation, Public Health, Home Economics, Physical Education, 
Play Production, Music and many others. All departments, lab- 











ATIONAL COLLEGE 
50th Year of EDUCATION 


Combine your summer course with unmatched 

; vacation opportunities. Make new and stimeu- 
lating contacts in a world center of education. Preliminary 
and Advanced classes for Teachers in Kindergarten and 
Elementary gra special clinieal work in remedial read 


des a 
my Ale . 
Seinincd cctv’ Semonstration Sebel,’ Goftage  Bormitor. 
June 19—July $1. 2-week special courses—June §—19 and July 6-17. 
Edna Dean Baker, 


Box 614-E, Evanston, 








PLAYS 


The 1936 Supplement to FRENCH’S Catalogue of 
Plays is — ready for distribution. It describes 
five hundred new plays of distinction for all ocea- 
sions. Send for your free copy today. 

SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 West 45th St. 





New York 
811 West 7th St. Los Angeles 
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Enroll second 
term fgg A oratories, libraries and research facilities open all summer. Spe- 
from The a cial lectures, plays and excursions give the opportunity of com- 
Oregon. bining study with recreation. Fees are moderate, living costs low. 
| \ Two Terms—June 15-July 25 July 25-Aug. 29 
Ask for Special Bulletin in your field, or Write for complete bulletin to 


Dept. B, DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION, 235 Administration Building 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 
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Dust Out) NEW 
COMPLETE HARMONICA 
INSTRUCTION BOOK: 


“Vfatreez onica Playing 


Yada Ex sy” 
HARMONICA 
PLAYING 
MADE EAsy 


Every boy and gir! will want one 
of these new Instruction Books, 
Written in such an easy simple 
way as to be understood by the 
youngest child, it takes you— 
step by step—right from the cor- 
rect way to blow each single note 
up to the point where you can 
play complete selections. Tells 
how to organize a Harmonica 
Band. Explainsthedifferent kinds 
of Harmonicas and their uses. 
Mail coupon for this instruction 
book today— it’s absolutely Free. 

. HORNER, Inc., 351 Fourth Ave., New York City 


M. HOHNER, Ine. 
351 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Please send me your new Instruction Book 


Name 





Address 


oe State. 
Address Canadian inquiries to 











EDUCATORS 


recommend it 


Penmanship teachers of wide repute 
today recommend the Esterbrook 
Re-New-Point fountain pen for 
classwork. Through the Re-New- 
Point principle and the use of Solid 

me, a non-corrosive, long- 
wearing metal, Esterbrook has really 
attained the highest efficiency ever 
developed in a popular priced foun- 
tain pen. Try this remarkable writ- 
ing tool. Select one of the Re-New- 
Points designed for penmanship. 
Judge for yourself how exactly it fits 
your classroom needs, 





FOUNTAIN PEN 


COMPLETE $] pa 
up 


Extra Re-New-Points, 25c ea. 


dstectrvok 


STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 
68 Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
or Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


World’s Greatest Pen Makers 














wanes 1858 








COLORADO STATE COLLEGE 





Distinguished Instructors. © 


The New Books 


(Continued from page 7) 


Here Bru! By John H. Duddy. 
First Pieces for the Piano. Sheet 
Music. 30c. Clayton F, Summy 
Co., Chicago. 

HeattH PaMpuHiets. Taking Your 
Bearings, 10pp. Sleep, 8pp. One 
Copy of Each to a Teacher, Gratis. 
School Health Bureau, Welfare Di- 
vision, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., New York. 

I Love THE STaRs AND Strives. By 
Jessie L. Gaynor. A Flag Song for 
Junior High School Choral Singing, 
with Alto-Tenor Part. Suggestions 
for Dramatization. No. 20, School 
Chorus Music. 10c. Clayton F. 
Summy Co., Chicago. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RESEARCH STUDIES 
IN EpucaTION, 1933-1934. Bul- 
letin, 1935, No. 5. Prepared in the 
Library Division of the U.S. Office 
of Education by Ruth A. Gray. 
Paper. 328pp. 25c. Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, 
DC. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATION. 
By Emma Reinhardt, Ph.D., Head 
of the Department of Education, 
and Frank A. Beu, M.A., Dean of 
the Facuity, Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College. With Figures and 
Tables. Cloth. 475pp. $3.00. Chris- 
topher Publishing House, Boston. 

THe SociaL Stupres CURRICULUM. 
Fourteenth Yearbook, 1936, De- 








v7) Enj joy iy oy 


in ie ar Seas 


- —sP UNIVERSITY 
ts WAII 
Clummes 


fuse ape August 7. . This fully-accredited, 
autifully situa» University offers more 
than one h subjects ...a faculty of 
unusual distinction . wn from all the 
world. % School administrators and social 
scientists will find inspiration in the Seminar 
on Education in the Pacific Countries, held 
in conjunction with the Summer Session 
with the cooperation of Yale » se a and 
Carnegie Corporation. * * ms 
A vacation in Hawaii . aM ¢; 
playin, in a new, refreshing land 
cost little more than you ? 

would spend at home! Steamship ty 
fares an living expenses in the 

are lly low. University 
tuition averages just about $30.00 
for the Summer term! 


A bulletin of detailed information, including 
costs, sent upon request. Address: 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 


Honolulu,T. H. 














APPLICATION $4. 
30 PHoTos Ly 


Finest real photo copies, size 244x3\, 
made from any photograph. Original 
returned unharmed. Get the best, 
. Money returned if not satisfied, 
Prompt Service 
OLIVE BROS. 
Willmar, Minnesota 





Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


partment of Superintendence, Na- Suitable for schools of all kinds « and for assembly 
: . sati and community singing. tains of the 
tional Education Association. A world’s best songs, i9ewith music, 128 
Practical Handbook Dealing with Durable * =a — covers. — 20¢ per 
the Principles and Practices of a po 2d Dl nhnhareregg me | 
Modern Program of Social Studies. 

Cloth. 478pp. $2.00. Department 


dress, $13. bo, per hundred, NOT PREPAID, 

F,. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO.., Dansville, N.Y. 
of Superintendence, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Attention Teachers! 
Ustnc ENncutsH. (For High Schools. ) 


| If you want to quit teaching why not — 
By Lucy H. Chapman, Ethical Cul- | start? Send for our questionnaire—find out wbs 
ture School, New York; In Consul- Write immediately. emt » 
tation with Luella B. Cook, Central | ™s ion Service, Dept. 145, St. Louis, Me. 
High School, Minneapolis. Car- ’ 
toons by Fred G. Cooper. Revised 
Edition. § volumes. Cloth. First 
Year. Composition, 152pp.; Gram- 
mar, 189pp. $1.04. Second Year. 
Composition, 139pp.; Grammar, 
178pp. $1.04. Third Year. Com- 
position, 214pp.; Grammar, 143pp. 
$1.08. Fourth Year. Composition, 
226pp.; Grammar, 143pp. $1.08. 
Book One, 1935 Edition, Combin- 
ing First Year and Second Year Ma- 
terial. 629pp. $1.48. Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., New York. 
MaTHeEmatics IN Lire. By Raleigh 


Modern, Progressive Program. 
Delightful Climate. 3-Week Units. 
June 20-July 10 July 11-31 Aug. 1-21 
Nursery, Primary, Elementary and 
Secondary Training Courses. . . Vo- 
cational Education. ~.Science and 
Liberal Arts. 
Mountain Calendar Free to Teachers 


Address: Summer Session Director, 24 
Administration Bldg., Ft. Collins, Colo. 


all entertain- 
ment needs 
for dramatic 
clubs, lodges, 
schools, etc., 
and forevery 
occasion. 


T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58 
623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


HANDWRITING 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 


New York—July 6 to August 7 
Chicago—June 22 to July 24 
San Francisco—June 22 to July 24 


The Palmer Method Summer Schools at these 
three points offer intensive courses in handwrit- 
ing instruction to grade teachers and prospéctive 
handwriting specialists and supervisors. Every 
phase of instruction from primary writing to 
course of study building is covered in the five 
weeks’ course. The student is given as well a 
thoroughgoing course in the mechanics of hand- 
writing and is offered supplementary courses in 
other branches of penmanship. 

For prospectus and full information address 

THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, Ill., or 
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UHONOR & 2 MERIT PINS: 


Teachers can buy these pins of us 
in quantities at very low prices. 
Write for 26-page catalog of rings 
and pins. 


C. K. GROUSE CO., 67 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mas. 


An Increase in Enrollment 
of Nearly 300% in Ten Years at 


SUMMER SESSION 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


The growing popularity of the Summer Session of 
Washington University is due to the broad selection 
of graduate, undergraduate and professional 
courses, carefully selected faculty, dormitory facil- 
ities, on an attractive campus, and the advantages 
of contact with a large city. 

Classes from June 15 to July 24, 1936 


For Bulletin, Address Isidor Loeb, Director of 
Summer Session, Room 202, Duncker Hall, 


WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 














Send For Free 1936 Catalog 
she enameled | or 2 Jer 





St. Louis, Missouri 


Phelan Building, San Francisco, Calif. 





Schorling, Head of Department of 
Mathematics, The University High 
School, and Professor of Education, 


PINS handsomely 
Py at ey 
ASTIAN BROS. CO. 


STAM BLOS ROCHESTER WY. 








Be a High School 


‘th School education is very Im- 
Graduate ae sent sh i 
t n’ ndica| 
and in business and In ieradoate. Start 7 4. -~.-- 


vege Hie. Be a High School 
can complete oor 


University of Michigan; and John 
R. Clark, The Lincoln School, on 


Teachers College, Columbia Uni- TEACHERS 2: int ‘PENCIL 


versity. Illustrated. 4 Books. Pa- Same Pencil Writes 2 Colors! “ 
per. Unit A: Measurement—in 


Modern Life and in the Long Ago. 
48pp. 24c. Unit B: Constructions 
—Using Geometry in Practical 
Drawing. 64 pp. 28c. Unit C: 
Drawing to Scale—Some Everyday 
Uses of Mathematics. 48pp. 
Unit D: Per Cents—Their Meaning 
and Use. 64pp. 28c. World Book 
Co., Yonkers, N.Y. 


| eae 


is as popular as ever! Drawings and designs for nature work, 
birds, flowers, May-Day, Mother's Day, farm, circus, Dutch 
and Japanese subjecta, TWO handsome MURAL 
of HOLLAND and a CIRCUS PARADE. Only SOc postpaid, 
FAIRBAIRN ART CO., Dept. N, 736 W. 173rd St., New York 


25, APPLICATION $1 QQ) | 


Ideal for writ- 

ing—correcting 

papers, drawing, 

making graphs! 

A new-type double- 

pointed AUTOPOINT, 

with one cartridge black 

24c. leads and one of red and blueleads, and two 
sent for only $1! Nore: AUToPoINT is only 
tory mechanical pencil for Hektograph | 
$1 and coupon today; or, ask at any dealer's. 


Cutopoint isis 


Fe enk a —_—_—— oe or cacher'® 

Tenc $1. Se Send px t special Teaches 
AUTOPOINT set fo mn Unless 
satisfied | may return set for full ref 





*: WORLD'S LARGEST, PHOTOS 
NILE BOOK PUBLISHERS. 

ae ‘ a On genuine Moentone Nationally 

ra yo for thal pe re? to heals and” ' Known Superior Qualit Perfect 

Nustrates and deacribes over or 100 tit copies, application size okex3™% guar- 

rue EF ent eshition dade aT anteed. Send good photo or snapshot. 


Original returned unharmed, Same 
day service. 

ee ee a 

City —__—_— ——E~ a ee 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
WHITMAN PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 1, La 








Box 867-1, rosse, Wis. 


FOR SCHOOL 
PECIAL TRIAL OFFER © BALLOONS END PARTIES 


Two Beautiful 
KODAK FILM aw oy peel ren “Ygeees Relis Developed pore varanteed 22C | Brighteolors, $1.00. wy tenet A Ay + 
DEVELOPED 5c, prints 2 cents each. Never Pade Perfect Tone Prints Coin | 3" ‘4c ea. 10 colors. SAMPLER 15 Balloons 2 
MOSER & SON, Dept.32, Walnut Hills, CINCINNATI, OHIO | RAYS PHOTO SERVICE, La Crosse, Wisconsin T CO., Galion, 0. 


dimes... Prices free, .WYANDO 
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SUMMER 


SESSIONS 


, RS 


begin June 29... 
close Aug. 7,1936 


Teachers requiring credits for 
purpose of certification, or who 
are candidates for degrees will 
find the program of courses for 
summer sessions at Temple Uni- 
versity ideally adapted to their 
needs. Send today for complete 
catalog, and booklet of recrea- 
tional interests afforded. Classes 
commence June 29th and close 
August 7th, 








Address Office 
of the Registrar, 
Broad Street and 
Montgomery Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa 
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UNIVERSITY 


In Philadelphia 
Historio Independense Hall 































































PUNCTUALITY AWARD PINS 
Also made like this for Spelling, Attend- 


ance, Deportment, Schotacshie. 
Plain ae | 30c, Catch 40c, 
Lots of 12 or more 10s —~ ‘cont less. 


CLASS mNES AS AND PINS 


c. A. WINSHIP & C0, 77 13A Capitol Bide.» 
. State St., Chicago, Ill. 














TOM-TOMS—Special Offer 
Small size 30c until May first; after May 
first 40c prepaid. Large size 60c, 
STANLEY W. JOHNSON, Prin. 





» Tuscarora Reserve, Sanborn, 
WRIT R Bargains 
TYPE re ~ hag oe 


Genuine Underwoods, Se — refinished $100 office models 
sreatly reduced toabout 1-3 mfg’s org’! price. 10 AA Re oa ~—fully 
guaranteed—easy terms—10c a day. Free catalog, J) ¥ mined ited supply. 


International Typewriter Exch., dept. AS65, Chicago Sucage 


CIVIL SERVICE 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FREE 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C 








Washington Boulevard Hospital 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING. Three year study, 
eightbour duty, delightful living quarters. Requirements, High 
School Diploma. Free Tuition, maintenance. Write for Bulletin 
te SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, Dept. N.1., 2449 Washington 
Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 











Dept. 13, 1458 Hollywood Ave., aan um. 








ROLL, FILIAS mses 


reprints 244c, Free a coupon. One, 
me WiLLAaD's. Box 3 


JUST FOR FUN 





TEACHER (during written English 


test): Write a sentence with the 
word “analysis” in it. 

Pupm’s ANswer: ‘The teacher 
told us to look up the word “analy- 
sis” in the dictionary. 


“Jessie, I have told you again and 
again not to speak when older per- 
sons are talking, but to wait until 
they stop.” 

“I’ve tried that, Mummy, but they 
never stop.” Illinois Guardsman. 


TeacHER: What happened in the 
year 1809? 

JoHNNy: Lincoln was born. 

TEACHER: Correct. Now, what 


happened in 1812? 
JOHNNY (after a pause): Lincoln 
had his third birthday. 


Otp Lapy: I wouldn’t cry like 
that, my little man. 
Lirtte Man: Cry as you darn 


please; this is my way. 


A kind old gentleman, seeing a 
small boy who was carrying a lot of 
newspapers, said, “Don’t all those pa- 
pers make you tired, my boy?” 

“Naw, I don’t read them,” replied 
the boy. 


Tramp: Could you spare me 
something for a cup of coffee? 

ScoTsMAN: Hoots, mon! D’e 
think I carry lumps o” sugar around 
in my pocket? 


MINISTER (at baptism of baby): 
His name, please. 


MoTHER: Randolph Horatius 
Montgomery Morgan Christopher 
McGoof. 


MINISTER (to assistant): More 


water, please. 


Tue late Thomas A. Edison was 
showing a party of friends over his 
beautiful summer residence, equipped 
with many labor-saving devices. One 
exception, however, was a turnstile so 
stiff that it required considerable 
strength to force a passage. 

One by one, his guests pushed 
through. At length one of them ven- 
tured to say, “Mr. Edison, why do 
you have everything so perfect ex- 
cept this awful turnstile?” 

“Ah!” replied the host, his eyes 
twinkling. “Everybody who pushes 
the turnstile around, pumps eight 
gallons of water into the tank on my 


oof.” 


A boy entered a grocery store and 
said to the storekeeper: “I want a 
dime’s worth of asafetida.” 

The storekeeper tied up the pack- 
age and the boy said: “Dad wants 
you to charge it.” 

“All right; what’s your name?” 

“Shermerhorn.” 

“Take it for nothin’,” he said. “I 
ain’t goin’ to spell ‘asafetida’ and 
‘Shermerhorn’ for a dime.” 


Jounny: I’m glad I won’t be liv- 
ing a thousand years from now. 

Bosse: Why? 

Jounny: Just think of all the his- 
tory there'll be to study by that time. 
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can be very quickly made at little 


cost by STENCILING with 


CRAYOLA 


COLORED 


WAX CRAYON 


Beautiful effects in just the color harmony 
you want can be produced by this simple 
Crayola method. It enables you to enjoy 
unique personal possessions which could 
not be boughtin the shops. Crayola comes 
in assortments of 6, 8, 12, 16 or 24 colors to 
the box and is obtainable everywhere. 

Write for free Stenciling instructions. 
Crayola is only one of the famous Gold Meda! 
Products for Home and Schoolroom Use. 

Manufactured only by 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 

Room 1906E, 41 East 42nd St., New York 














TEST STT SS TOSS TST S TOSS USCS US 


WHY WAS THE ROOM 
SO PERFECTLY QUIET? 


re held the class so intently 

to their lesson? Very simple. 
They had just discovered it was lots 
of fun writing with their new pens. 
It was fascinating to have a pen glide 
Over paper so smoothly and with so 
little effort. 


Spencerian Steel Pens, so easily re- 
Sponsive to every stroke, encourage 
Students to take pride in their writing. 
Especially, since they find it so easy 
to show such marked improvement 
with so little extra effort. Made of 
finest tempered steel for that durability 
necessary for school work. Spencerian 
Steel Pens have been the premier 
American school pens since 1858. 


FREE: Samples of-School Series pens 
to requests mentioning dealer’s name. 






SINCE 1858 


WEEE 


THE BEST PEN NAME 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
Dept.D, 349 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 














Books ... rulers... pencils . . . clattering 
| to the floor all day long. And you... try- 
ing to make out reports, correct papers, 
keep order, attend to a hundred details. 

How hard it is not to raise your voice 
|.+.mot to lose your smile . . . not to let go! 
You need all your poise; you can’t be on 
the ragged edge. 

Wise teachers guard their nerves at all 


steer 





(Pronounced Kaffee-HAIG) 


REAL COFFEE - ALL COFFEE + FINE COFFEE - 97% 





DOES THIS DRIVE YOU WILD? 


times. If yours are taut, change today to 
Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag Coffee. You'll enjoy 
its rich coffee goodness ... for all the 
flavor is in, but 97% of the nerve-driving 
caffeine is out. It’s real coffee, all coffee, 
and it saves your nerves. 

Get a can today. Make it good and 
strong. You'll declare you never tasted 
better coffee, with or without caffeine! 





CAFFEINE-FREE 
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Ribbon Falls is one of the feature spots on 
a trip from Grand Canyon's North Rim 
to Phantom Ranch on the Canyon floor. 


Fast, safe, Union Pacific trains assure you 
of carefree comfort en route, at less cost 
than driving. No highway hazards. No 
stops for eating, sleeping. Coach and Tour- 
ist car passengers can enjoy 3 wholesome 
meals a day for only 90¢, and the time you 
save on Union Pacific trains gives you 
just that much more leisure to see and 
enjoy the wonderlands you elect to visit. 


For an extraordinary vacation at 
ordinary costs—go Union Pacific 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


SS 


QV 


ET picturesque native guides and National 
Park Ranger-Naturalists make the color- 

ful scenic showplaces of the Union Pacific West 
live for you this summer. And, let Union 
Pacific trains show you the way to new travel 
economies and comforts that will make your 
journey to and from the West one of the most 
delightful of all your vacation experiences. 


Yellowstone-Grand Teton, Zion-Bryce Canyon- 
Grand Canyon, Yosemite, Rainier, Rocky 
Mountain National Parks, Western Dude 
Ranches, Boulder Dam, California-Hawaii, 
Pacific Northwest-Alaska. Union Pacific serves 
them all. The coupon below will bring you full 
information about the region of your choice. 


UNION PACIFIC 








The fantastic, color-splashed formations of Bryce 
Canyon may be viewed to advantage from easy 
foot and saddle trails down into the canyon. 


W. S. Basinger, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 375, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Nebr, 


Please send me information about 
q Also advise me fully about traveling to the 
N. E. A. Convention in Portland on your famous 
train—The Portland Rose, 


OD Also tell me about economical, all-expense tours 
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— CHILD HEALTH DAY has significance for 

child and adult alike, since its purpose is to 
focus attention upon the importance of building 
for a healthier childhood. In considering health in 
its fuller interpretation, we realize that healthy 
thinking and healthy living go hand in hand with 
healthy bodies. Although it is generally recognized 
that the youth of a nation is its greatest asset, health 
is a subject which has no national boundaries. How 
the early lives of children are to be molded, toward 
what ends they are to be shaped, is a question that 
continually presents itself. 


HB IN 1920, there was published in Normal In- 

structor and Primary Plans a series of ten post- 
ers based on the $5,000 Prize Code of Morals for 
Children by William J. Hutchins. In his intro- 
ductory statement regarding the Children’s Code, 
Mr. Hutchins says, “Boys and girls who are good 
Americans try to become strong and useful, that 
our country may become ever greater and better. 
Therefore they obey the laws of right living which 
the best Americans have always obeyed.” 

Since Mr. Hutchins’ code bears repetition, and 
since the laws set forth have a direct relation to the 
development of a healthier, happier, and more 
wholesome childhood, ten laws that he included 


are listed here. 


THe Law or HEALTH 
The welfare of our country depends upon those who try 
to be physically fit for their daily work. 


Tue Law or SELF-CONTROL 
Those who best control themselves can best serve their 
country. 


THe Law or SELF-RELIANCE 
. Self-conceit is silly, but self-reliance is necessary to boys and 
girls who would be strong and useful. 


THe Law or RELIABILITY 


Our country grows great and good as her citizens are able 
more fully to trust each other. 
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THe Law or GLEAN Ptay 

Clean play increases and trains one’s strength, and helps one 
to be more useful to one’s country. 
THe Law or Duty 

The shirker or the willing idler lives upon the labor of 
others, burdens others with the work which he ought to do hirn- 
self. He harms his fellow citizens, and so harms his country. 
THe Law or Goop WorkMANSHIP 

The welfare of our country depends upon those who have 
learned to do in the right way the things that. ought to be 
done. 
THe Law or TEAMWORK 

One man alone could not build a city or a great railroad. 
One man alone would find it hard to build a house or a bridge. 
That I may have bread, men have sowed and reaped, men have 
made plows and threshers, men have built mills and mined coal, 
men have made stoves and kept stores. As we learn better how 
to work together, the welfare of our country is advanced, 
THe Law or KinpDNEss 

In America those who are of different races, colors, and 
conditions must live together. We are of many different sorts, 
but we are one great people. Every unkindness hurts the com- 
mon life, every kindness helps the common life. 
THe Law or Loyatty 

If our America is to become ever greater and better, her 
citizens must be loyal, devotedly faithful, in every relation of 
life. And he who obeys the law of loyalty obeys all the other 
nine laws of the Good American. 


M TEACHERS everywhere occupy strategic po- 

sitions in that comprehensive field, health edu- 
cation. They can throw the weight of their opinion 
into the balance and see immediate good come 
from a changed point of view in the homes of the 
children under their care. Except for the parents 
themselves, no group has a larger responsibility 
than they in promoting the physical, mental, and 
moral welfare of children. 
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“The Artist's Mother”—James A. McNeill Whistler 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


H THE picture that we are studying 

this month is ““The Artist’s Moth- 
er,” one of the world’s greatest art 
treasures. Perhaps when the original 
picture came to visit America several 
years ago, you saw it. If you did, you 
are a fortunate person. 

The artist is James A. McNeill 
Whistler. 
about whom many stories are told. 

When he was a little boy, his moth- 
er called him Jamie. They had the 
most delightful times together, for 
she loved his jokes and his bright, 
happy ways. She liked to watch him 
draw, and to listen to him play the 


He was an unusual man, 


piano or whistle a merry tune. 

He often wrote poems for his moth- 
er. If it was a special day like his 
birthday, he would write a very spe- 
cial poem and put it under her cup. 


Questions 


Why do you think people prize this 
picture so much? Do you think it is 
of interest in connection with Moth- 
er’s Day? 

Which title do you like better: “An 
Arrangement in Gray and Black” or 
“The Artist’s Mother”? 

Why did the artist pose his mother 
so we see just her profile? Does the 
footstool help the design of the pic- 
ture? Would the picture be as well 
balanced if the wall were bare? 

Do the white handkerchief and lace 
cuffs help to make the hands more del- 
icate? How else do they help? 

Why didn’t Whistler have his 
mother sit in a rocking chair? An 
elaborate chair? What do you sup- 
pose she is thinking about? 


12 


The Picture 


Once his mother said to the boy’s 
father, Major Whistler, “When Jamie 
sings, or writes verse, or makes pic- 
tures, they seem to be all in fun; but 
I shouldn’t be surprised if some day he 
became a real artist.” How right his 
mother was! 

Jamie was a favorite with the boys. 
He liked sports, and was skillful in 
drawing, especially maps for geogra- 
phy class. He liked best to make pic- 
tures, quick sketches of his mother 
and his brothers and sisters. He also 
liked to draw knights. 

When he became a great artist he 
said to his mother one day, “Come, 
Mother, and pose for me. It is time I 
made a picture of you. How beauti- 
ful your black dress will look against 
my soft gray-green walls with the 
Japanese curtain which is just the 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: THE Louvre, Paris 


The Artist 


M@ THE artist, James A. McNeill Whistler, 

was born on July 10, 1834, in Lowell, 
Massachusetts. During his boyhood he lived 
in St. Petersburg, Russia, where his father, a 
major in the United States army, and a skill- 
ful engineer, was constructing a railroad for 
the Czar. The Major’s sudden death brought 
to a close the family’s residence there. Upon 
returning to America, James entered West 
Point Military Academy. He was unsuited 
for a military life, however, and’ in 1855 he 
went to Paris to study art. 

For a few years he traveled frequently be- 
tween Paris and London, finally settling in 
England, where he became a resident of 
Chelsea because of its artistic possibilities. 
Here he made many etchings. 

Whistler received great inspiration from 
Japanese color prints, and from Velasquez. 
All through his work these influences can be 
clearly seen. 

Among his paintings best loved by the 
world are “The Artist’s Mother,” “At the 
Piano,” “Old Battersea Bridge,” “Symphony 
in White, No. 1, The White Girl,” “Portrait 
of Miss Alexander,” “Portrait of Thomas 
Carlyle,” and “Harmony in Green and Rose, 
The Music Room.” 


right shade. Your face, that soft hair, 
the dainty white cap—what a pic- 
ture! All the lines in my painting 
will be straight, except the graceful 
curved ones you make sitting there. 
Oh, there must be a stool for your 
feet. There! I shall tell the world it 
is ‘An Arrangement in Gray and 
Black,’ but you and I will know it isa 
picture of my mother.” 

All this the proud son said as he 
mixed his paints. He worked with 
quick, sure brush strokes on the life- 
size Canvas. 

When the portrait was finished, 
Whistler exclaimed, “Mother, you 
will make me famous!” But when 
she saw it, she said, “Oh, my son, it is 
you who will make me famous.” 

Since then the world has called the 
picture “The Artist’s Mother.” 


Activities 

Paint a picture of your mother. 
Have her pose for you. Select colors 
that seem to belong to your mother. 

Write a poem or a story for your 
mother on Mother’s Day. 

Try. to find copies of pictures 
by Whistler. What are some of the 
things he liked to paint? What were 
some of his favorite colors? 

Many of his paintings are called by 
such titles as “Nocturne in Blue and 
Silver” and “Nocturne in Black and 
Gold.” Find out what a nocturne is, 
and see whether you think Whistler 
was making music with colors. 

Look up some of the interesting 
stories about Whistler’s life. 

If you live near a museum, go to 
see some of his pictures or etchings. 
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High Spots of the “City of Roses” 


EMEROI STACY 


Library Teacher, Shattuck School, Portland, Oregon 


HB ALL roads lead to Oregon this sum- 
mer! When June comes, millions of 

roses will be bursting into bloom in Port- 
land, and Oregon will be saying in its 
hospitable and friendly way to everyone, 
“For you a rose in Portland grows! 
Won’t you come and get it?” 

Streamlining your way over the old 
Oregon Trail to attend the annual con- 
vention of the National Education Associ- 
ation, which will be held in Portland from 
Sunday, June 28, to Friday, July 3, you 
will do well to arrive early and stay long. 
So, together with your radical or con- 
servative educational ideas, methods, and 
ideals,. bring along the play spirit, your 
camera, your hiking togs, your fishing 
tackle, your golf sticks, or whatever para- 
phernalia is required for your particular 
kind of vacation hobby, and plan to stay 
another week, or perhaps a month. 

Nature was lavish with Oregon, and 
packed the land with rushing rivers, 
gorgeous waterfalls, forested mountains, 
snow-crested peaks, magnificent trees, and 
picturesque seashores, while Oregonians 
themselves provided roads, like great 
smooth ribbons, from which to view these 
natural delights. Oregon scenery is some- 
thing to talk about, and remember. Dur- 
ing the convention, interest will center 
around Portland, of course. After Port- 
land, a thousand Oregon localities invite 
you to explore their trails, camp in their 
forests, climb their snow-capped moun- 
tains, and fish in their sparkling rivers and 
lakes. 

Like any modern city, Portland is rich 
in local attractions and charms. The 





Ewing Galloway 
Roses in Bloom in Portland, Oregon 
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tourist soon recognizes the reason for the 
name, “City of Roses,” for there are over 
two hundred miles of rose hedges lining 
the residential streets of the city. Because 
Portland’s climate is ideally suited to the 
outdoor growing of roses, Portland has 
been selected by the American Rose So- 
ciety as the site of the International Rose 
Test Gardens. 

Lovely parks dot almost every section 
of Portland. There are delightful drives 
within the city, and enjoyable and inex- 
pensive side trips reaching out into the 
beautiful near-by country. Portland has 
a park area of 2,251 acres. 

Civic museums, libraries, Reed College, 
Washington Park, and other beauty spots 
will be of interest. Special points are: the 
battleship “Oregon” of Spanish-American 
fame, the veteran ship with one of the 
proudest records of the United States Na- 
vy; the Portland Airport; and the For- 
estry Building (the largest log cabin in 
the world). 

Portland is situated on the Willamette 
River about twelve miles from where it 
flows into the Columbia River. Boat trips 
can be taken down the Columbia River to 
Astoria and sea resorts, or up the Colum- 
bia River to The Dalles, where the Petri- 
fied Forest may be seen. Motorboats, 
motor cruisers, rowboats, and canoes are 
available for pleasure on the Willamette 
River, which is as placid as a lake. There 
is also every opportunity for enjoyable 
side trips along the many boulevards 
which wind over and around hills, giving 
superb views of Mount Hood and Mount 
St. Helens. 

The Lower Columbia River Highway 
follows the Columbia River shore line to 
the Pacific, and an automobile trip over 
the highway can be made in four hours. 
There is frequent and excellent bus and 
train service. This highway carries you 
through a region of big timber, farms, 
and mountains, to the Pacific. Gearhart 
and Seaside are two of the largest and 
most popular beach resorts, with modern 
hotels, and miles of ocean beaches, where 
sea bathing, golf, hikes, fishing, boating, 
clamming, and all other ocean gaieties 
prevail. : 

An hour’s drive from Portland, in the 
opposite direction along the Upper Co- 
lumbia River Highway, brings you to 
Crown Point, where stands the Vista 
House, an imposing memorial to Oregon 
pioneers and a resting place for tourists. 
From Crown Point can be seen a pano- 


rama of great beauty. 
(Continued on page 74) 
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Crater Lake, Showing Wizard Island 


Ewing Galloway 
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Planning the School Exhihit 


JENNIE M. HAVER 


County Helping Teacher, Hunterdon County, New Jersey 


@ THE time for the school exhibit is at 

hand. It may be a local school exhibit 
planned for one community, a general 
school exhibit showing work from a 
number of schools in a larger district, or 
a school exhibit held in connection with a 
county or state agricultural fair. 

A school exhibit, whether it is confined 
within the four walls of a one-room 
school or spread over the largest exhibit 
hall on the fairgrounds, should be care- 
fully planned to demonstrate the value of 
progressive school activities. The exhibit 
should be displayed in a professional man- 
ner so that each unit of work will serve 
as an example of certain goals of school 
achievement. 

A standard mounting board of uni- 
form size should be used for many of the 
flat exhibits. Gray chip board cut to size 
19 inches by 26 inches at a paper mill or 
a school supply house makes an inexpen- 
sive, convenient size for use. (This size is 
economical because it is just half of a 
larger standard sheet.) For greater con- 
venience in hanging it is well to have uni- 
form mounting. The exhibit board should 
be placed vertically, and the mounted ma- 
terial kept within the following margins: 
top, 2 inches; bottom, 2% inches; and 
sides, 144 inches. 

All small posters should be mounted on 
12-inch by 18-inch tagboard. These may 
be mounted either vertically or horizon- 
tally, depending on the poster design. 

A well-planned exhibit is of much 
value to both the school and the commu- 
nity. It arouses the interest of the com- 
munity in its local school. The various 
departments of the exhibit show an effi- 
cient use of instructional materials and 
make school officials more willing to pro- 
vide materials needed in the newer-type 
schools. Teachers are much benefited by 
exhibits, whether their pupils are active 
participants or whether they themselves 
are getting suggestions from the work of 
classrooms other than their own. The pu- 
pils who participate secure the greatest 
benefit from school exhibits which pre- 
sent ample opportunity for developing 
their practical skill and exercising their 
powers of invention. Someone has said 
that education is the process by which the 
individual student discovers and develops 
himself. More than one school exhibit 
has helped a child to réalize his dream of 
creative self-mastery. 

The following suggestions for a county 
school exhibit are the cumulative results 
of exhibit planning by children, teachers, 
and helping teachers. Each year in our 
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county a new list is made, unsuccessful 


- entries being eliminated and new exhibits 


added. 


I. Fine and applied art. 

1. Pencil, crayon, water color, tem- 
pera, ink, and cut paper may be used to 
show any type of fine and applied art. 

2. Wall hangings. 

3. Block printing on paper (show 
block). : 

4. Block printing on fabric (show 
block). 

5. Decorated screens. 

6. Hand-decorated papers. 

7. Batik work. 

8. Wall plaques. 

9, Silhouettes. 

10. Series of art studies showing the 
same object expressed through as many 
mediums as possible, such as pencil, ink, 
crayon, cut paper, water color, charcoal, 
and tempera. 

a) Flowers, trees, and animals. 
b) Creative designs. 

11. Wallpaper designs. These designs 
should measure 16 inches by 2114 inches, 
and be mounted vertically on gray chip 
board. 

12. Fabric designs. 

13. Quilt designs. 

14. Photographs. 

15. Finger painting. 

16. Booklets of school art. 


II. Nature study and science. 

Leaf prints. 

Leaf collections. 

Tree booklet. 

Wood collection. 

Seed collection. 

Collection of pressed flowers. 

Bird booklet. 

Collection of birds’ nests. 

Butterfly and moth booklet. 

Collection of insects. 

. Collection of rocks and minerals. 

. Collection of shells and corals. 

. Plaster casts of animal tracks. 

. Habitat groups. 

. Original nature-study posters. 
a) Wild-flower conservation. 
b) Forest-fire prevention. 

c) Kindness to animals. 
d) Conservation of all natural re- 
sources. 

16. Birdhouses, feeders, baths. 

17. Cocoon cages. 

18. Science-club exhibits. 
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III. Primary social science. 
1. Local farms. 
2. Story of milk. 





3. Study of, bread. 

4. The early Hebrews; the Christmas 
story; shepherd life. 

5. Farm life in Holland. 

6. Switzerland. 


7. China. 
8. Other social-science units of work. 


IV. History (Grades 4-8). 

1. History booklet. 

2. Historical story of any community 
in the county. 
Current-events booklet. 
History frieze. 
Decorated maps. 
History of records. 
History movies. 
History puppet shows. 
History marionettes, 
10. Indian relics. 
11. History sand table. 
12. History of transportation. 
13. Original history plays. 
14. History handwork. 
15. History of inventions. 


V. Geography (Grades 4-8). 
. Geography booklet. 
Decorated maps. 
Geography movies. 
Original travel posters. 
Geography frieze. 

. Geography projects. 
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VI. Character and citizenship. 

1. Posters for: good character, clean- 
up week, fire prevention, school safety 
patrol, school housekeeping, and good 
citizens. 

2. Booklets for: character building, 
vocations, hobbies, our government, and 
intelligent citizens. 


VII. English. 
1. Book of original poems. 
2. Book of original prose. 
3. Original plays. 
4. School newspapers. 
5. Book reviews. 
6. Reading club exhibit and records. 
7. Graphs and devices for improving 


English. 


VIII. Arithmetic. 

1. A booklet containing a page of 
arithmetic work from each pupil in the 
room. 

2. Graphs and devices for improving 
arithmetic. 


IX. Penmanship. 
A booklet containing a page of written 
work from each pupil in the room. 


X. Handwork. 

. Leather work. 

Reed baskets. 

Raffa work. 

Soap carving. 

Modeling. 

Toys. 

Braided and hooked rugs. 
(Continued on page 72) 
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H WHAT children can do for their mothers is a fruitful topic 

for consideration in the primary grades, especially in connec- 

FOR MOTHER'S DAY tion with Mother’s Day. This poster can be used as a starting point 
for discussion. Perhaps Emily is going on an errand for her moth- 

—M 10 er. Emphasize the idea that she is taking care of her baby brother 

aij so that her mother can have some time for herself. The day after 


such a discussion, pupils may be encouraged to dictate stories tell- 
ing what they have done to help ¢heir mothers. 
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A Dairy Activity: 


GERTRUDE IRENE STONE 


Demonstration and Critic Teacher, Second Grade, San Jose Experimental School, 
Albuquerque; New Mexico 


R. I. Nesmith and Associates 


Jerseys Are Smaller than Other Standard 
Dairy Cattle, and Their Milk Is Richer 


R. I. Nesmith and Associates 


The Modern Way of Milking Cows on a Dairy 
Farm Is by Using a Milking Machine 


Ewing Galloway 


This Is a Well-equipped Dairy’s Way of 
Filling and Capping Milk Bottles 


INTRODUCTORY NoTE: The activity program has 
largely justified itself in the typical American school- 
room. As far as the writer has been able to discover, 
very little emphasis has been given to this valuable 
device in rélation to the non-English-speaking child. 
The following outline was worked out by Miss Stone 
to meet the needs of a Spanish-speaking group which 
has learned-what English it knows since entering 
school two years ago. 

It is the feeling of all those who saw the work de- 
veloped that an unusual amount of information was 
gained by the children, and facility in using English 
was increased. 

L. S. TIREMAN, 
Director, San Jose Experimental School 


@ THE group which carried on this ac- 

tivity consisted of thirty-five Spanish- 
American children. The children came 
from homes where the native language ‘is 
spoken almost without exception. These 
children had done no activity work until 
this study was begun, and consequently 
had not become “unit-minded.” 

In launching the unit, the teacher 
aroused interest by approaching the study 
through direct reference to their homes. 
The children were seated in a circle and 
were shown several attractive pictures 
which had cows as the center of interest. 
The object of this conference was to learn 
the number of pupils whose families had 
cows, and to determine the pupils’ readi- 
ness for a study of the dairy. The teacher 
asked them whether they knew the kinds 
of cows which were pictured. Epiminio 
told of their possession of “two black and 
white cows” and pointed to the Holsteins 
in the picture. He added further that 
they had eight cows and that he delivered 
the milk for his father. Eliseo stated that 
his family had a cow also. Other pupils 
related their experiences with cows that 
their relatives had at some time possessed. 
That their ideas in regard to dairying were 
vague was disclosed by failure to answer 
such questions as the following: 

How much milk is obtained from eight 
cows? One cow? 

How often are cows milked? 

How is milk measured? 

Why is milk so good for us? 

How long does it take to milk eight 
cows? One cow? 

During discussion a child said her aunt 
fed her cow shorts so that it would grow 
fat. The group gave irrelevant answers 
when further information on the subject 
was sought. Epiminio volunteered to find 
out how many people his father’s eight 
cows supplied with milk, and Dorothy 
asked if she might bring some shorts to 
show to the group. The way in which 
Epiminio would find the answer to his 
problem was discussed. He could ask his 


father, or count the families as he deliy- 
ered the milk the next morning. This led 
to a discussion on how answers to other 
problems might be found. The following 
methods were listed on the blackboard: 

1. Seeing for yourself (as Epiminio was 
going to do). 

2. Asking other people. 

3. Reading books. 

That afternoon a sample of shorts was 
exhibited to the group, but this did not 
satisfy their curiosity about the food. 
They wanted to know of what it was 
composed. This desire led to a commit- 
tee’s being appointed to learn the compo- 
sition of shorts. The group then saw the 
necessity of the two other ways we had 
listed of obtaining answers to their prob- 
lems. It was suggested that, in using li- 
brary books to obtain information, they 
be looked over quickly and markers placed 
in those containing “milk” stories. Later 
these books were placed on the reference 
table with the caption, “Books Which 
Tell about the Dairy.” 

During the afternoon several of the 
better readers used the reference material 
in an effort to learn the answers to ques- 
tions which had arisen in the morning dis- 
cussion. The questions had been listed on 
the blackboard with the initials of the pu- 
pils who had asked them. (This method 
was used to encourage responsibility for 
reporting on questions.) Later these ques- 
tions were kept on unprinted newspaper 
and reference made to them in the con- 
ference periods. 

Each day’s work started with the con- 
ference period, during which time the 
following matters were dealt with by the 
group: reporting on, listing, and discuss- 
ing questions; contributing additional in- 
formation; listening to stories about the 
dairy (read by either pupils or teacher) ; 
and planning and judging the work of the 
previous day which had been done either 
by individuals or committees. Approxi- 
mately one-half hour a day was given 
over to this conference. The remainder 
of the hour was spent in writing stories, 
letters, and riddles, and in drawing, read- 
ing, constructing, and cooking. It is not 
to be inferred that creative work was 
done only in this period. The children 
were given the freedom of drawing, writ- 
ing, reading, or constructing at any time 
which did not interfere with the work in 
their drill subjects. Asa result, the group 
was constantly busy making riddles about 
the dairy, writing milk stories, perfecting 
some article for the dairy, or drawing. 

During one of the conference periods, 
a story on buttermaking was read to the 
group. This led to a desire to make but- 
ter in the room. Accordingly the neces- 
sary articles were listed, and individuals 
were held responsible for bringing them. 
The next day the steps in buttermaking 
were reviewed, and the actual work was 

(Continued on page 77) 
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@ ONE day Anne and Edward came 
running in from school with their 
hands full of flower-seed packets. 

“Oh, Mother, if we sell all these we will 
each get five packets of flower seeds for 
ourselves!” cried Anne. 

“And Daddy said we could have a place 
in the garden to plant them,” Edward 
added. 

“But are you sure you can sell them?” 
asked Mother, laying down her work and 
looking at the packets. 

“Yes, we are sure. Grandma said she 
would take five packets and Mrs. Steele 
said she would take two ba 
Anne paused for breath. 

“Well, good luck to you,” smiled 
Mother. “You may try selling on our 
street and see what success you have.” 

So out of the door bounded the two 
children, packets of seeds in hands and 
pockets. In about a half hour they came 
running into the house. 

“Mother, all of our seeds are sold,” they 
cried together. “Now we shall be able to 
have our garden.” 

That night Daddy showed them just 
how to get the garden ready for the little 
seeds. It was hard work, but Anne and 
Edward were not afraid of work. 

“You must rake and rake and rake, un- 
til the ground is all broken up into very 
fine pieces,” explained Daddy. “If the 
ground isn’t pe and fine, the seeds will 
have a hard time to come through.” He 
showed Edward just how to break up the 
ground with the back of his rake and then 
rake back and forth. 

It was not long before the children had 
the ground all ready. Then they dug lit- 
tle furrows with small sticks and very 
carefully planted the seeds. 

There were many warm rains, and be- 
fore Anne and Edward could believe it 
there were tiny green shoots all over the 
garden. These shoots grew very fast. Some 
weeds came up, too. Every day the chil- 
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dren pulled the weeds and watered their 
flowers. Anne had planted forget-me- 
nots around the birdbath. After they 
blossomed, almost every day she picked 
a small bouquet for Mother or Grandma 
or a friend. Edward hoed around the 
larger flower plants just as his Daddy told 
him to do. Before the summer was half 
over, their garden was as pretty as any 
garden in the neighborhood. 

“My, but I am proud of our garden, 
Anne, aren’t you?” asked Edward, the 
day that he picked his first bunch of 
sweet peas for the dining-room table. 

“Yes, I am,” Anne replied, “mostly be- 
cause we earned the seeds and then worked 
the garden all alone. If someone else 
had planted and worked it for us, we 
wouldn’t think it was so wonderful.” 


PITTER-PATTER 


CALISTA L. BLILER 


HM ONE evening when Peggy went to 

bed it was raining. She listened to the 
pitter-patter until her eyelids became so 
heavy that she could no longer keep them 
open. All at once she heard a tinkling of 
little bells. She turned toward the win- 
dow, and there on the sill was a fairy. It 
sparkled like a raindrop. 

“Who are you?” Peggy asked. 

“My name is Pitter.” 

“You are a raindrop!” cried Peggy. 

“Right you are. I am one of a large 
family. I just came down from the big 
cloud that is over your house.” 

“What is a cloud made of?” Peggy 
asked. 

“Would you like to go up and see?” 
asked Pitter. “Look, it has stopped rain- 
ing and the moon is beginning to shine. I 
cannot go up with you now, but I can get 
someone who can.” \ 

In a minute there was a tiny glow of 
light beside Pitter. Peggy looked closely 
and saw a little elf, who seemed to be 
made out of the brightest silver. 

“Peggy, I want you to meet Ray, a little 
moonbeam,” said Pitter. “Peggy is inter- 
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ested in where I came from, Ray. Could 
you take her there tonight?” 

“Of course I could,” the elf said. “Let’s 
be on our way.” He held out his hand, 
Up and up they went. 

“Here we are,” said Ray at last. 

Peggy saw that they were standing on 
the edge of a cloud. “Why, it’s wet,” she 
said in surprise. 

“Yes,” said Ray, “clouds are made of 
water vapor that the sun draws up into 
the sky. When there is more water than 
the air can hold, it rains.” 

“Are some clouds made of snow?” 
asked Peggy. 

“No,” said Ray. “Rain turns into snow 
or hail when it falls through cold air. 
Now we must start back,” he continued. 
“Take my hand, Peggy.” And in a twin- 
kling, Peggy was back home again. 


FEEDING THE BABY ROBINS 


GRETA T. GARRISON 


Cheer up! Cheer up! Cheer up! 

Mother Robin hopped across the grass. 

She cocked her head. 

She looked about. 

Then Mother Robin stuck her bill into 
the ground. 
' She pulled and pulled. 

Out came a long fat worm. 

Where would Mother Robin take the 
worm? 

She flew to her nest in a tree. 

There were four little robins. 

Their tiny heads stuck up from the 
nest. 

Their mouths were wide open. 

Mother Robin gave the worm to the 
first baby robin. 

Father Robin hopped across the grass. 

He found a worm. 

He took it to the second baby robin. 

Mother Robin found a worm for the 
third baby robin. 

Father Robin found a worm for the 
fourth baby robin. 

Sometimes Father and Mother Robin 
found some crumbs for the babies. 

Sometimes they took each one a berry. 

All day long they were busy getting 
food for their babies in the nest. 
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Seatwork to Use with 
“A Dairy Activity” 
GERTRUDE IRENE STONE 


Demonstration and Critic Teacher, Second Grade, 
San Jose Experimental School, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Seatwork: “Homes and Music 


in Other Lands” 


AGNES ISABEL CAMPBELL 


Teacher, Second Grade, Jefferson School, New Rochelle, New York 








Fill in each blank with the correct word from the 
list below. 


1. Shorts are made from —.......... 

2. A __....... cow is black and white. 

3. The people in get milk from the 
yak. 

4. The cream of the milk has the most 


in it. ‘ene 


5. is put in butter to make it taste 
good. 

6. Butter is washed so it will not get 

re cow is fawn-colored. 

8. Butter is made from ____... 
wheat 


Tibet 


salt sour fat 


Holstein cream Jersey 








Draw a line under the right answer. 


1. The kind of cow which gives the most milk 
is the (Hereford, Jersey, Holstein). 

2. The milkman delivers the milk (at night, 
in the early morning, in the afternoon). 

3. A separator divides the cream from the 
(milk, water, butter). 

4. To keep milk free from germs a (churn, 
tester, pasteurizer) is used. 

§. Before milk bottles are filled, they are 
(sterilized, capped, pasteurized). 

6. Milk is put on ice so it will keep (clean, 
sweet, sour). 

7. A pint is more than a (gallon, quart, tea- 
spoonful). 

8. Butter is sold by the (pint, pound, yard). 








——_____—_____ 


Write the following lists. 


. Name some foods that are made from milk. 
. Name some foods that milk is used with. 

. Name some breeds of cows. 

. Name four animals which produce milk. 


For “A Dairy Activity,” see pages 16-17. 


— 


Draw a line from each musical instrument to the 
country where it is used. 
bagpipes Spain 
castanets Russia 
balalaika Ireland 


harp Scotland 








Cross out the untrue sentences in the story. 


Norway is a country in southern Europe. 

Norway has many harbors for ships. 

The land in Norway is smooth and level. 

Much coffee is raised there. 

Norway sends much wheat to other countries. 

Many people of Norway are fishermen. 

In winter the people have ski-jumping con- 
tests. It is very exciting to watch them. 

Most Norwegians are rather lazy and careless. 

One of the things they like to do is to dress in 
plaid kilts and play on their bagpipes. 

Out in the country the people of Norway live 
in huts that are thatched with sod. In the sum- 
mer one can see grass and flowers growing on the 
roof. Sometimes the goats climb up on the roof 
to eat the grass. 








Underline the correct word in parenthesis. 


1. “The Lorelei” is a (Scotch, German) song. 

2. “Wearing of the Green” is an (English, 
Irish) song. 

3. “Oh! Susanna” is an (American, Irish) 
song. 

4. A villa and a gondola on a canal make us 
think of (Italy, America). 

§. A cottage among the heather makes us 
think of (Russia, Scotland). 

6. A low house with a courtyard and palm 
trees makes us think of (Brazil, England). 


For “Homes and Music in Other Lands,” see opposite page. 
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Homes and Music in Other Lands 


AGNES ISABEL CAMPBELL 


Teacher, Second Grade, Jefferson School, New Rochelle, New York 


B THIS unit of work, based on homes 

in other countries, was worked out 
with great success in a second grade, and 
with added material it could be carried 
out in any higher grade. 

As a basis we took the countries repre- 
sented in our classroom. Each child wrote 
and took home a note to be signed by his 
parents. It read: 

We are studying homes in other countries. 
What nationality are you? 

Mother 
Father - 

With this information we found that 
the following countries were represented 
inour midst: Ireland, England, Scotland, 
Norway, Sweden, Germany, Russia, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Brazil, and the United States. 

The children had the following objec- 
tives before them as their study began. 

1. To know what kinds of homes are 
found in countries where our parents were 
born. 

2. To learn songs and dances of these 
countries. 

3. To know about the milk supply of 
these countries. 

4. To know some stories and poems of 
these countries. 

5. To make a frieze of homes in color 
for our room. 

The teacher’s objectives were: 

1. To teach pupils how to collect and 
organize material. 

2. To increase creative effort. 

3. To awaken the child’s power of ob- 
servation. 

4. To create a love for reading. 

5. To provide work for individuals of 
different ability. 

A map of the world and a gay steam- 
boat leaving New York harbor were 
drawn on the blackboard. In this ocean 
liner our imaginary trip began. We vis- 
ited Ireland first. The children in the 
group studying that country found pic- 
tures, stories, and material available on 
the Emerald Isle. We learned the type of 
homes built, an Irish folk song, and an 
Irish jig. We listened to several records 
of Irish music played on our phonograph. 

From there we went to the other coun- 
tries. Our study continued in the same 
manner. By this time some of the parents 
were becoming interested. - Rarities from 
different lands came in every day. One 
corner of our room became a curio shop. 
Among the many things contributed were 
kilts from-Scotland, real peasant embroid- 
ery from Russia, and a Swedish doll. 

To each country we traveled, learning 
folk songs and dances, studying types of 
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Country Cottages in Sweden Are Sturdily Built 
of Wood, with Carved Decorations 





Publishers Photo Service 


Farmhouses in Austria Are Often Built of Wood 
and Plaster, and Usually Have Balconies 
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yy Ccthuny 
Both Thatched and Shingled Roofs May Be Found 
on English Village Homes 





Ewing Galloway 
Houses of Well-to-Do Families in Brazil 
Are Large and Airy, with Porches and Balconies 


homes, reading stories, and learning po- 
ems. Some parents gave short talks on 
their native lands. Pictures were brought 
from home by the children, some of them 
showing the homes where their parents 
were born. 

A frieze was made for one side of our 
room. This was painted on brown paper 
18 inches wide, and the space allowed for 
each home was 27 inches. As each coun- 
try was visited, a home was painted by 
the group represented; for example, a 
thatched cottage for Ireland; a small cot- 
tage surrounded by a hawthorn hedge, 
with heather in the distance, for Scotland; 
a little hut in the mountains with grass 
and yellow flowers on the roof to depict 
the Norwegian home; and a colonial home 
for the United States. 

The domestic-science teacher, with the 
help of the sixth-grade girls, very kindly 
cooked and served a luncheon for the chil- 
dren consisting of foods used in different 
countries. The menu was as follows: 
Irish potatoes, Italian meat balls, Swedish 
spinach, Scotch scones, English marma- 
lade, German schmierkase, Austrian cakes, 
American ice cream, and Brazilian cocoa. 
Our only invited guests were the prin- 
cipal and the music supervisor who had 
been so helpful to us. 

Place cards for each child, a menu card 
decorated in patriotic colors for each ta- 
ble, flowers, and colorful tablecloths and 
napkins made the dining room very pleas- 
ing. What a happy day that was and how 
much the children learned, for they ar- 
ranged the flowers, set the table, and, as a 
group, carried out the etiquette necessary 
at a luncheon table. 

As a finale we gave an entertainment 
in assembly. As many children as could 
dressed in native costumes. Jingles writ- 
ten by the sixth-grade English classes in- 
troduced each country, and folk songs 
were sung in groups, solos, duets, and a 
quartet. An Italian dance was taught by 
a sixth-grade Italian boy, and accordion 
music was played by another Italian boy. 

Although we are of different national- 
ities, yet we are all true Americans, so, as 
a closing song on our program, we sang 
“Old Folks at Home.” A mother accom- 
panied at the piano. 

Reading, music, art, spelling, health, 
English, arithmetic, and geography were 
correlated with this unit of work. Some 
of the music and literature materials that 
we found useful are listed below. 


RUSSIA 


Phonograph records— 
“Melody in F”—Rubinstein (V1178). 
“Orientale’—Cui (V1354). 
“Russian Folksong’—arranged by 
Liadow (V9797-9798). . 
“Shining Moon” (V19960). 


Song— 
“Lullaby” (The Music Hour, Bk. 1). 
(Continued on page 84) 
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Nursery Rhymes in Mural Paintings 


E. E. LOWRY 


Chairman, Department of Art, University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 


M@ EVERY mural has its value in the 

classroom in that it is large and easily 
seen. A wide variety of subjects is suit- 
able for murals. Examples are: nursery 
rhymes, children’s stories, favorite poems, 
and geographical, historical, and other 
social-studies material. Mural construc- 
tion does as much as any project toward 
stimulation and correlation of interest in 
all subject matter. Mural drawing and 
painting is group work. It affords a 
chance for co-operation, teamwork, ele- 
mentary research, and manipulation of 
materials. 

In order to obtain a large, forceful, and 
colorful mural, it is necessary first to 
guide the children in selecting a subject 
which will appeal to them and can be ef- 
fectively illustrated. Grade level and cur- 
rent subject matter often determine the 
choice of subject for the mural and suit- 
able correlations. 

Using the mural illustrated on this page 
as an example, complete directions for 
making a mural are stated step by step. 

I. Introduction. 

Conduct a general class discussion as to 
the detailed drawings to be included in 
the one big mural. In this way there is 
group interest in details and composite 
class interest in the mural as a whole. Ex- 
ample: general topic for the entire class 
—nursery rhymes; specific topics for 
group work—Tom Tom the Piper’s Son, 
Humpty Dumpty, Peter Peter Pumpkin 
Eater, Goosie Goosie Gander, Mary Had a 
Little Lamb. 

II. Organization for work. 

Divide the class -into several working 
groups, no group to exceed ten, to facili- 
tate ease of handling. Children may de- 
cide for themselves what group they will 
work with, depending on their choice of 
subject matter. A chairman of each 
group may be selected. 
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III. Assembling ideas. 

The children are now ready to begin to 
formulate ideas and to practice drawing, 
the latter not for technique, but for the 
assembling of their ideas in a graphic 
form. Teacher stimulation is necessary in 
guiding children toward best results. She 
should use verbal description and should 
flash illustrative drawings, as suggestions 
rather than as patterns. 

IV. Preliminary drawings. 

A. Use large unprinted newspaper. 

B. Suggest that sketches be sufficiently 

large to practically fill the paper. 

C. Stress largeness in order to meet the 

dimensions of the mural. 

D. Conduct group discussion of the 

sketches to determine which best rep- 

resent the ideas for the mural. 
V. Grouping preliminary sketches. 

A. Select people, animals, and small ob- 

jects which will complete the unit. 

B. If possible, group all the items in the 

mural so that it makes a complete pic- 

ture. The center of interest should oc- 
cupy the center of the space, and its 
figure or figures be shown full face. 

The other figures should face toward 

the center. This pulls the gaze in the 

direction of the central figures. 
VI. Directions for final drawing. 

A. Cut wrapping paper to suit size of 

display and working space. Use heavy 

paper from twenty-eight to thirty-six 
inches wide, and long enough to ac- 
commodate both the subject matter 





® THIS article stresses the 

necessity of developing the 
initiative of children if they 
are to be led to produce art 
work that is creative. 





and the pupils as they work, without 

crowding either. Hang on wall or 

spread on floor. 

B. Mark top and bottom edges 1 

guides to assure bigness of work. 

C. Space large figures and their acces- 

sories so the mural appears complete, 

grouping similar subject matter in s- 

quence without crowding. 

D. People in a mural furnish the “life 

and are of paramount interest. Draw 

the people first to assure largeness and 
importance. Some figures could touch 
both top and bottom lines. 

E. Between the prominent figures draw 

secondary objects, such as clouds, 

ground, buildings, roads, and_ trees, 
keeping them in the background. 

F. Paint the entire sky to the horizon. 
VII. Coloring the mural. 

A. In the primary grades, emphasize 

primary colors. 

B. Contrast of light and dark color 

throughout the mural is very essential, 

but this requirement does not hinder 
the children’s choice of color, so long « 

a light color is next to a darker one. 

C. Use calcimine and large brushes 

crayons, or chalk. 

D. If calcimine is used, spread newsps- 

pers on floor to catch surplus paint. 
VIII. Final outline. 

Every mural, and particularly thos 
made by pupils in the grades, is simplified 
and made stronger by the addition o! 
black outlines around the main subject 
matter, and across the top and bottom 
margin lines. 

IX. Final discussion. 

This aids in making a finished mural by 
giving the pupils an opportunity to 
details. Guide toward constructive ra 
than destructive criticism. Allow 
mural to remain hung as long as there ® 
sustained interest. 


” 
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Filling the Space 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


BH WHEN little children draw pictures they usually make a 

spotty composition. It may consist of a house, a tree, a 
flower, a person, a dog, and an automobile, each about the same 
size, scattered all over the paper. No one unit is large enough 
to dominate the composition. 

One thing of which teachers must not be guilty is telling the 
child, “This is wrong.” “This also is wrong.” “This, too, is 
wrong.” If we do so we shall only add to the vast number of 
adults who are afraid of their own opinions in art. 

Instead of saying, “Do not make a spotty composition,” we 
should continually expose children to better compositions. 
After giving them a rule to follow, we should give them oppor- 
tunities for making better compositions. We can simply say, 
“This is one way to make a picture. Another day I shall show 
you another way. You will show me still other ways.” 

To the child— 

Sometimes you want to show a picture in assembly to illus- 
trate your poem or the song you sing. You have had difficulty 
in making the picture so the children in the back of the assem- 
bly room could see what was in the picture. That is the reason 
[am helping you today. 

We shall follow these directions. Draw a child so that his 
head almost touches the top of the paper and his feet almost 
touch the bottom of the paper. The hands, back, hair, and 
clothes almost touch the sides. In other words, the child, with 
the thing he holds, almost touches all sides of the paper. Your 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Studying Water Animals in Aquariums 


HELEN FIELD WATSON 
Biology Instructor, Senior High School, Mitchell, South Dakota 


BH SO MUCH information on indoor 

aquariums and outdoor pools is ob- 
tainable that it seems, at first, like needless 
repetition to add another article. Yet 
much of the material on the subject is im- 
practicable for grade-school aquariums. 
The suggestions which I give here are the 
result of experience with several dozen 
aquariums ranging in size from a large 
tank to a beaker. 

It is not difficult to maintain a so-callea 
“balanced” aquarium. Few people have 
seen an aquarium with true balance— 
a little world of plant and animal life, 
sealed airtight, so that nothing is received 
from the outside world and nothing is re- 
turned to it. The term “balance” means 
that the plants and animals in the water 
are in such correct quantity that the wa- 
ter stays fresh from month to month, 
perhaps for a year, without changing. If 
the aquarium remains uncovered, it will 
be necessary to add water from time to 
time,'to make up for evaporation. The 
following notes apply to aquariums. prac- 
ticable for the lower grades. 

Size of jar— 

If the teacher has had some experience 
with small jars, she may attempt the bal- 
ance of one holding four to six gallons of 
water, keeping in mind that when the 
balance is upset, someone must immedi- 
ately take time to right matters. This 
may mean an hour or two, and primary 
pupils are not old enough to help much. 


One will need running water near, and a 
drain. Without these items of equipment, 
the teacher will do better to start one or 
several small jars. The size and shape will 
yary with the intended purpose and the 
occupants. Quart paste jars with wide 
mouths are excellent for such forms of 
water life as snails, frog and toad tad- 
poles, dragonfly nymphs, mosquito larvae, 
back swimmers, water boatmen, and div- 
ing beetles. The same may be said for 
beakers, tumblers, and any other small 
containers with wide mouths. We have 
kept two back swimmers for months in 
such an aquarium. 

Besides the convenience of cleaning jars 
of this size, there are other advantages. 
Small containers can be carried from desk 
to desk by the pupils and observed in spare 
moments. Few objects are more fascinat- 
ing to a child than moving animal forms; 
and, watching, the child learns the habits 
of the creature—but this is not an article 
on aims. 

Small aquariums allow but one or few 
species of water animals. This is better 
for the young child, because he is not 
ready to study relative behavior. If there 
is but one kind of creature, he can be told 
the name and remember it, but if there 
are several different forms darting about 
in one jar, it is dificult for the teacher to 
answer correctly when asked, “What is 
this?” 

Directions for starting and maintaining 
an aquarium usually include this general 
information: “There should be twenty- 
four square inches of surface for each one 
inch of fish; or one gallon of water to one 
or two inches of fish.” These amounts 
are subject to wide variation, dependent 
principally upon the shape of the con- 
tainer and the number of plants. 

Shape of container— 

Rectangular containers are preferable 
to cylindrical ones, but both are better 
than globe-shaped ones. The reason is 
twofold—they allow more exposed sur- 
face for the absorption of oxygen from 
the air, and flat glass gives a more correct 
view of the occupants than a concave 
surface. For a short-time aquarium or 
for observation of forms just brought in, 
a flat, white-enameled cake tin is excel- 
lent. 

Bottom of container— 

Washed sand is best for the bottom of 
the container. Successful aquariums have 
been maintained with rocks, large shells, 
or no bottom material, but it is more diffi- 
cult to do so. The sand catches particles 
of excreted organic matter, and acts as a 


LW. Brownell — 
A Painted Turtle Swimming 


2 Pirx a 


Dragonfly Nymphs 


filter. After the sand and water are put 
into the jar, they should stand several 
hours, before introducing the inhabitants. 
Water— 

It is best to use pond water for part, at 
ieast, of the amount needed. This intro- 
duces minute plant and animal forms 
which will multiply rapidly and furnish 
food for many of the larger creatures. If 
city water must be added, it should be 
the approximate temperature of that in 
which the fish or other forms have been 
living. There should be no change of wa- 
ter unless the balance becomes upset— 
that is, unless the water becomes fo 
Then there must be a hurried change, if 
the animals are to be saved. 

Plants— 

For general purposes, any green plant 
is desirable, even the filamentous forms— 
the algae, frequently called pond scum— 
if washed clean of decaying particles. 
The most pleasing kinds, because of their 
beauty—myriophyllum, ceratophyllum, 

(Continued on page 82) : 
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I Love the Golden Sunshine 


WORDS BY GERTRUDE HARDEMAN MUSIC BY ANNA M. RECCIUS SCHMIDT 





| I love the gold-en sun-shine and the sun-shine loves me, too; I love the 
I love the food that’s good for me be-cause it makes me_ grow; I love to 


air, so fresh and sweet; I love the skies of blue. that, when I 
with win-dows wide in sum-mer or in_ snow; my dai - ly 













romp and play, be-neath the sky so mild, The sun and air are mak-ing me a 
bath that keeps me clean and free from grime— Ir’s fun to be a_ health-y child and 
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I love the gold-en sun-shine and I love the air so 
love the gold-en sun-shine and I love the air so 


hap-py, health-y child. 
hap - py all the time! 
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mild; I know that they are mak-ing me a _ hap-py, health-y child. 


plant mild; I know that they are mak-ing me a hap-py,  health-y child. 
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Suggestions for May Programs 





VOICE OF THE FLAG 


ALPHA T. BRADY 


B® THIS original play ended a unit on 

character traits which had been car- 
ried on in the Agassiz Platoon School, 
Fargo, North Dakota. The play was 
given by the 5B and 5A auditorium class- 
es to children of other classes, and, with 
great pride, was presented at a Parent- 
Teacher Association gathering. 

During auditorium periods the class 
members chose the traits they wished to 
depict in play form, and’ the characters 
for each theme. They decided to bring 
out the desirable trait by contrasting it 
with the undesirable trait. One child 
would suggest conversation, and another 
would improve upon it, until every child 
had contributed to the dialogue. 


STAGE SETTING 


A large flag is pinned on a curtain. 
Behind the curtain is concealed someone 
who takes the part of Voice of the Flag. 


THEME: CHEERFULNESS AND 
AMBITION 


(Enter James, Joe, and Bill. They are 
coming home from school, each carrying 
an arithmetic book. James and Joe are 
gloomy.) 

yaMEs—I don’t like the thought of do- 
ing arithmetic homework. It takes up so 
much of our time that we could have for 
playing. 

yor—I don’t like arithmetic anyway. 

Bitt—I'd like more time to play too; 
but how can we expect to get those bank 
positions we were talking about if we 
don’t know how to do arithmetic? 

yor—Well, you can hand in your 
homework, but we’re going to play mar- 
bles. We can make up a good excuse, 
can’t we, James? 

JAMES—Yes. 
together.) 

VOICE OF THE FLAG—Bill! Bill! 

(Bill looks startled. He can’t seem to 
teli where voice is coming from.) 

BILL—Why, who is calling me? 

VOICE OF THE FLAG—I am calling you. 
I am your flag. It is boys like you that 
are making the flag. 

BILL—Why, I’m just a boy. I thought 
it took men like Washington and Lincoln 
to do a thing like that. 

VOICE OF THE FLAG—Their cheerful- 
ness and ambition helped to make them 
great, and it is boys like you, who are true 

(Continued on page 82) 
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A Scene in “Voice of the Flag” 


CELEBRATING MAY DAY 


MARGARET A. HODGSON 


HM THIS is a simple celebration that a 
class of primary children planned and 
carried out one May Day, and used often 
during the month of May. 
To the tune of “The Farmer in the 
Dell,” they sing: 


Today’s the first of May, 
Today’s the first of May, 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 
Today’s the first of May! 


We'll wind the Maypole gay, 
We'll wind the Maypole gay, 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 
We'll wind the Maypole gay: 


We'll sing and dance and play, 
We'll sing and dance and play, 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 
Today’s the first of May! 


The children choose a May Queen, who 
wears a gold-paper crown and sits in the 
center of the room. 

The children march, forming a circle 
around the Queen. When all are in place, 
they make a low bow and ask in unison, 
“What would you have us do for your 
pleasure, O May Queen?” 

The May Queen answers, “You may 
wind the Maypole for me.” 

The children make another low bow to 
the Queen, at a chord. They then take 

(Continued on page 74) 


PLAYDAYS FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 


G. DARWIN PEAVY 


M AN ANNUAL playday may serye 

several purposes in a rural commy.- 
nity. First, it may be a fitting celebration 
for Closing Day or for May Day; second, 
it may serve as an occasion to exhibit the 
achievements of the year, such as hand. 
craft, sewing, art work, nature study, and 
skill in games; and third, it may bring 
two or more communities together to he- 
come better acquainted and so foster q 
spirit of neighborliness. 

The general plans for the playday may 
be made at a meeting of representatives 
from the schools participating. The per- 
sonnel of this meeting should include the 
teachers, one or two upper-grade stv. 
dents, and one or two parents, from each 
community. At this time all details for 
the managing of the meet should he 
worked out. This will include deciding 
on the time and place, activities, equip- 
ment needed, the awards to be offered, 
officials, and time allotments. The re- 
sponsibilities for the success of the meet 
should be divided among the various 
schools. A plan for raising such funds as 
will be needed should be made at the first 
meeting. Co-operation of community 
organizations such as churches, granges, 
or clubs should be enlisted. 

As the playday will begin in the morn- 
ing, a noon meal must be served. It may 
be a picnic lunch, where each individual 
is responsible for his own; a barbecue, 
where each school is taxed a certain 
amount; or a cafeteria luncheon, with 
the proceeds used to pay for the expenses 
of the day. 

The equipment needed for such a meet 
varies, of course, and depends upon the 
events to be played. Basketballs, tennis 
balls and rackets, baseballs, bats, relay 
material, a rope, an 8-pound shot, stop 
watches, and a starter gun will take care 
of the activities listed here. These are 
only suggested. Various schools may de- 
cide upon others. 

Individual awards should have no in- 
trinsic value, but should be buttons or 
ribbons, simple mementoes of a pleasant 
day. Group awards for teamwork may 
be more permanent trophies, such as ban- 
ners or cups. However, the most satisfy- 
ing award any child can receive is to st 
his name in the local newspaper, and to 
realize that he has made a real contribv- 
tion to the success of the event. 


SUGGESTED PROGRAM FOR THE DAY 


10:00—Arrival of guests, and greeting 
by school acting as host. 
10:30—Group games. Three Deep, 
Cat and Mouse, Black Tom, Stealing 
Sticks, Prisoner’s Base, or others, if prt 
ferred. All participate. 
(Continued on page 68) 
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THE NEW BONNET 


JULIA POWELL 


I have a new bonnet, 
A pretty new bonnet, 
A new yellow bonnet 
To wear on May Day. 


There are daffodils on it, 
And flutes and frills on it. 
On May Day [ll don it; 
Oh, won’t I be gay! 


A BUTTERFLY PLANE 


FRANCES ARNOLD GREENWOOD 


A fairy rode on a butterfly, 

Oh dearie me, oh my! 

It was much the easiest, pleasantest way 
To travel far on a summer’s day. 

I wish that I might travel that way, 

Oh dearie me, oh my! 


IT’S BEDTIME THEN 


LUCRETIA PENNY 


A good clock never hurries, 
A good clock’s never slow; 

And so when ours says “Bedtime,” 
It’s bedtime then, I know. 


I can’t ask our clock to wait— 
Good clocks don’t wait, you see— 

So when our clock says “Bedtime,” 
It’s bedtime then for me. 


SPRING 


MAUDE M. GRANT 


Spring has come, the happy season; 
Bring the rake, the spade, the hoe; 
Make the garden bed all ready 
For the little seeds to grow. 


Spring’s a very happy season 
For each little girl and boy— 
Skies are blue, and birds are singing 
In the sunshine, full of joy. 


THE AIRPLANE 


FRANCES ARNOLD GREENWOOD 


When I am big I will ride in the sky 

And see the clouds go flying by. 

I will look below where the tall trees 
grow, 

And over the meadows where rivers flow. 


I will fly over mountains and ocean’s 
shore, 
Over fields and houses, and many things 
more. 
Like a big, big bird I will soar in the sky, 
And ee will say, ““There’s a plane going 
y!” 
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MORNING TOAST 


DORIS I. BATEMAN 


My toast has such a nice crunchable 
sound 

As I bite my piece that’s all buttered and 
browned. 

Though my egg is pure silver and gold in 
my dish, 

And my orange and cocoa quite all one 
could wish, 

Still, I know that at breakfast the thing 
I like most 

Is my buttered, brown, munchable, 
crunchable toast! 


MAY 


EDNA LOWRY ROSENLOF 


Hear the redbird’s cheery note; 
The robin’s happy song; 

The grosbeak swells his rosy throat; 
And sends the word along. 


The spring is here, the world is young, 
The summer’s on the way. 

It is the loveliest time of year; 
It is the month of May. 


A HIKING CAUTION 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


Come let us hike, come let us roam, 
But let’s not leave our eyes at home. 


All out-of-doors is overflowing 
With things to see while we are going. 


Gay birds on wing, and nests in trees; 
Grasshoppers, too, and velvet bees. 


Wild flowers fair and crawling creatures 
That can indeed become our teachers. 


Oh, let’s be sure we’re wide awake 
The next time that a hike we take! 


~ LETTERS 


FRANCES GORMAN RISSER 


Oh, letters. are like messengers, 
Like carrier pigeons, white! 

They fly across the sea and land, 
All through the day and night; 


They speed from land to land, and bring 
Us news from those at home. 

Our letter birds can find us out, 
No matter where we roam; 


They flutter north, south, east, and 
west, 
In sun or snow or rain, 
Their white wings bind the whole earth 
’round, 
Like links upon a chain! 


IM GLAD THEY'RE FREE 


LUCRETIA PENNY 


I always try to get my share 

Of exercise, and good fresh air, 

And sweet, sound sleep, because I know 
I need them all to make me grow. 


FOR MOTHER 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


What shall I give my mother— 
For Mother’s Day is here— 

What shall I give my mother 
That she will treasure dear? 


A bouquet from my garden? 
A trinket from the store? 

No, I shall give to her a gift 
I’ve often given before: 


A day that’s filled with friendliness 
And helpfulness and cheer, 

All tied with laughter and a song, 
To please my mother dear. 


THE FRIENDLY SHOWER 


ALICE THORN FROST 


We like a little friendly shower 

Which lasts quite often half an hour— 
The flowers and I— 

It flies across the hillside fast, 


And finds our pleasant garden last, 
Then hurries by. 


We like a little friendly shower, 

And never mind dark clouds that lower— 
The flowers and I— 

For soon the golden sun peeps out, 

The fountain leaps with joyous shout, 
Blue smiles the sky. 


LET IT GROW 


EVANTHA CALDWELL 


When you have a happy thought, 
Be careful not to hide it, 
Because the thing for you to do, 
If you are kind and sweet and true— 
And I am saying this to YOU— 
Is, right away, divide it! 


A happy thought is something fine 
That grows to be a treasure, 

But only if you give a part, 

With generous and joyous heart, 

To someone—then you’ve made a start 
To bring it to full measure. 


The one to whom you give a share 
Will in delight receive it; 

He will divide it with a friend, 

And think how far it will extend— 

Some say that it will never end, 
And I—oh, I believe it! 
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A Play for Child Health Day 
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A “600D FOOD” HEALTH PLAY 


SARA SAMPLE 


H THIS play provides dialogue for fif- 

teen children, but if each child gives 
several of the answers to the teacher’s 
questions in Scene Two, the number of 
characters can be cut down. Should the 
teacher wish to have more than fifteen 
children take part, they could be added 
and merely show their vegetable pictures 
and take part in the songs. 


CHARACTERS 
JIMMY NANCY (Tom’s young- 
JOAN er sister ) 
MARY ANN OTHER CHILDREN (as 
TOM many as desired ) 


SCENE ONE 


The scene, a village street, may have 
a setting of trees and a fence, painted on 
unbleached muslin or on an old sheet. 

(Two children, Jimmy and Joan, are 
walking to school singing to the tune of 
“The Mulberry Bush.” ) 

This is the way we walk to school, 

Walk to school, 
Walk to school, 

This is the way we walk to school, 

At half-past eight each morning. 

(Mary Ann skips on to stage and 
catches up with them, joining in the last 
few lines of the song.) 

JIMMY—Good morning, Mary Ann. 

JOAN—Hello! Where’s your lunch 
today? 

MARY ANN—Mother won’t let me car- 
ry it this nice weather. She says half a 
mile isn’t too far to walk for lunch, and 
a hot lunch is better for me at noon. 

yjimMyY—TI like a hot lunch, too. I like 
potatoesand ... . 

JOAN (interrupting)—Oh, I like but- 
tered carrots and peas. 

ToM (off stage)—Hi! Wait for us. 

(Tom and Nancy, brother and sister, 
come in, Tom holding Nancy’s hand and 
carrying a lunch box.) 

JIMMY (pointing a finger eagerly at 
Nancy)—Did you remember to eat your 
hot cereal this morning? | 

NANCY—No, I. didn’t 
(Stamps her foot.) 

TOM—I'Il bet the second grade will win 
in the contest to see which grade eats hot 
cereal more regularly. (Puffs out chest.) 


want it. 


I ate mine, but Sister didn’t eat hers. 
(Nancy sulks.) 
jJiImMY—I bet the first grade will win! 
Tate mine. (He also expands chest. Turns 
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suddenly to Nancy and points an accus- 
ing finger.) Why didn’t you eat yours? 

NANCY (scowling)—I don’t like it. 

ToM—How do you know you don’t 
like it? You never even tasted it. 

(Nancy does not answer, but, pouting, 
walks a little way off, unnoticed.) 

TOM (continues, smiling suddenly)— 
Mother put cream and sliced bananas on 
my cereal this morning. Umm, it was 
good! 

JOAN—I had fruit for breakfast, too. 
I had prunes, and then oatmeal. 

MARY ANN—I did, too. I had a big ap- 
ple before I ate my farina. 

jimmy—lI had fruit, too. I ate an or- 
ange and then I had corn-meal mush. 

(Nancy has walked to the other side of 
the stage, away from the other children. 
She listens, with her back toward them.) 

ToM—I drank two glasses of water be- 
fore breakfast. 

jJimMyY—I drank one, but I'll have at 
least eight glasses drunk by tonight. 

JOAN—I will, too. 

MARY ANN—So will I. (Turns 
around.) Come. over here, Nancy. 

(Nancy does not answer.) 

TOM—She’s cross. That’s because she 
doesn’t feel well. And she doesn’t feel 
well because she doesn’t eat what she 
should. When Mother tries to make her 
eat, she cries. 

JOAN—Why doesn’t your mother make 
her eat, anyway? 

TOM—Because Mother says if you are 
cross or unhappy or worried when you 
eat, your food won’t digest right and do 
you anv good. It will only make you feel 
sick. 

JOAN, MARY ANN, JIMMY (fogether) 
—Oh! 

MARY ANN—I guess then we should try 
to be very cheerful at mealtime. 

JIMMY—Maybe it’s because Nancy 
doesn’t eat her breakfast that she is so rest- 
less before noon. Maybe that’s why she 
doesn’t do her language work right. 

ToM—Yes, I guess it’s because she’s 
hungry. I think that’s why she gets tired 
every afternoon before it’s time to go 
home. I’m afraid she won’t be able to 
keep up. with the rest of the first-grade 
children. 

(Nancy has turned halfway toward 
them, moved closer, and cocked her head 
on one side to listen better, although she 
does not face them.) 

toM—Mother puts up a good lunch 
for us—sandwiches with eggs, or meat, or 
cheese; some fresh fruit or vegetable, two 
or three cookies, and maybe a piece of 








candy for each of us. So Nancy needn't 
be hungry. We always have a pint of 
milk apiece. 

jimMy—Oh, I drink at least a quart of 
milk every day. 

JOAN—So do I! Four big glassfuls! 

MARY ANN—I do, too. I have milk for 
every meal. I drink more than a quart a 
day, I’m sure. 

JOAN (furning to Tom)—Do you like 
to eat at school? It’s so sort of dusty and 
chalky! Oh, it’s clean, I guess, and all 
right to study in, but a dining room seems 
cleaner to eat in. 

MARY ANN—TI‘d rather eat on a table- 
cloth than on a school desk, where there 
have been books, crayon, and flies. 

TOM—Oh, I always put everything in- 
side my desk first and then wipe off any 
paste or dirt. Mother always gives us a 
clean oilcloth or paper napkin to put on 
our desks before we eat. And, of course, 
we always wash our hands first, just as we 
do at home. 

(A bell rings.) 

jJimMy—Oh, that’s the last bell; let’s 
run! (He runs off stage.) 

TOM (catching Nancy’s hand)—Come 
on, Sister. 

(All run off stage at opposite side from 
which they entered.) 


SCENE Two 


Besides the five children who took part 
in Scene One, there are ten additional 
characters. The place is the schoolroom. 
The usual blackboard at the front of the 
room may be the background, with the 
following lines or similar ones written on 
it in large, plain script: “Good food is the 
material from which to build good bod- 
ies.” One or two good-health posters 
may also be displayed. A desk and chair 
for the teacher stand at one side and at 
the front of the stage. Facing the desk 

(Continued on page 66) 

















On the Way to School—Scene One 
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INTERMEDIATE AND UPPER GRADES SECTION 





Raceu Aveny * of My? a 


B HANGING May baskets is a pretty custom which many chil- 

dren observe on the first day of May. Baskets can be made in 

school, using paper in colors that will look well with the flowers. 

ON THE FIRST OF MAY Perhaps the whole class will decide to make baskets for shut-ins, 
and appoint a committee to deliver them. In filling the baskets, 

remember that certain wild flowers should be picked sparingly or 


not at all, and that cultivated flowers must not be picked without 
permission from the owner. 
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France in the Sixth Grade 


MARGARET E. DENNIS 


Teacher of Art, Public Schools, Newark, Delaware 


M@ WHEN eager, interested sixth-grade 

children came to the art class asking, 
“What do people in France wear?” “Do 
French children like ice cream?” “Do 
they play baseball?” and similar questions, 
I was glad that a part of my summer had 
been spent in France. To the store of in- 
formation which the children had collect- 
ed in their history and geography classes, 
I now could contribute the human inter- 
est which made France a living, vital land 
of people instead of merely a name and a 
place on the map. 

The interest grew. Our discussions be- 
came involved. We read; we collected 
pictures. Soon we had learned so much 
about France that we wanted to present 
and crystallize our knowledge in some 
way. The class had had experience in 
making picture maps. “Why not make 
one of France?” they asked. And so our 
activity was begun. 

The map must be large; it must be dur- 
able, for we hoped it would be so worth 
while that future classes would wish to 
use it. Since oilcloth seemed to serve 
our purpose best, we bought the largest 
square of oilcloth we could find (about 
fifty-four inches), and used the plain 
back for our drawing surface. After this 
was decided on, we were able to estimate 
the size of our map outline, which was, 
of course, very large. Members of the 
class most proficient in arithmetic were 
assigned the task of enlarging the map to 
scale from the small one in their geogra- 
phy book. In order to save wear and tear 
on the oilcloth map, the enlarging was 


A Vegetable Shop in Sunny France 


done on large sheets of 
wrapping paper pasted 
together. Because this 
map was to be deco- 
rative as well as in- 
formative, we allowed 
wide spaces for borders 
on all sides. 

“People” had moti- 
vated our first discus- 
sion, and various people 
were the subjects of 
our first drawings. Our 
previous work in figure 
drawing helped great- 
ly. The next question 
was, Where could peo- 
ple be put on the map? 
We wished to use many 
large figures and were 
afraid that they would 
occupy too much of 
our space. It was then 
suggested that they be 
used as our top and bottom border. Why 
not let people parade informally across 
that space? With that in mind, we con- 
tinued our drawings, keeping the figures 
six inches in height. Drawing people was 
perhaps the most interesting part of the 
activity because there was such a variety: 
peasants wearing smocks and sabots, fish- 
ermen with bushy beards, schoolboys in 
berets, market women with their baskets 
of long bread, bicycle riders, monks and 
nuns in their robes, and a policeman from 
Paris. This was a typical procession. 

It was logical that dwellings follow 
next. We found French houses almost as 
various as the people. The children drew 
thatch-roofed cottages of Normandy and 
half-timbered houses of the medieval 
towns. They found it thrilling to draw 
the charming walled city of Carcassonne. 
These drawings were to be placed on the 
map and were drawn in correct scale. 
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Pupils’ Wall Map of France, Showing Characteristics of Various Areas 


The class was quick to decide which 
towns were the most important and how 
each could be represented on the map. 
Paris was pictured by showing the famous 
Arc de Triomphe and the Eiffel Tower. 
The city’s love of music and gaiety was 
evidenced by the opera house. A fasci- 
nating study of Gothic cathedrals grew 
out of the drawing of Notre Dame Ca- 
thedral. By this time, the children had 
become accustomed to drawing in the 
small scale, and realized that if their 
drawings were to be effective they must 
be simple and strong. 

The fairylike palace of Versailles was 
indicated by its well-known fountains. 
Tiny looms hung with gay stuffs located 
the city of Lyon.. Bordeaux was identified 
by bottled wine; and Nice, the playland 
of the south, by bright beach umbrellas. 
The children displayed great ingenuity 

(Continued on page 76). 
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The New Intermediate Curriculum 


W. B. TOWNSEND 


Curriculum Consultant, Tempe, Arizona 


H LAST month the writer, in discussing 

the problem of a new curriculum for 
the primary grades, tried to answer the 
following questions. (1) What is the 
purpose of the school? (2) What expe- 
riences should children have? (3) What 
are the interests of children? (4) What 
problems of contemporary life should 
children try to solve? (5) What general- 
izations are necessary to form desired 
behavior patterns? (6) What unit prob- 
lems will help develop these behavior 
patterns? 

The same procedure will be followed 
this month. However, the reader should 
review the previous article, inasmuch as 
some of that discussion pertains to the in- 
termediate-age group as well. For exam- 
ple, the answer to the first question will 
be the same for both groups and so it will 
not be repeated. 


— IT WAS suggested that the primary 

teacher should integrate the social- 
studies, science, and health experiences in 
a series of related units, and, in addition, 
provide other experiences in the field of 
music, literature, and games. 

If the child coming from the primary 
grades has become a free reader, and has 
learned to solve problems and to work un- 
der his own direction, then in the inter- 
mediate grades he does not need so much 
integrating done for him, but rather 
should be encouraged to do more inte 
grating and organizing for himself. 

In an ungraded school, of course, each 
teacher will need to develop all types of 
experiences herself, but in graded schools 
a division of labor should be made. In a 
school with six teachers in the intermedi- 
ate grades, three teachers might teach so- 
cial studies, one health and science, one 
music and play, and one literature. The 
six rooms would be equipped as follows: 
three social-science laboratories, one sci- 
ence laboratory, one music studio, and 
one library. 

Such a plan would enable a school to 
provide a much richer environment with 
the same number of rooms and would al- 
low each child to contact four different 
teachers. The writer has found that such 
a plan helps the teacher to enjoy her work 
more, and also improves the work done in 
the classroom, since it is almost impossible 
to find teachers who can guide children 
of this age in all of these experiences. 

If the following principles—which 
have been mentioned many times before 
—are kept in mind, poor groupings of 
subject matter will not be made. (1) The 
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only purpose of content experiences (so- 
cial studies, science, and health) is to help 
the child solve his contemporary prob- 
lems and make adjustment to situations 
which he feels are important. (2) The 
only purpose of leisure-time experiences 
(literature, music, and games) is to help 
the child enjoy his leisure now. (3) Re- 
lated skills should be developed only as 
they are needed. 

The following daily program’ to use in 
grades three to six has been found very 
satisfactory. Of course, with such a pla- 
toon organization as suggested above, the 
activities will come at different times for 
different groups. 


9:00-10:00 Health and science units. 
(Supplementary activity 
for arithmetic.) ” 

Music and rhythms.* 
Games.* 

Literature activities. 
Social-studies unit.* 
Language-expression ac- 
tivities. Working up and 
giving reports, composing 
group stories, keeping a 
diary, etc. 

Supplementary drill activ- 
ities. Reading, language 
usage, spelling, handwrit- 
ing, art, speech training. 


10:00-—10:30 
10:30—11:00 
11:00—12:00 
1:00— 2:30 
2:30— 3:15 


3:15— 4:00 


1 Programs for ungraded schools were given in the 
February 1934 issue of THe INSTRUCTOR. 

2 The use of this time will depend upon the im- 
portance of arithmetic to the people of the commu- 
nity. If the functional ——— is used, very little 
time will be necessary before the fifth or sixth 

des. In conservative communities a daily half- 
our period may be necessary, but the writer prefers 
an hour period three times a week. The other two 
hours should be devoted to health and science units. 
If the course of study is developed on the unit plan, 
and individual instruction is given within each unit, 
then the children may be allowed to carry on individ- 
ual projects in science if they complete the arith- 
metic unit under the time limit. 

8 The teacher may spend this hour in any way that 
she wishes. Generally she will have a period of out- 
door games each day. 

e whole afternoon may be spent as the teacher 
thinks best. These time limits are pace suggestive. 
For instance, during the first part of the unit most of 
the time would be spent in reading. Toward the end, 
the whole afternoon might be spent in construction or 
in special art work. The procedure to be used in de- 
veloping a unit is described in the April 1934 and 
September 1934 issues of THE INSTRUCTOR. 


B® ALL units should have their origin in 

some basic interest of the children. 
These interests will depend upon the 
growth level and immediate environment 
of each particular group. 

It is much harder to tabulate the inter- 
ests of children as they get older, and a 
much larger range of activities is possible. 
The list which we have found useful is 
given below in connection with each unit. 


M THE problems of contemporary life 

are the same as those given last month 
for the primary grades, and so they will 
not be repeated. 


H THE following major generalizations 

may be found useful by the child in 
intermediate grades as he is called upon to 
adjust himself to experiences in his every- 
day world. 

1. It has taken many centuries for our 
natural resources to be formed. 

2. We must be more farsighted in our 
use of certain resources (soil, coal, oil, 
etc.), or future generations will be handi- 
capped. 

3. As primitive man and pioneer man 
learned to control their environment, 
they were able to raise their standard of 
living. 

4. Modern man is learning how to pro- 
duce more and more goods by using ma- 
chines to help him. 

§. People have found that they will 
have more in the long run if each person 
specializes in doing one thing. 

6. Since some regions are suited for one 
type of work and some for another, and 
since we have good means of transporta- 
tion, such specialization is feasible. 

7. The people of each district must 
study their own situation carefully in or- 
der to know what work is best for them 
to do. Distance from market, labor sup- 
ply, tariffs, and so forth, are as important 
as climate, soil, and rainfall. 

8. Because of this specialization, the 
people have become very dependent upon 
people in other districts for many of the 
things they use every day. 


M THE writer does not say that the 
following list of centers of interest, 
themes, and unit problems is the best that 
can be found. However, this content 
has proved fairly satisfactory in situations 
in which it has been used. He will be the 
first to admit that he has been influenced 
by the program being used in most schools 
at the present time. He has tried to keep 
in mind the fact that teachers have a 
background of content that should be 
used if possible, that it will be easier for 
them to use a new course of study if it 
does not break too much with their past 
ways of doing things, and that the con- 
tent phases should be so chosen that books 
available for the teacher can be used. 
(Continued on page 62) 
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De Cou, from Ewing Galloway 
Norwegian Children in Native Costumes 





De Cou, from Ewing Galloway 
A Viking Ship in the Museum at Oslo, Norway 











































R. Raffius, from R. I. Nesmith 
Decorating Pottery in Copenhagen, Denmark 
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E. M. Newman, from Wide World Photos, Inc. 
In Houses Like This Lived the Norwegians 
of The Middle Ages 








A Scandinavian Project 


CHRISTINE SORENSEN 


Formerly, Home-Room Teacher and Librarian, Platoon School, Brush, Colorado 


cessful projects worked out in my 
fifth-grade class was that on the Scandi- 
navian countries. Somehow, we are rath- 
er prone to overlook these small countries 
in favor of the more spectacular ones. 
However, I can truly say that the enthu- 
siasm and interest of the class were greater 
than in any other project that we had 
taken up. Fortunately, since we found 
magazine information scarce, we were 
able to secure a great deal of firsthand 
knowledge from the Scandinavian people 
in our community. 

Our exhibit, which far exceeded any of 
those which we worked out during other 
projects, consisted of linens, silver, brass, 
china, wood carvings, mugs, pipes, pic- 
tures, books, authentic native costumes, 
and many other articles. Upon request, 
the exhibit was held over so that the peo- 
ple of the community might enjoy it, too. 

The activity gave the children an 
opportunity to make interesting com- 
parisons, and to appreciate the rich 
background of these countries and the 
contributions of their heroes to the fields 
of art, literature, science, industry, and 
exploration. It stimulated a sincere and 
a lasting admiration for the people of 
Scandinavia. 

I. Aims of unit. 

A. To familiarize children with habits 
and ways of living in Scandinavian 
countries. 

B. To show how environment affects 
the physical characteristics and mode 
of living of any people. 


Ewing Galloway 
Selma Lagerlof, Swedish Author, Who Wrote 
“The Wonderful Adventures of Nils” 


C. Tocreate a feeling of sympathy and 
understanding for the people of other 
countries. 
D. To-help pupils develop appreciation 
of the rich.historical background fur- 
nished by the Vikings. 
E. To help pupils acquire an apprecia- 
tion of the contributions of the Scan- 
dinavians to civilization. 
II.. Suggested activities. 
A. Collect pictures. 
B. Make scrapbook. 
C. Bring in news reports. 
D. Make a “Did You Know” chart of 
interesting facts. 
E. Make a Scandinavian “Hero Book- 
let.” 
F. Collect stamps and coins from Scan- 
dinavian countries. 
G. Make Viking ship models. 
H. Dramatize Scandinavian fairy tales, 
I. Make a “Shadow Show.” 
J. Make a Scandinavian costume. 
K. Write poems for booklet. 
L. Plan an exhibit of linens and pot- 
tery from Denmark. 
M. Serve afternoon coffee and Danish 
pastries to faculty. 
III. Language correlations. 
A. Objectives. 
1. To develop in the pupil a desire to 
say things in the best way. 
2. To enable him to express himself 
more adequately in classes other than 
English. 
3. To develop skill in writing up 
reports from outlines. 
(Continued on page 70) 
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Roald Amundsen, Norwegian Explorer, 
the First Man to Reach the South Pole 
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Percy Bysshe Shelley 


H IT IS possible to teach this beautiful 

poem appreciatively without giving 
the pupils an account of Shelley’s life. 
However, if you wish to present the topic, 
we recommend the following excellent 
biographies: for the teacher, Shelley, by 
John A. Symonds (Macmillan) ; and for 
the pupils, the section on Shelley in Eng- 
lish Literature for Boys and Girls, by 


Lesson Plans for Teaching Poems 
"TO A SKYLARK,” BY SHELLEY 


ANNA WINANS KENNY 


Instructor of English, Chicago Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 


H. E. Marshall (Stokes). The style of the 
latter is peculiarly adapted for reading to 
the class, should you prefer that instead of 
giving the reading of the book as an out- 
side assignment. 

Several avenues of approach to the 
poem are open. Personally, I like to use 
a simple picture, such as Breton’s “The 
Song of the Lark.” Pupils already love 
it; they understand how powerfully ef- 
fective and how emotionally moving the 
song of the lark must be, judging from 
the girl’s posture and her rapt expression. 
The picture helps to build background, to 
give the feel of open places. Tell the pu- 
pils that Shelley caught that same mood 
of rapturous adoration, and has passed it 
on to us in this exquisite lyric. 

Again, you might read several similar 
poems about skylarks: Shakespeare’s 
“Hark! Hark! the Lark,” Wordsworth’s 
“To a Skylark,” Hogg’s “The Skylark,” 


and Herrick’s “To the Lark.” Comment 
briefly on the beauty of these poems; then 
explain that because Shelley’s poem is 
conceded to be a masterly treatment of 
this theme, it is chosen for detailed study. 

You may prefer to introduce Shelley as 
an old friend, author of a childhood fa- 
vorite, “The Cloud,” parts of which many 
children have memorized. Talk about 
Shelley as a nature lover, gradually lead- 
ing into the discussion of this particular 
poem, “To a Skylark,” as an illustration 
of his ability to give us pleasure through 
sense appeal. If you can be generous with 
time, a combined approach, made of all 
three methods suggested, would be most 
effective. 

Keep clearly in mind the threefold ob- 
jective of teaching lyric poetry: to help 
the child understand the poet’s meaning: 
to lead him to experience the emotion of 

(Continued on page 75) 





“To a Skylark,” 


Hail to thee, blithe spirit! 
Bird thou never wert, 
That from heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated 
art. 


Higher still and higher 
From the earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fire; 
The blue deep thou wingest, 
And singing still dost soar, and soar- 
ing ever singest. 


In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun, 
O’er which clouds are bright’ning, 
Thou dost float and run, 
Like an unbodied joy whose race is 
just begun. 


The pale purple even 
Melts around thy flight; 
Like a star of heaven, 
In the broad daylight 
Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy 
shrill delight, 


Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere, 
Whose intense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn clear, 
Until we hardly see, we feel that it 
is there. 
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All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud, 
As, when night is bare, 
From one lonely cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and 
heaven is overflowed. 


What thou art we know not; 
What is most like thee? 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see, 
As from thy presence showers a rain 
of melody:— 


Like a poet hidden 
In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden, 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it 
heeded not: 


Like a high-born maiden 
In a palace-tower, 
Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 
With music sweet as love, which 
overflows her bower: 


Like a glow-worm golden 
In a dell of dew, 
Scattering unbeholden 
Its aerial hue 
Among the flowers and grass, which 
screen it from the view: 


by Percy Bysshe Shelley 


Like a rose embowered 
In its own green leaves, 
By warm winds deflowered, 
Till the scent it gives 
Makes faint with too much sweet 
these heavy-winged thieves: 


Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 
Rain-awakened flowers, 
All that ever was 
Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy mu- 
sic doth surpass. 


Teach us, sprite or bird, 
What sweet thoughts are thine: 
I have never heard 
Praise of love or wine 
That panted forth a flood of rapture 


so divine. 


Chorus Hymeneal, 
-Or triumphal chaunt, 
Matched with thine would be all 
But an empty vaunt, 
A thing wherein we feel there is some 
hidden want. 


What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain? 
What ‘fields,.or waves, or moun- 
tains? 
What shapes of sky or plain? 
What love of thine own kind? What 


ignorance of pain? 


With thy clear keen joyance 
Languor cannot be: 
Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee: 
Thou lovest: but ne’er knew love’s 
sad satiety. 


Waking or asleep, 
Thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream, 
Or how could thy notes flow in such 
a crystal stream? 


We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not: 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell 
of saddest thought. 


Yet if we could scorn 
Hate, and pride, and fear; 
If we were things born 
Not to shed a tear, 
I know not how thy joy we ever 
should come near. 


Better than all measures 
Of delightful sound, 
Better than all treasures 
That in books are found, 
Thy skill to poet were, thou scorner 
of the ground! 


Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know, 
Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow, 
The world should listen then, as I am 
listening now. 
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Three Tests to Use in May 


A TEST IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


MILTON C. EASTMAN 
Principal, Long Point Grade School, Long Point, Illinois 


Fill each blank with the word or group of 
words which makes the statement bistori- 
cally accurate. 

1. The Philippine Islands were pur- 
chased by the United States as a result of 
_— aa =| 

2. The first permanent settlement at 
Quebec was made by __.____. 

3. _..... settled Georgia in 1733. 

4. The ........ are a religious group 
which is centered in Utah. 

§. The Boston Massacre may be given 
as a cause of the War. 

6. A system of duties laid by a govern- 
ment on goods imported or exported is 
known as a ___. 

7. The United States president who 
succeeded McKinley was 

8. The first practical sewing machine 
was invented by 

9. The Declaration of Independence 
was signed in the year 

10. The first permanent English settle- 
ment in America was made at 

11. The Mississippi River was discov- 
ered by a Spaniard called - ' 

12. _.... was the first Secretary of the 
Treasury in the United States. 

13. The Panama Canal was completed 
during the administration of 

14. Chicago’s Century of Progress Ex- 
position was held in the years 

15. A direct cause of the Mexican War 
was the dispute between the United States 
and Mexico over the boundary of 

16. The Senate is a part of the 
branch of the government. 

17. The last cabinet member to be add- 
ed to the President’s cabinet was the Sec- 
retary of ___. 

18. The American National Red Cross 
was founded by 

19. Sympathizers with England during 
the period of the Revolution were called 

20. President 
of Good Feeling.” 

21. The Hawaiian Islands were annexed 
to the United States in the year 

22. England’s interference with our 
trade led to the War of ; 

23. Louisiana was purchased in 

24. The Emancipation Proclamation 
was issued by - 

25. The battle between the “Monitor” 
and the “Merrimac” occurred during the 


inspired the “Era 


War. 
26. The words, “Give me liberty or give 
me death,” were uttered by - when 


he addressed the Virginia Assembly. 
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27. The date when the United States 
entered the World War was... 

28. ___ invented the Atlantic Cable. 
_29. Gold was discovered in California 
during the administration of President 


30. Mail was carried on horseback be- 
tween Missouri and California in 1860 by 


the . 
(For key, see page 76) 


A HEALTH TEST 


ESTHER H. KRZIZA 
Teacher, McKinley School, Wyandotte, Michigan 


I. Underline the word or group of words 
that makes the sentence true. 

1. A child should bathe (only once, at 
least twice) a week. 

2. A bath should be taken in a (warm, 
cold) room. 

3. We should keep our hands and faces 
(clean, dirty). 

4. It is healthy to be (dirty, clean). 

5. We like to see people wear (soiled, 
clean) clothes. 

6. (Clean, Dirty) clothes wear longer. 

am Clothes should (often, never) be 
aire 


II. Put an X before each sentence that is 
true. 

We should eat fruit and vegetables. 
We should eat only meat. 

We should drink milk each day. 
Milk is not good for children. 

We should go without breakfast. 
We should eat breakfast each day. 
We should eat candy before meals. 

. We should eat candy only after 


PNAS PYr PT 


meals. 
9. We should read when our eyes are 
tired. 


Ill. Fill in the blanks with words from 
the list below. 

1. We should have 
sleep. 

2. Sleep helps us to 

3. A child needs to go to bed 
than his parents. 

4. It makes us healthy to have 
sleep. 

§. We should clean our teeth at least 

_.. a day. 

6. We should go to the dentist 

7. Every person should have his - 
toothbrush. 


air when we 


8. We should _ our food well. 
regularly chew 
grow enough 
twice earlier 
fresh own 


(For key, see page 64) 








A TEST IN ENGLISH 


WAYNE T. BRANOM 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Kane County, Illinois 


CAPITALIZATION 


Underline all the letters which should be 
capitals, 
1. sixth street has a new pavement. 
2. the french boy came from paris, 
3. yours very truly, 
4. labor day is always the first monday 
in september. 
§. ray and frank went away. 
6. may i see the man from detroit? 
7. the wabash river forms the south- 
— boundary of illinois. 
the is going to attend the university 
of pg 
9. the national education association 
has its headquarters in washington, d.c. 
10. miss thompson, principal of lincoln 
school, lives in aurora. 
11. mary went west to school. 


USAGE 


Cross out the incorrect word of the paired 
words in parenthesis. 
1. Who has (saw, seen) the book 
which was (took, taken) from the desk? 
2. Where (is, are) the hat you (saw, 
seen) yesterday? 
3. Has he (went, gone) to the beach? 
4. There (was, were) two persons that 
(ran, run) home. 
§. She can (right, write) her lesson 
well. 
6. It was (me, I) and not (her, she) 
who did the problem. 
7. The two boys (was, were) there. 
8. I (saw, seen) (he, him) in the store. 
9. There (was, were) only one person 
who had (saw, seen) the act before. 
10. He has (went, gone) but we (is, 
are) expecting him back next week. 
11. She (did, done) her work but she 
hasn’t (give, given) it to the teacher. 


PUNCTUATION 


Read each sentence carefully and put in 
all marks of punctuation which are need- 
ed to make the sentence correct. 

1. Marys hat was taken from the car 

2. The boys gathered hard maple wal- 
nut mountain ash and hickory leaves 

3. The teacher asked Where did you 
spend your vacation 

4. Sincerely yours 

§. Sept Oct Nov and Dec are abbrevia- 
tions for certain months of the year 

6. Oh look here 

7. We are going to win the basketball 
game said Frank 

8. No he hasnt gone yet 

9. The girl lives on Michigan Avenue 
Chicago Illinois 

10. Oh oh she shouted Ive caught a large 
fish 
11. Wont you come soon and visit us 
(For key, see page 65) 
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Creative Dramatization through Music 


HELEN SCHULHOFF 
Teacher, Sixth Grade, Washington School, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


B PROBABLY one of the best aids for 

vital teaching in the schoolroom is 
dramatization, provided it is really an 
outgrowth of self-expression on the part 
of the pupils. 

A few years ago I was in charge of a 
fifth-grade group. These children were 
a heterogeneous group, with I.Q.’s rang- 
ing from 140 to 80. 

One day we had as a language exercise 
Margaret I. Dicksee’s familiar picture, 
“The Child Handel.” The child musician 
is found by his parents and neighbors 
practicing on the forbidden clavichord. 
The time is late at night. 

My pupils were so impressed with the 
traits of character displayed by the child 
Handel that they decided to study his life 
more fully in order to find out why he 
was forbidden to play on the instrument, 
and why the instrument was put away in 
the attic. They were deeply interested 
and wanted to know more. 

The first step in the study of Handel’s 
life was to secure our reference material. 
We found several books in our own li- 
brary and several were brought in from 
the public library. A few of the books 
were written for children, but, for the 
most part, they were difficult biographies. 
It was astonishing to see how the children 
actually dug out the material they needed, 
and how absorbed they became as the 
study progressed. 

When they had found articles on the 
life of Handel, the children read them to 
the class and discussed the things that im- 
pressed them most deeply. They were 
amazed that the child Handel loved music 
so dearly that he overcame all sorts of 
barriers, including harsh parental disap- 
proval and even physical fear and dis- 
comfort in order to persevere in his loved 
undertaking, and that he won lasting 
fame as an outstanding composer and 
musician. 

In the meantime the music teacher be- 
came interested in the venture, and she 
presented some of Handel’s beautiful 
compositions. She awakened in the pupils 
a desire to hear more of them. In their 
music work the class explored Handel’s 
music. They learned songs, piano solos, 
and violin selections, and heard phono- 
graph records of some of Handel’s compo- 
sitions. Those who had radios at home 
listened for Handel’s music. 

We had been doing quite a bit of work 
along the lines of dramatization, and the 
class decided this interesting boy would 
make a splendid subject around which to 
weave a real-life play. 
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After the play was developed it proved 
to be so interesting that the children de- 
cided to give it as an assembly program. 
That meant choosing a suitable cast. The 
characters were enumerated in the order 
of their importance in the play. Then 
children volunteered to test their abil- 
ity for portraying the various characters. 
The class chose the pupils whom they 
thought best fitted for the parts. It was 


very satisfying to observe how well they 
chose the actors, and how unselfish they 
were in working for the good of the play. 

The pupils conferred with the art 
teacher on the question of costumes and 
settings for the play. They made a sys- 
tematic list of needed articles, and either 
brought them from home or borrowed 
them from friends. 

Those who were able painted or built 
the stage properties and scenery. All the 
members of the class either helped with 
the preparation or acted in the play. 

Innumerable worth-while attitudes and 
habits, as well as knowledge, resulted from 
this work. The children obtained an in- 
sight into the lives of German children of 

(Continued on page 72) 


Handling Social-Study Groups 


MABEL E. MORAN 


Teacher, Intermediate Grades, Emerson School, Indianapolis, Indiana 


M BECAUSE very little material is 
available which presents the much- 
needed explanation of how work is to be 
done, this outline of the technique of 
handling small groups in the social-study 
program of intermediate grades is sub- 
mitted. Suggestions contained herein may 
help to solve a few of the problems which 
a teacher meets in determining the par- 
ticular method of procedure to use in or- 
der to obtain the desired results. 
I; Appoint a capable, but not dominat- 
ing, captain for each group. 
II. Arrange small groups (about five pu- 
pils in each group). 
A. Teacher may appoint members. 
1. According to ability. 
2. Alphabetically. 
3. To take care of “cases.” 
4. To keep balance of good, medi- 
um, and poor students. 
B. Captains may choose groups. 
III. Captains select, and give to group 
members, a variety of books from sécial- 
study reading material so that members 
may locate general information upon an- 
nounced topic. 
IV. Teacher presents guide questions cov- 
ering the basic points to be learned by all 
pupils. Additional questions should be 
provided for those finishing first. Ques- 
tions may be written on blackboard or on 
individual papers. 
V. Method of work. 
A. Individuals do their own research 
work to answer all guide questions; 
or, 
B. Captain divides guide questions 
among members of group, each being 
held responsible for his share. 
VI. Captain calls group together (after 
most pupils have finished questions) to 


check, compare, and discuss information 

found in research. 

A. Talk over debatable material, and 
try to reach a decision. 

B. Read especially good paragraphs to 
group. 

C. Help one another find answers if 
necessary. 

D. Check answers found. 

VII. Captain adjourns group to write up 

findings and interesting facts. Each in- 

dividual also writes two or three questions 
on important points which he will expect 
his audience to answer after he finishes 
giving his report. 
A. Basis for evaluation of questions. 
1. They must be clearly stated. 
2. They must be based upon mate- 
rial in report. 
3. They must stimulate thought. 
4. They must call for judgment. 
5. They must require more than a 
one-word answer. 

VIII. Captain again calls group together. 
A. Each member reads his prepared 
paragraph. 

B. Group comments, criticizes, and 
suggests changes. 

C. Group votes on best paragraph, 
stating reasons for choice. 

D. Each member reads prepared ques- 
tions. Three best questions are picked 
on basis stated above. 

IX. Group decides how report is to be 
presented to audience. 

A. Maps, charts, graphs, illustrations, 
talks, or dramatizations. 

B. Decide upon each member’s contri- 
bution to report to audience. 

X. Individuals prepare part of report 

assigned to each by captain. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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H. Armstrong Roberts 


“THERE'S MUSIC IN ALL THINGS, 
IF MAN HAD EARS”—BYRON 
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B® NATURE is lavish with her music. Children should 

have the opportunity of becoming acquainted early 
with the treasures of melody which surround them. The 
singing birds, the humming insects, the whispering trees, 
and the laughing brook carry messages to the music- 
lover and to the scientist for each to interpret in his own 
way. Let the teacher help the child to hear. 


Plates I-XII of this section supply material for a unit on music. 


PLATE I 








~ Mausic in Other Lands 


KATHERINE L. JULIAN 
Teacher of Social Science, Central School, Wilmette, Illinois 


INTRODUCTION 
Early Beginnings of Music 


& THERE is one language understood 
by every nation on the earth; one that 
gives joy to the youngest child and to the 
oldest person. That language is music. 
Man throughout the ages has had some 
form of music. It has played a big part in 
his religion, and found its suggestion in 
nature, which is full of sweet sounds. 

Primitive people thought that trees, 
rain, animals, and the like, had good and 
bad gods in them. In order to please these 
gods, the people sang, danced, and acted 
the things that they wanted to bring 
about. They called this prayer. As the 
centuries progressed, man continued to 
make dances his prayers until such dances 
became what we call religious rites and 
festivals. In this way the celebrations 
that are connected with Easter, Christ- 
mas, Halloween, and many others actual- 
ly began. 

Earliest man imitated the voices of na- 
ture. For instruments he used what na- 
ture provided. He beat rhythmic war 
songs on a hollow tree trunk which he 
sometimes covered with skins. For his 
trumpets he used the horns of beasts. 
Reeds provided pipes, or flutes. The lyre, 
a stringed instrument, was made from an 
empty tortoise shell. 

Just as nature brought music to primi- 
tive man, so all the peoples of the earth 
are influenced by the country in which 
they live. This is reflected in their music. 
The gay melodies of Italy tell of blue 
skies, blue seas, and beautiful gardens. 
The romping songs and the sad songs of 
Sweden make one realize that that coun- 
try has long dark winters, and short, 
bright, gay, jolly summers. 

It is necessary to know something about 
the geography and history of people in 
order to understand their music. Folk 
music helps to make this possible since it 
reflects their customs and legends. These 
songs and tunes, without musical rules and 
regulations, were passed along from fa- 
ther to son many generations ago. All 
the world of music has been influenced by 
these simple melodies. 

Chinese music of today is the Chinese 
music of yesterday. The same music is 
played on the same kind of instruments 
that were used three thousand years ago. 

Chinese instruments are very interest- 
ing. One is called the ti-tzu. It is a kind 
of flute made from bamboo reeds, wound 
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_with silk, and decorated with long tassels. 


The sheng is somewhat like a small organ. 
It is constructed from bamboo pipes ar- 
ranged over a gourd, and is especially used 
in the temple ritual. The kin, one of the 
first stringed instruments, is a primitive 
guitar with from five to twenty-five 
strings of twisted silk, and bells. The tche 
is a flute made of bamboo, having the 
mouthpiece in the middle. 

No Chinese ever sings in his natural 
voice; he uses a nasal twang. A Chinese 
orchestra and opera are very different 
from those one hears in America. 

The country from which the music of 
Europe and America came is Egypt. Al- 
most all Egyptian music was religious and 
was played in the temples. It. was dig- 
nified and melodic, being a few notes 
repeated over and over. Most of our in- 
struments were originated by the Egyp- 
tians. The instruments which we often 
find pictured on the walls of the pyramids 
are harps, lyres, guitars, flutes, trumpets, 
cymbals, castanets, and the sistra. 

The Hebrews were the most musical 
people of the ancient world. Their music 
shows the influence of Egypt. The psalms 
they wrote have endured through the cen- 
turies. Many of our loveliest church 
hymns can be traced to Hebrew origin. 

In the seventh century B.c. patriotic 
music was begun. The Spartans wanted 
Athens to help them in the Messinian 
Wars. Athens was a jealous city-state. 
So the only assistance the Athenians sent 
was Tyrtaeus, a lame schoolmaster whom 
they thought amounted to nothing. But 
Tyrtaeus wrote songs of patriotism. His 
music inspired the Spartans to victory! 
How great an influence has martial music 
had on the history of the world since 
then! 

The Greeks’ gifts to mankind were 
many and of the loveliest. Not the least 
among them were their well-developed 
theories of music, their scales which be- 
came the foundation of modern ones, and 
their use of the letters of the alphabet in 
musical notation. Some of the most de- 
lightful Greek myths are about music and 
the invention of musical instruments. 

The Romans adopted the Greek music, 
although they made it much more bar- 
baric and warlike until the time of 
Constantine. He accepted Christianity. 
The singers who, during the Augustan 
Age, proclaimed the Christian message, 
had been banished to the catacombs. Now 
they came forth to sing in choirs trained 


Plates I-XII of this section supply 
material for a unit on music. 


in magnificent churches. The pagan mu- 
sic had changed into Christian. 

Italy was the place where music as we 
know it began. Early in the eighth cen- 
tury bands of gypsies wandered over Eu- 
rope from the East. Their sweet, weird 
melodies were caught by the Italians, who 
added them to their own folk songs. Poet- 
musicians began to sing little dramas in 
the public squares. 

Then in Florence, in the latter part of 
the sixteenth century, a brilliant group of 
literary young nobles began writing drama 
and putting it to music. One of these 
men, Peri, is called “The Father of Op- 
era,” for he wrote the earliest opera, 
Euridice. 

Music is still one of the most satisfying 
ways in which to show our emotions. The 
whole story of music from prehistoric 
times to the present day is a record of 


human feelings expressed in rhythm and 
melody. 
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of Victor records to use as examples of 
the topics discussed are given. 

Kinscella, Hazel Gertrude: Music Appre- 
ciation Readers, Books 2-6 (University 
Pub. Co.). Stories of myths based on 
music, together with some history of 
instruments. Descriptions of music in 
foreign lands as well as our own. Back- 
ground for the appreciation of opera. 

Martens, Frederick H.: A Thousand and 
One Nights of Opera (Appleton- 
Century). Brief summaries of the 
plots of over fifteen hundred operas 
and ballets. 

Rous, S$. H.: The Victrola Book of the 
Opera (RCA Victor Co.). Stories of 
operas, with pictures of scenes and sing- 
ers and a list of Victor records for each 
opera. 

Whitcomb, Ida Prentice: Young People’s 
Story of Music (Dodd Mead). History 
of music together with stories of the 
lives of some composers. 
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Buchler, from William ‘Thompose 
These primary children in China have a school orchestra. Their instruments are very differ- 
ent from those which young Americans play, but they make tunes that Chinese children love. 


. the fifteenth century English country folk danced 
ound a living tree, the forerunner of our Maypole. 


Courtesy, Welere Art Gallery 
Minstrel singers of ancient times wandered about, singing songs to the accompaniment of 
the lyre. This painting by Alma-Tadema shows Sappho listening to such a singer. - 
Culver Service 
The pipes of Pan and the trumpet which were played by the 
ancient shepherds were made from materials that nature provided. 


William La Varre, from Gendreau William Thenguen 
Primitive peoples today make and decorate their drums just as their Among the folk songs that have come down to us are those which men have sung 
ancestors did. The serpent design shown here is very ancient. at their work. These men are hauling in their nets to the rhythm of their song. 
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FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Folk Tales, Folk Songs, 
and Folk Dances 


Objectives— 
1. To show the effect of the geography 
of a country upon its music. 


2. To create an understanding back-— 


ground for folk tales and folk songs. 

3. To stimulate interest in people of 
other lands. 

4. To bring about an appreciation of 
music through singing folk songs and 
dancing folk dances. 


Approach— 

1. Show pictures of each country to be 
studied. 

2. Show pictures of peasants in the na- 
tive costume of a country. 

3. Tell several old tales of that country. 

4. Listen to several records of music 
from that country. 


LEsson I 
THE BEGINNING OF FoLK Music 


1. Do you like to listen to stories being 
told? 

2. What is a folk song? 

3. Have you ever dressed in costume 
and danced? 

4. What country did your dance come 
from? 


Hundreds of years ago there were no 
books. 

But girls and boys liked stories. 

~The children were told stories by their 
mothers and fathers. 

These stories were very old. They had 
been told to children for hundreds of 
years. 

We call these stories folk tales. 

There was no written music, but some 
of these stories were sung by the people. 

The same songs were sung in a country 
for hundreds of years. 

These songs are called folk songs. 

Nearly every country in the world has 
its own folk songs. 

Almost all countries also have their own 
dances, called folk dances. These, like the 


tales and songs, are hundreds of years old. 


Folk songs to sing and hear— 

“All Through the Night”—old Welsh 
folk song (V22082). 

“Auld Lang Syne”—old Scotch folk 
song (V22082). 

“On the Bridge at Avignon”—French 
folk song (V19723). 

“London Bridge”—old English singing 
game (V17104). 


Things to do— 

1. Sing any folk song you know. 

2. Play a singing game. 

3. Make a large Maypole and dance 
around it. 


PLATE IV 


Lesson II 
Music In Norway 


1. How can girls and boys play in a 
country where there is much ice and snow 
and many mountains? 

2. Have you ever seen a cow with a bell 
tied around its neck? 

3. How does the bell sound when the 
cow walks? 


Norway is a mountainous country in 
the far north of Europe. 

It has long cold winters. 

There is much snow and ice in winter. 

The girls and boys have fun on sleds, 
skis, and snowshoes. 

When spring comes there is much work 
to be done, even by the children. 

They help in the dairies, which are high 
on the sides of the mountains. 

Each morning the cows and goats are 
turned out on the mountainside to graze. 

One cow or one goat is the leader. 

Each leader has a bell tied around its 
neck. 

Musicians who live in Norway copy the 
sounds of the herd bells in their music. 


Music to hear— 

“Norwegian Mountain March”—folk 
dance (V20151). 

“Home to Our Mountains,” by Verdi 
—shepherd’s song (V8105). 


Things to do— 

1. Draw a picture of Norway in the 
winter. In the summer. 

2. Write bell music, showing how you 
think the cowbells might sound. 


Lesson III 
FoLtk TALES FROM HOLLAND 


1. Have you ever seen wooden shoes? 
2. Do you know what a canal is? 
3. For what are windmills used? 


Holland is in northern Europe. 

It has no mountains. 

The country is very flat and low. 

In some places the land is lower than 
the sea. 

The sea would flow over the land if the 
Dutch did not build strong walls or dikes 
to hold the water back. 

Holland has many windmills. 

The windmills pump water and grind 
grain. 

Once a year in Amsterdam, on Drum- 
mers’ Day, the boys march through a big 
building playing on their drums. 

This day is in honor of a little boy who 
lived long ago. 

He saved the big building, called the 
Exchange, from being blown up. 

When the mayor asked the boy what he 
wanted, he said that once each summer he 
would like all the boys in the city to play 
their drums in the Exchange. 


Plates I-XII of this section supply material 
for a unit on music. 





Songs to hear— 

“Dance of the Elves,” 
(V18853). 

“The Little Shoemaker” (Riley and 
Gaynor, Songs of the Child World, 
No. 1). 

“Dutch Folk Song”—folk air (V570). 


Things to do— 

1. Draw a picture of a windmill near a 
canal. 

2. Find a picture of a Dutch boy with 
wooden shoes. Show it to the class. 


by Kjerulf 


Lesson IV 
How THE Swiss WELCOME SPRING 


1. Would you like to live on a high 
mountain where you could see snow in 
summer as well as in winter? 

2. Did you ever hear yodeling? 


Switzerland is in central Europe. 

The mountains of Switzerland are high, 
and the winters are very cold. 

The people of Switzerland begin wel- 
coming spring about the first of March. 

Then the girls and boys have many pa- 
rades, some with exciting fireworks. 

Sometimes they play old-time games, 
and sing folk airs. 


Music to hear— 

“In Springtime,” by Goldmark—over- 
ture (V6576). 

“Spring Song,” by Felix Mendelssohn 
(V20195). 

“William Tell Overture,” by Rossini 
(V20319). 


Things to do— 
1. Draw a picture of the Alps. 
2. Find a picture of an Alpine horn, 


LEssoN V 
Music AND GAMES IN SUNNY SPAIN 


1. Is it fun to sing when a game is be- 
ing played? 

2. What are some games that you play 
and sing at the same time? 


Spain is a sunny country in the south of 
Europe. 

The people of this country love music. 

The children sing at their play. 

The Spanish use three instruments in 
many of their dances. 

One is the castanets. 

Another instrument is the tambourine. 

A third is the guitar. 


Music to hear— 
“Spanish Dance,” by 
(V20521). 
“Gypsy Airs,” by Sarasate (V16153). 
“Moraima,” by Espinosa (V35761). 


Things to do— 

1. Find pictures of castanets, tambou- 
rines, and guitars. 

2. Learn how to play some Spanish 
singing game. Teach it to the class. 


Moszkowski 
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© Detroit Publishing Co. 
The music of church bells is emphasized in “The Angelus.” It is one 
of numerous paintings which relate to the subject of music. 


Ewing Galloway m : 
All around the world children love singing games. Any child might like to 
join these little Dutch girls playing Ring-around-the-Rosy. 


Philip D. Gendreau 
The tinkling music of cowbells on the mountainsides has 
made its way into the works of many composers. 


Publishers Photc Service 
Folk dances are still enjoyed by people in many countries. Here we see Swedish men and 
women in the midst of a lively folk dance. They are dressed in colorful peasant costumes. 


oy 
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Publishers Photo Service William Thompson 


When people dance in sunny Spain, one hears the click Very sweet on the evening air is the music of the Alpine horn as the herdsman calls his 
of castanets and the strumming of guitars. flocks. Because of the extreme length of the horn, one end must rest on the ground. 
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FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
The Story of Opera 


Objectives— 
1. To give am understanding back- 
ground for opera. 


2. To create an appreciation for opera. 


3. To learn facts of history, geography, 
and literature through opera. 


Ap proach— 

1. Review folk songs. 

2. Discuss informally the effect of ge- 
ography on music. 

3. Discuss informally how history can 
be told in opera. 


Lesson I 
How Operas WERE First WRITTEN 


1. Have you ever heard a story told by 
two people singing? 

2. Do you think a musician could write 
2 musical play from a story? 


Hundreds of years ago during the early 
days of Greece simple dramas were acted. 
Sometimes these plays were made more at- 
tractive by having large choruses sing. 

In Europe, during the Middle Ages, 
religious performances were given by 
strolling street players in the open air, 
sometimes in churchyards, and sometimes 
in two-storied wagons which could be 
moved about. 

The Italian, Filippo Neri, during the 
sixteenth century, began to relate Bible 
tales on or near church steps. Later, mu- 
sic was used with these tales. 

In the Italian city of Florence in 1600 
there lived a young girl, Maria de Medici. 
Her father wanted to celebrate her wed- 
ding in some very splendid and unusual 
way. So he called upon a composer named 
Peri, and told him his wishes. 

Peri decided to tell the old Greek leg- 
end about Orpheus and Eurydice in music 
which he would write. As Peri wrote the 
music, he thought of having the people on 
the stage act out the story and sing the 
words which they said to each other. This 
was the first opera. Peri called it Euridice, 
giving the name its Italian spelling. This 
was the first time musicians had accom- 
panied the singers. The instruments used 
were a guitar, a lute, a lyre, a harpsichord, 
and three flutes. 

Since then many composers have writ- 
ten grand operas, light operas, and operet- 
tas. When the play has both singing and 
speaking parts, it is called light opera. A 
short light opera is called an operetta. 
When all the conversation is sung, the 
opera is grand opera. 

In operas there are arias sung by one 
person. There are also duets, trios, and 
quartets. There is always a chorus of men 
and women, The accompaniment is writ- 
ten to be played by an orchestra. 


PLATE VI 


Music to hear— 

Aria: “Ye Dismal Hillsides,” from 
Euridice, by Peri (V21752). 

Duet: “Home to Our Mountains,” 
from I] Trovatore, by Verdi (V8105). 

Trio: “His Life Basely Taken,” from 
William Tell, by Rossini (V10009). 


Quartet: “Fairest Daughter of the 
Graces,” from Rigoletto, by Verdi 
(V10012). 

Chorus: “Tinkers’ Chorus,” from 


Robin Hood, by de Koven (V35784). 


Things to do— 

1. Read the legend of Orpheus, and 
other Greek myths that have been made 
into opera. Tell them to the rest of the 
class. 

2. Read the story of Caruso’s life. Tell 
the class what operas he sang most. 


Lesson II 
AN OPERA ABOUT SWITZERLAND 


1. Can music represent storm, wind, 
and sunshine? 

2. Would an opera about a Greek myth 
be likely to have the same kind of music 
as an opera about Switzerland? Why? 


William Tell is one of the legendary 
Swiss heroes. As early as 1474, shepherds 
sang a ballad which told about William 
Tell. Schiller wrote a charming poem 
about this hero. Later, Rossini, a great 
Italian composer; set the story to music 
and made it a famous opera. 

To suggest the Alpine horns of the 
Swiss herdsmen, Rossini used horns in 
many places in the opera. He used bells 
to suggest the dainty bell music of the 
Alpine herds. Woven into the music is 
the melody of the “Ranz des Vaches” or 
Swiss herdsmen’s song. 

The overture which was written to be 
played before the stage curtain rose is per- 
haps the finest part of the entire opera. It 
is in four parts. 

The first part is called “At Dawn.” It 
represents the quiet and peaceful scenes of 
the upper Alps. The cello plays this part. 
Toward the end the kettledrum suggests 
the rumble of thunder. ; 

The second part is a musical descrip- 
tion of the great storm which overtook 
William Tell on Lake Lucerne. Lightning 
is suggested by quick short notes on the 
piccolo. The sound of thunder rolls from 
the kettledrums. Realistic sounds of rain 
and wind are produced by quickly de- 
scending and ascending scales. 

“The Calm,” the third part of the over- 
ture, describes the joy of the shepherds 
after the storm is past. It is in this part 
that the herdsmen’s song is played. Sing- 
ing birds are suggested by the flute. 

Over this peaceful scene the trumpet 
sounds the call to arms. The “Finale” is 
gay and stirring. It makes the hearer see 


Plates I-XII of this section supply 
material for a unit on music. 





the soldiers march to a quick step to meet 
their Austrian foe. The overture ends in 
exciting strains of victory. 


Music to hear— 
“Overture” from William Tell, by 
Rossini (V17815 and V18012). 
“Calling the Cows,” Alpine herdsmen’s 
song (V78412). 


Things to do— 

1. Read the story of William Tell in 
detail. Dramatize it, and give your play 
at assembly. 

2. Look up the life of Rossini. Tell the 
class what other operas he wrote. 


Lesson III 


AN OPERA ABOUT EGYPT 


1. What kind of music would best de- 
scribe ancient Egypt? Would it be light 
and gay, like Italian and Spanish music, or 
would it be dignified? 

2. In what country was art first re- 
vived after the Dark Ages? Why? 


In 1871 the ruler of Egypt asked Verdi, 
a famous Italian musician, to compose an 
opera especially for his grand new theater 
in the city of Cairo. Verdi decided to 
write his opera around stories of Egyptian 
life in the time of the Pharaohs. The scene 
is laid in Memphis during an Ethiopian 
revolt when Osiris and Isis reigned su- 
preme. 

Rhadames was a leader of Egypt ap- 
pointed by the gods, so the story goes. He 
goes to war in consecrated armor. He is 
victorious. He is borne back in triumph 
and glory. 

At the Court of Memphis is an Ethiopi- 
an slave girl, Aida, the daughter of the 
king of Ethiopia. Aida and Rhadames 
love each other. Unfortunately the 
Egyptian princess also loves Rhadames. 
Rather than marry her, he betrays his 
country, and he and Aida die together. 

The scenic effect of the opera is full of 
barbaric splendor. The pyramids, avenue 
of sphinxes, the banks of the sacred Nile 
River, and the solemn Hall of Judgment 
carry one to ancient Egypt. The music is 
distinctly oriental. The chant is repeated 
over and over. We hear the deep harp 
chords, the war cry, the hymn to Isis, the 
love songs, and songs of glory, vengeance, 
pathos, and despair. 


Music to hear— 

“Heavenly Aida,” from Aida, by Verdi 
(V6595). 

“Introduction and Moorish Ballet,” 
from Aida, by Verdi (V35780). 


Things to do— 

1. Hunt up the story of these great 
singers: Sembrich, Farrar, Tetrazzini, 
Gadski, Calvé, Schumann-Heink. Find 
out whether any have sung in Aida. 

2. Find records of songs by these art- 
ists to play on your school phonograph. 
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Ewing Galloway 
The story of Rossini’s opera, “William 
Tell,” is based on Schiller’s drama. 
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Culver Service 


Verdi, the composer, is shown conducting the 
orchestra at the first production of “Aida.” 





Caer aaa cd : Culver Service 
Emmy Destinn is one of the many so- One of Caruso’s favorite roles was that 
pranos who have sung the role of Aida. of Rhadames in the opera "Aida.” 
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Making Musical Instruments 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 











the edge so that they will not tear. In lacing or 
tacking a drumhead it is essential to stretch it 
from opposite points. The material must not be 
stretched tco tightly, however, because allowance 
must be made for shrinkage in drying. 

If the drumhead is tacked, the drum can be 
decorated afterwards, but if laced, it will be nec- 
essary to put the design on first. The design 
should fit the shape and type of the drum. It 
may be painted with poster paints and then shel- 
lacked, or painted with enamel paints. 

Drumsticks may be made of dowel sticks. 
Round off the playing end of each with sand- 


Made from Tin Can paper; decorate if desired. 
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™@ DRUMS are among the oldest of musical in- 
struments and belong to all peoples. They 
were used in ceremonial and war dances by the 
American Indians; they have been a means of 
communicating messages in the African jungles. 

Primitive peoples make them from native ma- 
terials. They are played with the hands or with 
sticks. The drumhead may be of sheepskin, liz- 
ard skin, or cowhide, depending upon the coun- 
try. The construction varies little. The desire to 
decorate the drums is almost universal. 

To make a drum, use a hollow shape for the 
body, such as a wooden chopping bowl, a coconut 
shell, a tin can, or a nail keg. 

Sheepskin is best for the drumhead. Cut a 
circular piece several inches larger than the di- 
ameter of the top of the drum. Let the sheepskin 
stand in warm water until very pliable, before 
stretching it on the drum. 

Tack the drumhead in place if the drum is of 
wood; lace it if it is of metal. If the lacing 
method is used, make the holes far enough from A second-grade class is cutting drumheads, lacing them in place, and aiding decorations 
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B THE violin is a more modern musical instru- 
ment. The following directions tell how to 
construct a simple one-string violin. 

To make the neck, use soft wood. Shape as 
shown in I, and sandpaper. Bore hole for peg in 
center of neck near end. Hole should be just 
large enough to hold peg. Inexpensive pegs may 
be purchased at a music store, or-cut from wood. 

For the sounding box, clean all paper off a cigar 
box with sandpaper, and take top off. See that 
the box is tight in every joint. Cut an opening 
in one end (see IT), just large enough to hold end 
of neck. Under opening, glue small piece of 
wood (a), to support neck. Glue neck to box, 
letting it extend a little inside the box, as in III. 
Put a medium-sized screw eye in opposite end of 
box. as shown in V. 

For sound holes, cut two f designs in the top, 
in positions shown in IV. Glue top on box. 

Cut two nuts (b and c) to hold up string, as 
shown in V. Round off corners of nuts with 
sandpaper. Cut a slight indention in one edge 
of cach nut at the point where the string will 
pass over it, and glue nuts in position. 

S:ain, wax, or shellac violin, being certain that 
all edges are sandpapered smoothly, and that any 
glue that has oozed out is scraped away. 

Cut bridge (d) as shaped in diagram; sand- 
paper it; cut slight indention at center of top. 
Place bridge halfway between f holes, as in V. 

Tie the string to screw eye in sounding box, 
run it over nut, over bridge, and over nut at head 
of violin. Run it through hole in peg, and fas- 
ten. Turn the peg until violin is properly tuned. 
An inexpensive gut “A” or “D” violin string, to 
be used full length, and an inexpensive three- 
quarter or half size violin bow, may be purchased. 


Plates I-XII of this section supply 
material for a unit on music. 





A fifth-grade girl and boy are playing the violin and the cello which they made. 





All the instruments being played in this orchestra were made by the children. 
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FOR UPPER GRADES 
Musical Instruments 


Objectives— 

1. To bring about a knowledge of mu- 
sical instruments. 

2. To create a background for music 
appreciation. 

3. To stimulate an interest in the band 
and the orchestra. 

4. To teach the history of the piano 
and the violin. 

§. To promote a taste for good music. 


Ap proach— 

1. Present pictures of modern instru- 
ments. Teach names and uses of each of 
these instruments. 

2. Have children play any instruments 
on which they have learned to perform. 

3. Have class study the seating plan of 
a modern orchestra. 

4. Plan a class excursion to an orchestra 
concert or a band concert if possible. 

§. Have class hear many phonograph 
records, listening for the various instru- 
ments. 


Lesson I 
THE BAND AND THE ORCHESTRA 


1. What instrument in the band do you 
like best? Why? 

2. Would a parade seem incomplete 
without a band? 

3. Do bands ever give concerts? 

4. What instruments make up a string 
quartet? 

5. How many sections or*choirs are in 
an orchestra? 


Originally the instruments which com- 
posed the band were used only for stirring 
men to fight. The African savages and 
the American Indians had the custom of 
beating fiercely on their tom-toms, to 
keep time for the wild dances which took 
place the evening before a battle. Drum 
music is found among many primitive 
peoples. 

Soon the horn was introduced. At first 
it was just the horn of an animal to which 
a crude mouthpiece was fixed. Later these 
horns were copied in metal. 

Greek and Roman armies took groups 
of musicians with them. These players 
used long brass instruments which looked 
much like our trumpets. 

As the centuries progressed. each coun- 
try had a part in improving the band and 
its instruments. ‘The modern band has 
three sections, or choirs: the wood-winds, 
the brasses, and the percussion instru- 
ments. 

An orchestra has four choirs, adding to 
those of the band the choir of stringed 
instruments, including violins (first and 
second), violas, violoncellos (often called 
cellos), and contrabasses. 
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A large orchestra may be organized as 
follows. The string choir may have six- 
teen to eighteen first violins, fourteen to 
sixteen second violins, ten to twelve violas, 
ten to twelve cellos, and seven to ten con- 
trabasses. The wood-wind choir may have 
two flutes, one piccolo, two clarinets, one 
bass clarinet, two oboes, one English horn, 
two bassoons, and one contra bassoon. 
The brass choir may have as its members 
four trumpets, four French horns, four 
trombones, and one tuba. The percussion 
choir includes one bass drum, one side 
drum, one triangle, two or three kettle- 
drums, and sometimes a tambourine, bells, 
and chimes. 


Music to hear— 

“El Capitan,” by Sousa (V1441). 

“Turkish March,” by Mozart (V1193). 

“Waltz,” by Tschaikowsky—string or- 
chestra (V6427). 

“Lead through Life a Pleasant Way,” 
by Kullak—ensemble for wood-wind 
choir (V20161). 

“Overture,” by von Suppé—percussion 
and orchestra (V35797). 


Things to do— 

1. Look up and write about the growth 
of the band in any one country. 

2. Find pictures of all the instruments 
in an orchestra. 


Lesson II 
THE PIANO 


1. What instrument is most common 
in our homes? 

2. Name all the instruments that you 
know which have keyboards. 

3. Is a piano necessary to any orches- 
tra? 

4. Is it easy to play a piano? 


The story of the piano begins with the 
story of the keyboard, and that goes back 
to the days before books were written. 
The earliest keyboard that we know about 
is shown in pictures carved upon some 
stone walls in Egypt. Scientists found 
a part of an old keyboard on a water or- 
gan buried deep in the sand in the ruins of 
Carthage in northern Africa. This crude 
musical instrument was made and used by 
the ancient Egyptians and Romans about 
two thousand years ago. 

In the fourteenth century a skilled 
workman near Venice, Italy, made a small 
instrument with keys. After this, instru- 
ments having keyboards became very 
popular. Later, tiny portable organs were 
built for church and castle use. These in- 
struments had little pairs of bellows just 
behind the tiny keyboard. 

Keyboards were presently attached to 
stringed instruments of various kinds. 
This was the beginning of the harpsi- 
chord, clavichord, and spinet. 


Plates I-XII of this section supply 
material for a unit on music. 





Then came their direct descendant, the 
piano. The first one was made in Flor- 
ence, Italy, by Angelo Cristofori, a harp- 
sichord maker, over two hundred years 
ago. 


Things to do— 

1. Look up Greek myths about the 
making of musical instruments. Tell your 
myth to the class. 

2. Find a phonograph record made by 
Paderewski or Rachmaninov and play it 
for the class. 


Lesson III 
THE VIOLIN 


1. What is the most important instru- 
ment in the orchestra? 

2. Is the violin used in a band? 

3. What instrument is most like the 
human voice? 


The violin has been called the soprano 
of the string section of the orchestra. It 
has a range greater than that of the hu- 
man voice. Because of this, it is the most 
important member of the orchestra. 

In the Middle Ages there were a num- 
ber of stringed instruments which con- 
tributed to the growth of the violin. The 
family of viols in the fifteenth century 
were the immediate predecessors of the 
true violin. Gasparo da Salo, of Brescia, 
Italy, was among the first violinmakers. 

Andrea Amati founded the most fa- 
mous school for the making of violins, in 
the city of Cremona, southwest of Brescia 
on the Po River. Andrea Amati’s grand- 
son, Nicolo Amati, became the teacher 
of the master violinmaker, Antonio 
Stradivarius. It was Stradivarius who 
brought the violin to perfection, and it 
has remained unchanged. 

The bow of the violin can be traced to 
the archer’s bow. A famous French bow- 
maker, Francois Tourte, made it into its 
present form during the latter eighteenth 
century. The bow consists of a slightly 
curved stick of Pernambuco wood, to 
which are attached white horsehairs. 
These hairs are tightened or loosened by 
a screw mechanism. To enable the horse- 
hair to grip the strings, rosin is applied to 
the hair. 

In the symphony orchestra the violins 
are divided into firsts and seconds. To the 
left of the conductor, sixteen to eighteen 
first violins play soprano. The player in 
the front row nearest the conductor’s desk 
is called the concertmaster and plays all 
solo passages. To the right of the conduc- 
tor are seated fourteen to sixteen second 
violins. They play mezzo-soprano. 


Things to do— 

1. Hunt up all you can find about 
Paganini. Report to class. 

2. See whether you can get some rec- 
ords by Fritz Kreisler or Mischa Elman to 
play on the phonograph. 
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Wide World Photos 


The string choir is the most important in the or- 
chestra. This violin was made by Stradivarius. 


hotographed at the Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N.Y. : sitet ; ; Photographed at the Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N.Y. 
The French horn is one of the brasses. Notice ae ad - ' Unlike other percussion instruments, the pitch 
the position of the player’s mouth and hands. ; ’ of a kettledrum can be changed. 


en ee SE ES SE 


The flute is used as a solo or an obbligato 
instrument. It is one of the wood-winds. 


© Metropolitan Museum of Art, from Culver Service © Metropolitan Museum of Art, from Culver Service 
Various keyboard instruments preceded the The portative organ was an intermediate step 
piano. This virginal dates from 1600. in the evolution of the modern pipe organ. 


Gramstorff Bros., Inc. 
When a very young child, Handel was devoted to music. Later he wrote Antonio Stradivarius was a master craftsman. The violins which he made 
the well-loved “Messiah” and many other oratorios and operas. have never been surpassed in graceful form or brilliant tone. 
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Seatwork and Tests Based on a Music Unit 


Teacher of Social Science, Central School, Wilmette, Illinois 


For Primary Grades 


I. With your crayons draw a picture to 
illustrate each of the following sentences. 
Write each sentence under the picture it 
illustrates. 

1. Children like to play the game “Lon- 
don Bridge.” 

2. Cows and goats in Norway graze on 
the mountainsides. 

3. There are big windmills in Holland. 

4. The girls and boys of Switzerland 
march in parades to welcome spring. 

5. In Spain, people often play tambou- 
rines when they dance. 


Il. Answer questions with Yes or No. 

1. Have people always had books to 
read? 

2. Did the girls and boys who lived 
when there were no books like stories? 

3. Are the stories they heard called folk 
stories? 

4. Are their songs called folk songs? 

5. Are songs likely to be sad in sun- 
shiny countries? 

6. Are songs often sad in gloomy coun- 
tries? 


Ill. Draw a line under the words which 
complete the sentences and make them 
true. 
1. Musicians who live in Norway often 
copy the sounds of 
airplanes herd bells lions 
2. In the Exchange, Dutch boys play on 
violins pianos rums 
3. People of Spain like to 
hunt fly kites sing and dance 
4. In the spring the girls and boys of 
Switzerland 
skate  stayindoors have parades 
§. The shepherds in the Alps play on 


adrum anAlpinehorn a viola 
6. The people of Spain love 
music dark colors no gaiety 


(For key, see page 80) 


For Intermediate Grades 


I. Underline the correct word in the pa- 
renthesis. 

1. Greek plays were made attractive by 
having (small, large) choruses sing in 
them. 

2. During the Middle Ages strolling 
street players enacted dramas all over 
(Europe, the Orient). 

3. In Italy, Filippo Neri began telling 
(folk, Bible) stories. 

4. The first opera was written by Peri, 
who lived in (Egypt, Greece, Italy). 


PLATE XII 


KATHERINE L. JULIAN 





H. Armstrong Roberts 


Children should have pleasant musical experiences 
if they are to love music when they are older. 


§. It was based ona (Norwegian, Swiss, 
Greek) legend. 

6. William Tell was a (Swiss, Norwe- 
gian, Greek) hero. 

7. Music (can, cannot) remind us of 
storm, wind, and sunshine. 

8. Music that describes ancient Egypt 
is almost always (gay, dignified, sad). 

9. In the opera, William Tell, (bells, 
horns) are used to suggest the sounds 
made by the Alpine herds. 


Il. Complete each statement with the 
ending below which you think finishes the 
sentence correctly. 

‘1. In an orchestra, the kettledrum 

2. The second part of the overture of 
William Tell 

3. Lightning is suggested by 

4. The sound of rain and wind 

§. The flute in the third part of this 
overture makes us hear 

6. Verdi wrote 

7. Aida gives us a picture 

a) quick short notes played on the 
piccolo. 

b) of ancient Egypt during the time 
of the Pharaohs. 

c) may represent the rumble of thun- 
der. 

d) is produced by quickly descending 
and ascending scales. 

e) the opera Aida. 

f) is a musical description of a great 
storm. 

g) singing birds. 

(For key, see page 80) 


Plates I-XII of this section supply 
material for a unit on music. 





For Upper Grades 


I. Fill in each blank with the word or 
group of words which makes the sentence 
true. 

1. Originally the band was used only to 
stir men to ________. 

2. Many savage tribes beat on _-__. 
and danced the evening before a battle. 

3. The early horns were later made of 
4. The Romans and Greeks used in- 
struments which looked much like our 


5. The modern band is divided into 
ieiictiaies parts. 

6. The choirs of a band are the , 
a ee instruments. 


Il. If the statement is true, write T after 
it; if not true, write F. 

1. An orchestra is divided into four 
separate sections. 

2. Besides the three choirs of a band, 
the orchestra has a choir of stringed in- 
struments. 

3. The bassoon is a percussion instru- 
ment. 

4. The flute belongs to the stringed in- 
struments. 

5. Sometimes an orchestra uses bells or 
chimes. 

6. The drums are in the section called 
the percussion choir. 


Ill. Answer the following questions. 

1. How far back does the beginning of 
the story about the piano go? 

2. Where did scientists find an old wa- 
ter organ with a keyboard buried deep in 
the sand? 

3. What ancient peoples used the water 
organ? 

4. For what use were tiny portable or- 
gans built? 

5. Where were the bellows of these or- 
gans placed? 

6. How were the first harpsichords, 
clavichords, and spinets made? 

7. In what country was the first piano 
made? 

8. What voice does the violin “sing”? 

9. Where was the first violin made? 

10. To what ancient weapon can the 
violin bow be traced? 

11. Of what materials does the violin 
bow consist? 

12. Where are the violins located in the 
orchestra? 

13. Into how many sections are the vio- 
lins in the orchestra divided? 

(For key, see page 80) 
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CLASSROOM JOURNEYS—In Canada and Alaska 


HM PUPILS will enjoy trying to identify the pictures shown on 

Plates XIII-XVI, although not all the subjects will be familiar. 
Some of the scenes are mentioned in the accompanying letters. A 
key to the Canada pictures is given on page 58, and a key to the 
Alaska pictures on page 88. 


Quebec to Labrador 


ANNA L. CHILDS 


Teacher, Grade I, Roosevelt School, Framingham, Massachusetts 





Prize Winner, 1935 Travel Contest 


July 26, 1935 
Dear Home Fo.iks: 


Out of sight of land on the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
aboard a luxurious cruise ship, among one hundred and 
sixty congenial vacationists, I am eager to share with you 
the pleasures of our trip thus far. 

Our first stop after leaving Montreal was at quaint 
old Quebec, where we had an interesting drive along the 
principal streets of the city—ancient, narrow ones and 
modern, wider ones. We saw the famous narrowest 
street of all, the Plains of Abraham, statues, churches, 
and other sights. 

In the late afternoon we sailed along the south shore 
of the St. Lawrence River. The next day, as the fog and 
clouds lifted, the beautiful scenery of the Gaspé Penin- 
sula came into view. Little fishing villages of small white 
houses nestled at the foot of rolling, forest-covered hills. 

We docked at French Canadian Ste. Anne des Monts, 
where boys with their dogs harnessed to tiny carts were 
waiting on the wharf to give people rides or have their 
pictures taken—anything for a nickel. In town, the 
children had flowers and shells to sell. 

The next morning found us at the pretty village of 
Gaspé, a small but prosperous place, with good-looking 
houses. Automobiles took us to a pool to watch huge 
salmon jump and to a hatchery to see trout of all sizes. 

Leaving Gaspé, we soon passed the famous Percé Rock 
(which, legend says, was once the ship of a wicked 

(Continued on page 73) 
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North to Hudson Bay 


EDITH W. McCONNELL 
Teacher, Fifth Grade, Lincoln School, St. Joseph, Michigan 


Prize Winner, 1935 Travel Contest 


October 1, 1935 
a My pDeaR HELEN: 

ee Do you remember how we used to pore over our little 
x we primary geography, picking out the points of interest 
which we meant to visit when we grew up? You always 
wanted to visit Europe; but my favorites were the lonely 
places—Newfoundland, Alaska, and Hudson Bay. You 
were with me in 1932 when we made our never-to-be- 
forgotten trip to Newfoundland. The following year I 
went to Alaska, and this summer I actually reached 

Hudson Bay. 

On my Alaskan trip I made a friend of a Canadian 
woman, a former teacher, with whom I have corre- 
sponded ever since. This year she invited me to visit her 
at Victoria Beach near Winnipeg, and accompany her on 
an excursion to Hudson Bay. You may imagine how 
jubilantly I packed my suitcase and set out for the 
North. 

Victoria Beach is an ideal place for a restful vacation, 
and I thoroughly enjoyed every minute spent there be- 
fore we boarded a train in Winnipeg on August 16 and 
began our journey across the seemingly interminable 
prairies of Manitoba. At first all was wheat, wheat, and 
= more wheat. Gradually the cultivated — me 
ar place to wild prairie with clumps of woodland, mostly 
ee —— birch, jack pine, and spruce. There were many tracts 
‘ a which had been burned. 


(Continued on page 83) 
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The Canadian Rockies 


LUCY M. SCHWIENHER 


Teacher of English, Wyman School, St. Louis, Missouri 


Honorable Mention, 1935 Travel Contest 


Traveling Home through Canada 
Dear SHIRLEY: 


Vancouver gardens are often enclosed by high hedges 
and in many of them are trimmed holly trees. The typ- 
ical rambling brick gabled English house is frequently 
seen in the city’s suburbs. Stanley Park has cultivated 
English rose gardens. Not far away are totem poles, and 
the homes of Indians who cannot be moved from the 
park because they have “squatters’ rights.”” Vancouver 
harbor is one of the greatest natural harbors in the world. 
At the docks ships get ready to sail to Alaska, to China, 
Japan, and the East Indies, and to many other parts of 
the world. 

From Vancouver to Lake Louise one passes through 
some of the finest scenery of the Canadian Rockies. The 
greatness of the mountains and the ruggedness of the 
Douglas firs make an impressive background for the 
streams which dash gayly off steep slopes in so many 
waterfalls that one cannot expect to see them all. 

On a bus trip from Field to Lake Louise we saw our 
first glacier, a shaft of ice on a mountain ahead of us. 
Along the roadsides were great patches of unmelted 
snow, with clumps of buttercups growing around the 
edge. The birch trees looked especially white and yellow- 
green against the deep green of the pines and firs. All 
sorts of bronze- and copper-colored mosses covered the 
rocks along the road. We stopped at the Great Divide. 

(Continued on page 83) 
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A key to the pictures on Plate XVI is given on page 88. 


On to the Yukon! 


LUCY JANE DABNEY 


Teacher, Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 


Prize Winner, 1935 Travel Contest 


Fairbanks, Alaska 
Dear NINTH GRADE: 

In Seattle, that splendid port, we allowed ourselves 
twenty-four hours for a bird’s-eye view of the city, for 
a souvenir hunt, and for a visit to a cold-storage plant 
where much of the fish that feeds America is stacked like 
cordwood, ceiling high. Next day we were to embark 
on a cruise to Alaska through the Inside Passage, a voy- 
age world-famed for romantic beauty. 

Through a rainbow of colored paper streamers, amid 
cries of farewell and a blare of music, we lifted anchor 
and steamed out upon our winding route among the tim- 
bered shoulders of partly submerged mountains. Beacons 
and buoys guided the pilot in threading the maze of 
islands above water, and the treacherous hidden rocks 
below. An old sourdough recounted to my eager ears pit- 
iful tales of boats that had wandered from the ocean paths. 

Alaskan towns cling close to the water’s edge, crowded 
by great mountains and all but pushed off by the crawl- 
ing glaciers. Their houses go on stilts. At Ketchikan 
our passengers raced to see the five totem poles that stand 
guard at the gateway of a ball park. Totem poles, you 
know, are not only Indian family trees but also family 
burial places. The ashes of the dead are mortised into a 
niche at the back. In front of each native home is a 
totem, a unique coat of arms or heraldic history. 

(Continued on page 85) 
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TEACHERS HELP-ONE-ANOTHER CLUB 


POTTED PLANTS 


DOMINICA SCHIEFFERT FORGESON 


@ A WEEK before starting this work, 

ask the children to bring from home 
odds and ends of the following materials, 
which they can donate: crépe paper, hat 
or stovepipe wire, and small discarded 
glasses, jam jars, and mayonnaise bottles. 
The smaller and more varied the shapes 
of the containers, the better. 

When sufficient materials are at hand, 
isk each child to bring four or five cents 

even less if containers are small) to buy 
plaster of paris. 

Give each child four or five lengths of 
wire, and crépe paper in flower colors and 
in green. Ask him to fashion one or more 
imaginative flowers, with wire stems. 
Tulips, roses, jonquils, daisies, and hya- 
cinths may be suggested as flowers to imi- 
tate. 

When the flowers are completed, mix 
two parts of plaster of paris with one part 
of water, and pour the mixture into the 
jars. Insert the flower stems and hold 
them in the top center until the plaster 
begins to set. When the plaster is suffi- 
ciently set to keep the flowers standing 
upright, let the jar stand thirty minutes 
more, and then gently tap it with a ham- 
mer to break away the glass. When thor- 
oughly dry, the plaster pots may then be 
gilded, decorated with water color, or 
enameled. 


COLORFUL SPELLING 


VERNA MAE McPHAIL 


H THIS year I took advantage of the 

children’s delight in using brightly 
colored paper to increase interest in my 
fifth-grade spelling class. From our local 
printing office I purchased a bundle of 
paper of mixed colors for a few cents. 
This scrap paper may be bought in several 
different sizes, but we chose the 4”x 26” 
size. 

For our Friday spelling review each 
strip was cut into two equal parts, but for 
the usual daily lesson of ten words, each 
strip was divided into three equal parts. 
The paper was put in a box kept in our 
supply closet. A pupil was appointed 
each week to distribute the daily supply 
to the children. 

Since these papers are of uniform size, 
they may be saved for a designated length 
of time and made into booklets by put- 
ting a brad through each pupil’s papers. 
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A GARDENING ACTIVITY 


INEZ LOVE LAYTON 


M LAST year my pupils were from 

homes that lacked interest in the 
proper foods. When I found that school- 
work was lagging as spring came on, I de- 
cided to try an experiment in gardening. 

I bought vegetable seed, the boys made 
boxes, and we all had a part in planting 
the seed. This brought forth a discussion 
as to the way soils should be prepared for 
planting. The best kinds of vegetables 
and how to cook them made up part of 
our health study and increased interest 
in better foods was manifested. 

Stories, imaginary and true, were com- 
posed in language class. Lists of the 
names of garden tools and vegetables were 
given for spelling. In arithmetic class we 
learned to measure more efficiently, to 
estimate the cost of seed and fertilizer, 
and to divide the plants equally. 





TO CLUB CONTRIBUTORS 


@ VERY likely you have developed some 

method or device that would help other 
teachers. Perhaps you have been particu- 
larly successful in teaching a certain sub- 
ject or have some practical, new idea for 
schoolroom management. Teachers every- 
where are looking for suggestions to help 
them increase their efficiency. We shall be 
glad to have you submit ideas that have 
proved workable for you, since we feel sure 
that our other readers will find them use- 
ful, too. We pay, on publication, one dol- 
lar for each article used in this department. 


In preparing articles for the Help-One- 
Another Club, please observe carefully the 
following points. 

No article should exceed 300 words. 

Put your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of each 
manuscript. (A married woman should give 
her Christian name, not her husband’s. ) 

Typewrite your article, if possible, using 
double spacing; otherwise write plainly, on 
one side of the sheet only, and leave space 
between the lines. 

If you are submitting more than one ar- 
ticle, use a separate sheet of paper for each. 

If you send a letter with an article, write 
it on a separate sheet. However, no accom- 
panying letter is required. 


Articles submitted to the Help-One- 
Another Club which we are unable to pub- 
lish are not returned. Address mail for this 
department to Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club, 514 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 





A HISTORY PICTURE REVIEW 


MAE BROWN 


@ AFTER my eighth grade has com- 

pleted the study of American history 
in the spring, I use a set of pictures for 
review work. These pictures have been 
taken from various sources and show fa- 
mous characters like Lincoln, Grant, Lee, 
and Washington, and famous places like 
Mount Vernon or Independence Hall. 
The text is cut away, and each picture. is 
mounted and numbered. The pictures 
are passed around the class and each pu- 
pil writes on his paper the names of the 
persons or places represented. Lists are 
then checked with a key list. This review 
proves to be instructive as well as inter- 
esting to the pupils. 


GLOBE TRAVELING 


LILLIAN T. CLAUSON 


HB IN OUR study of geography we have 

had considerable trouble in visualiz- 
ing the exact location of a city or state. 
We have overcome this by spending the 
first few minutes of our class period in 
what we call “A Traveling Race.” 

I name a place, preferably one men- 
tioned in the lesson of the day, and the 
children find it on the map. The first one 
to find it turns his back to the map and 
describes where the place is. If he does 
this correctly, he is given credit on a chart 
representing the globe. 


INTEREST IN ARITHMETIC 


FREDRICA UPCHURCH 


— TO MAKE review work more inter- 

esting to my third-grade arithmetic 
class, I use the following device. For each 
child in the group place on the blackboard 
one example of the type to be studied. 
Seat the pupils in rows. Each child in 
turn goes to the blackboard to solve an 
example. The object is to see how many 
rows can solve their examples without 
missing any. 

If a child misses an example, the teacher 
chooses another child to write the correct 
answer under the one the first child has 
written. This helps to hold attention. 
Pupils who need drill are called on for 
extra work. This plan may be used with 
any of the fundamental processes, and is 
valuable in increasing and maintaining 
interest in solving examples in arithmetic, 
and also in improving speed. 
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THE THIRTEEN COLONIES 


UNA POYNTER 


@ WHILE working out a unit on the 

thirteen colonies, my sixth-grade his- 
tory class made booklets. White paper 
was used for the inside pages and blue pa- 
per for the covers. As each colony was 
studied it was outlined on red paper, cut 
out, and pasted at the top of the page. 
Below the outline were written interest- 
ing facts that had been collected about 
that colony. Suitable pictures were past- 
ed in and original drawings were used. 
The children made appropriate designs 
for the covers of the booklets. 


A SPRING FLOWER SHOP 


ETHEL Mac DERMAND 


B THE children in my fourth grade 

worked out an interesting activity in 
their study of spring flowers. Each child 
drew the inside of a flower shop on paper 
9”x12”. A large counter and two shelves 
were drawn in their respective places, and 
colored. In most drawings a salesman and 
a child were shown. 

Potted hothouse plants, such as tulips, 
daisies, crocuses, and so on, were drawn, 
colored, and cut out. The flowerpot was 
yn” at the top, 4%” at the bottom, and 
4%,” long. Each flowerpot had a 4"x4” 
tab on the bottom of the pot. 

After the flowerpots were completed, a 
slit for each pot was cut on the counter or 
a shelf. The flowerpots were slipped into 
the slits and the tabs were pasted down on 
the wrong side of the paper, to make the 
pots stand upright. 

This work gave opportunity for much 
originality on the part of the child. 


A READING ACTIVITY 


MARY E. STRALEY 


BIN MY rural school I sometimes have 

the upper grades clip stories from old 
copies of THE INsTRUCToR or other suita- 
ble magazines. Cardboard, construction 
paper, scissors, paste, and ribbon or cord 
are put in a convenient place in the room. 
When a pupil has finished his work for 
the next class, he may get the materials he 
needs to make a booklet in which to 
mount the story. 

The booklets are made by covering the 
cardboard with colored paper, and using 
penmanship paper or any other suitable 
paper for the pages of the book. The sto- 
ries are pasted to the leaves, and attractive 
pictures are cut from magazines for the 
cover or story illustrations. Cord or rib- 
bon may be used to hold the leaves and 
cover together. 

After a pupil has finished a book, he 
may read it to the lower grades during the 
next reading class. The book is then put 
on the library table as a supplementary 
reader for the younger children. 


RURAL SINGING 


MARGARET ATKINSON 


HB IN MY rural school of mixed grades, 

I have found that the older pupils do 
not care to sing primary songs with the 
younger ones. To add more interest to 
the song period, every few days we have 
pupils sing individually, or in pairs. Each 
child is very eager to sing the song of his 
choice. When this part of the program is 
over, we sing one or two songs in unison. 
No longer do we have song periods that 
are uninteresting to the pupils. 


A TIMESAVER 


MARY SANDERS 


H I HAVE found that the following 

method saves time in the routine of 
the classroom. At the beginning of each 
week I appoint children for certain du- 
ties. The appointments are considered an 
honor, for I stress the fact that only re- 
liable pupils will be chosen. 

The pupils have definite times for their 
duties and do not have to wait for my 
permission to do them. For instance, 
when the blackboard needs erasing, the 
child who has that duty quietly goes to 
the blackboard and cleans it. There is no 
confusion and the work of the class is not 
interrupted. 


AN ENGLISH BOOKLET 


ANNA L. PARHAM 


HIN MY sixth- and eighth-grade class- 

es, we decided to illustrate each rule 
of punctuation that we learned during 
the term. First, on notebook paper we 
copied each rule, and clipped from news- 
papers and magazines the necessary sen- 
tence or sentences to paste under each 
rule that we had copied. 

After the pages were completed we 
made for each book a cover of construc- 
tion paper or unbleached muslin. For the 
muslin cover, a suitable design was put 
on in art class and colored with crayons. 
Last of all, a damp cloth was placed over 
the cover and pressed with a hot iron to 
insure permanent colors. 

The covers of construction paper had 
suitable pictures pasted on them. Rib- 
bons, cord, or paper fasteners held the 
covers and pages together. 








@ FOLD a strip of paper 12” x 314” into six units. 

then fold back 2”; and continue thus until the entire strip is folded. Trace the pat- 
tern on the folded strip, placing the right edge of the pattern at the end of the strip and 
not at the fold. Unfolded and pasted end to end, these strips will make attractive 
schoolroom decorations, especially if cut from colored paper. 


CUT-PAPER DECORATION—TREES 


BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


First fold down 2” of the strip; 
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CLUB EXCHANGE 





@ IN THIS department THE INstrucToR publishes notices from teachers who wish to have their pupils exchange correspondence 

with children in other schools. We cannot guarantee that letters will be answered. We assume, however, that teachers 
who send us notices for publication will make an effort to have their pupils acknowledge all letters received. Notices must be 
signed by teachers themselves. Address THE INstructor, Club Exchange, 514 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. Notices may 
be sent us now for publication in early fall issues. Addresses given should be those to which mail should be sent in September. 


Alberta.—My fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades would like to exchange letters, pictures, 
and ideas with other pupils in any country. 
Address: Mr. R. G. Kaser, Principal, Frederick- 
sheim S.D., Leduc, Alberta, Canada. 


Idabo.—The pupils of Lookout School, grades 
four to eight, wish to exchange letters, pictures, 
and products with other schools in the United 
States, its possessions, and foreign countries. 
They will try to answer all letters. Address: 
Miss Genevieve Willson, Gifford, Idaho. 


Idabo.—My third- and seventh-grade Indian 
pupils and I would like to exchange letters and 
products with white, Indian, and Negro schools 
in the United States and Canada. We will try 
to answer all letters. Address: Mr. George 
Bott, Bannock Creek School, Star Route, Poca- 
tello, Idaho. 


Indiana.—My rural school, all eight grades, 
and I wish to correspond with pupils and teach- 
ers in the United States, its possessions, and 
foreign countries. We will try to answer all 
communications. Mail should be addressed to: 
Miss Margaret Tatlock, Rural Route No. 2, 
Salem, Indiana. 


Louisiana—My fourth grade of Iowa High 
School wishes to exchange pictures and products 
with other schools in the United States and its 
possessions. We wish to secure a picture of 
each of the capitols in the United States. Ad- 
dress all mail to: Miss Thelma Harrison, Iowa, 
Louisiana. 


Maine——My rural school, grades one, two, 
three, four, five, seven, and eight, and I wish to 
exchange letters, products, and so on, with chil- 
dren and teachers in any part of the United 
States, its possessions, and foreign countries. We 
will try to answer all letters. Address all mail 
to: Mrs. Dorothy Scamman, Butterfield School, 
Phillips, Maine. 


Massachusetts—Our school in the Berkshires 
wishes to exchange letters and products or pic- 
tures to supplement a geography activity that 
we have started. Address: Miss Alma Christine 
Olson, Alford Center School, Rural Route No. 
3, Great Barrington, Massachusetts. 


Michigan—My third and fourth grades 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, prod- 
ucts, and souvenirs with schools in all parts of 
the United States and its possessions. They 
will try to answer all letters promptly. Address: 
Miss Susie MacLaren, P.O. Box 112, Akron, 
Michigan. 


Minnesota—The teacher and pupils of grades 
five, six, and eight, District 44, Murray County, 
Minnesota, would like to exchange letters with 
other teachers and pupils in the United States 
and its: possessions. They will try to answer all 
letters. Address: Miss Marguerite Clements 
Rural Route No. 1, Lake Wilson, Minnesota. 


Nebraska.—My pupils of the fifth and sixth 
grades wish to exchange letters, pictures, prod- 
ucts, and souvenirs with pupils of these grades 
in other states. Address: Miss Mildred M. 
Folts, Benedict Consolidated School, P.O. Box 
74, Benedict, Nebraska. 


Nebraska.—My pupils of our rural school, all 
grades, wish to correspond with other pupils in 
the United States and its possessions. Address: 
Miss Mary Moore, Guide Rock, Nebraska. 


Nebraska—My fifth, sixth, and seventh 
grades wish to exchange letters and pictures 
with other pupils of the United States and 
foreign countries. They will try to answer 
all letters. Address: Miss Olive Johnson, Dis- 
trict No. 55, Newman Grove, Madison County, 
Nebraska. 


New Hampshire-—My second-grade pupils 
and I would like to exchange letters or products 
with other second-grade pupils anywhere. Ad- 
dress: Mrs. Ilene N. Parker, Hillsboro, New 
Hampshire. 


New York.—My pupils of the third and 
fourth grades wish to correspond with pupils in 
other states and countries. They will try to 


answer all letters promptly. Address mail to: 
Mrs. Goldie R. Dowker, Felts Mills, New York. 


New York.—My pupils in the fifth and sixth 
grades and I wish to correspond with pupils in 
the United States and foreign countries. Ad- 
dress: Mr. John A. Stone, Churubusco, Clinton 
County, New York. 


New York.—The pupils of the sixth grade of 
Central School would like to exchange picture 
post cards with pupils in other states and coun- 
tries. Address: Mr. Avery De Luca, Sharon 
Springs, New York. 


North Dakota.—My pupils of the fifth, sixth, 
and eighth grades and I would like to exchange 
letters, souvenirs, booklets, and products with 
schools in the United States, and any foreign 
countries, especially South America, Mexico, 
Alaska, Canada, and the Philippine and Hawai- 
ian Islands. We will try to send prompt replies. 
Address: Miss Sybel Mikelson, Pelican School 
No. 38, Devils Lake, North Dakota. 


Ohbio.—The pupils and teacher of our eighth 
grade would like to exchange letters, cards, or 
products with pupils of eighth grades in any 
state in the Union or foreign countries. We 
will try to answer promptly. Address: Miss 
Mildred C. Becker, Principal, Grade School, 
$12 North Broadway, Spencerville, Ohio. 


Ohio.—My pupils of the 5B class, Dickey 
Avenue School, would like to exchange pictures 
and products with other schools. We will try 
to answer letters promptly. Address: Miss Lena 
Everitt, 851 Tod Avenue, N.W., Warren, Ohio. 


Oklahoma.—My pupils in grades two to seven 
would like to correspond with other pupils in 
the United States and foreign countries. We 
would like to exchange pictures, products, and 
newspapers. We will try to answer all letters 
promptly. Address: Miss Juanita Fritze, Spring 
Valley School, Grandfield, Oklahoma. 


Oklaboma.—The pupils of Union Hall School, 
grades two to six, would like to exchange let- 
ters, pictures, bulletins, and maps with pupils 
anywhere English is spoken. They will try to 
answer all letters. Address: Mrs. Glenn Brown, 
Okarche, Oklahoma. 
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Oregon.—My pupils and I would like to ex- 
change letters, cards, pictures, or any other in- 
teresting material with other pupils of any state 
or country. We will try to answer all letters 
promptly. Address: Miss E. M. Flink, Rural 
Route No. 3, Box 279, Salem, Oregon. 


Tennessee-—The pupils of the third and fourth 
grades of Petersburg Elementary School wish 
to exchange letters and products with pupils in 
all the states of the Union, and also foreign 
countries. Address: Miss Laura Dysart, Peters- 
burg, Tennessee. 


Texas.—My pupils of the sixth and seventh 
grades and I would like to exchange letters, 
pictures, and products with other pupils of the 
United States and foreign countries. We will 
try to answer all correspondence promptly. Ad- 
dress mail to: Miss Martha White, Grandview, 
Texas. 


Texas—My pupils, grades four, five, seven, 
and eight, and I wish to exchange letters, prod- 
ucts, and pictures with pupils and teachers of 
the same grades in rural communities in all parts 
of the world. We will try to answer all letters 
promptly. Address: Miss Mary Minton, Lips- 
comb, Texas. 


Texas——My fourth-, fifth-, sixth-, and 
seventh-grade pupils and I would like to ex- 
change letters, pictures, souvenirs, and news- 
papers with pupils and teachers of rural schools 
anywhere in the United States, its possessions, 
and foreign countries. We will try to answer 
all letters and send interesting material on Texas. 
Address: Miss Coralie Hopewell, Goose Neck 
School, Rural Route No. 4, Quinlan, Texas. 


Washington.—The ‘pupils and teacher of 
Chico School, grades four, five, and six, would 
like to exchange letters, pictures, and products 
with pupils of other states in the Union. Ad- 
dress: Miss Marjorie Reed, Box 431, Rural 
Route No. 2, Bremerton, Washington. 


West Virginia—The pupils and teacher of 
Ashley School, grades one to eight, would like to 
exchange pictures, products, and letters with 
pupils of other states and territories of the 
United States. Address: Mr. Rymer O. 
Starkey, Ashley, West Virginia. 


West Virginia—My pupils, grade five, and I 
would like to exchange letters, scrapbooks, pic- 
tures, and souvenirs with schools in all the states 
and possessions of the United States, and foreign 
countries. We will try to answer letters prompt- 
ly. Address: Miss Emma L. Irwin, Barbours- 
ville, West Virginia. 


West Virginia—My fourth-grade pupils will 
be pleased to correspond with other fourth- 
grade pupils in rural communities of all states of 
the Union. Address: Miss Louise Preysz, Even- 
wood, West Virginia. 


Wisconsin.—My pupils, all eight grades, and 
I wish to exchange letters, pictures, products, 
and souvenirs with pupils and teachers in all the 
states of the Union, its possessions, and foreign 
countries. We will try to answer promptly. 
Address: Miss Alma Fisher, Care of Rider 
School, Wauzeka, Wisconsin. 
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“New, new, new, new!” 





PUEMS QUR READERS HAVE ASKED FOR 





THE THROSTLE 


ALFRED TENNYSON 


“Summer is coming, summer is com- 


ing, 
I know it, I know it, I know it. 


Light again, leaf again, life again, love 


again,” 
Yes, my wild little Poet. 


Sing the new year in under the blue. 
Last year you sang it as gladly. 


new 
That you should carol so madly? 


“Love again, song again, nest again, young 


again,” 
Never a prophet so crazy! 
And hardly a daisy as yet, little friend, 
See, there is hardly a daisy. 


“Here again, here, here, here, happy 


year!” 
O warble unchidden, unbidden! 
Summer is coming, is coming, my dear, 
And all the winters are hidden. 


LET IT PASS 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Be not swift to take offense; 
Let it pass! 
Anger is a foe to sense; 
Let it pass! 
Brood not darkly o’er a wrong 
Which will disappear ere long; 
Rather sing this cheery song, 
Let it pass! 
Let it pass! 


Strife corrodes the purest mind; 
Let it pass! 
As the unregarded wind, 
Let it pass! 
Any vulgar souls that live 
May condemn without reprieve; 
*Tis the noble who forgive; 
Let it pass! 
Let it pass! 


Echo not an angry word; 
Let it pass! 
Think how often you have erred; 
Let it pass! 
Since our joys must pass away 
Like the dewdrops on the way, 
Wherefore should our sorrows stay? 
Let them pass! 
Let them pass! 
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Is it then so 


If for good you’ve taken ill, 
Let it pass! 
O! be kind and gentle still; 
Let it pass! 
Time at last makes all things straight; 
Let us not resent, but wait, 
And our triumph shall be great; 
Let it pass! 
Let it pass! 


Bid your anger to depart; 
Let it pass! 
Lay these homely words to heart, 
Let it pass! 
Follow not the giddy throng; 
Better to be wronged than wrong; 
Therefore sing this cheery song, 
Let it pass! 
Let it pass! 


TO THE DANDELION 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


Dear common flower, that grow’st beside 
the way, 
Fringing the dusty road with harmless 
gold, 
First pledge of blithesome May, 
Which children pluck, and, full of 
pride, uphold, 
High-hearted buccaneers, o’erjoyed that 
they 
An Eldorado in the grass have found, 
Which not the rich earth’s ample round 
May match in wealth, thou art more dear 
to me 
Than all the prouder summer-blooms 
may be. 


Gold such as thine ne’er drew the Spanish 
prow 
Through the primeval hush of Indian 
seas, 
Nor wrinkled the lean brow 
Of age to rob the lover’s heart of 
ease; 
Tis the Spring’s largess, which she scat- 
ters now 
To rich and poor alike, with lavish hand, 
Though most hearts never understand 
To take it at God’s value, but pass by 
The offered wealth with unrewarded 
eye. 


What poems would you like to see us print here, 
either for your personal reading and pleasure or 
for use in correlation with subject matter in your 
classroom? When writing please give us the title, 
author, and first line of each poem requested, if 
possible, and we will do our best to locate it. . Ad- 
dress all communications to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
514-516 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 


Thou art my tropics and mine Italy; 
To look at thee unlocks a warmer 
clime; 
The eyes thou givest me 
Are in the heart, and heed not space. or 
time: 
Not in mid June the golden-cuirassed bee 
Feels a more summer-like warm ravish- 
ment 
In the white lily’s breezy tent, 
His fragrant Sybaris, than I, when first 
From the dark green thy yellow circles 
burst. 


How like a prodigal doth nature seem, 
When thou, for all thy gold, so common 
art! 
Thou teachest me to deem 
More sacredly of every human heart, 
Since each reflects in joy its scanty gleam 
Of heaven, and could some wondrous se- 
cret show, 
Did we but pay the love we owe, 
And with a child’s undoubting wisdom 
look 
On all these living pages of God’s book. 


HOME TO MOTHER 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


No matter how far our feet may rove, 
When weary and worn in constant strife, 
Mother and home are the best of life. 


Blessed is he who may smilingly say, 

“I’m going home to mother to-day.” 
God’s mercy hallows that home so dear, 
Where mother our footsteps waits to hear. 


Bless the busy hand and the cheery smile 

That brighten and comfort all the while; 
Nothing on earth can with home compare 
When a loving mother waits us there. 


WHY I SING 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


I sing because I love to sing, 
Because instinctive fancies move; 

Because it hurts no earthly thing, 
Because it pleases some I love. 


Because with peals of happy words 

I would exorcise morbid care; 
Because a touch of deeper chords 

May tune a heart to love and prayer. 


Because all ensnat of human fate 
Within my heart an echo find; 


. Because whate’er is good or. great 


Lets loose the music of my mind. 
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Under the Southern Cross 


LOUISE LYONS JOHNSON , 


Teacher, English and Dramatics, 
High School, Modesto, California 


Prize Winner, 1935 Travel Contest 


Cruising the Pacific 
Dear One aT Home: 

Have we made a mistake and land- 
ed at Dover, England? No, it’s New 
Zealand, but a veritable England, 
transplanted. 

What a magic day in New Zea- 
land’s Auckland and how delighted 
we were with all we saw: bakeries 
selling scones and crumpets ... in- 
numerable “Afternoon Tea and Bis- 
cuits” signs... “S. Piggens, Bar- 
rister and Solicitor” and “Eric 
Guppy, Hairdresser (barber) and 
Tobacconist” ...a Milk Depot 
and an Oyster Bar... cinemas 
(movies) and wireless (radios) .. . 
stores offering as bargains “cheap 
day oddments of maid’s wear”. . . 
government lotteries, such as the 
“Black Cat Alluvial Gold Lottery” 
whose profits help charity... 
Royalty and other British celebrities 
mentioned everywhere as patrons of 
advertised products, even confec- 
tionery. 

From then on, did I roam in an en- 
chanted land! I wouldn’t have been 
at all surprised had I met Uriah 
Heep or Mr. Murdstone, and I did 
see several David Copperfields and 
Little Nells in their modest blue 
blazers, trimmed with a color in- 
dicating to what school they be- 
longed, and carrying square cases 
which young and old depend on to 
hold everything from buns to 
blankets. We were glad to think 
that we should be returning to New 
Zealand after a visit to Australia. 

It takes travel to shake one out of 
a smug complacency! It was a life- 
time education to be 10,000 miles 
from America, in the land of the 
Southern Cross, with people who 
found us as much of a novelty as we 
felt they were. While I was listen- 
ing to their clear-cut enunciation 
and translating their “sheeing” (ski- 
ing), “shedule” (schedule), and 
“lift” (elevator), they were puzzling 
over our “scram” and “O.K.” How 
I enjoyed their “I'll go Sunday 
week,” “You'll be keeping someone 
on hot toast,” “What a pity it’s 
come over dull,” “Oh, much of a 
muchness,” “Your fan is foul” 
(broken), “People get nervy and 
rangy and musty” (frightened), and 
“Are you doing the amiable?” (being 
nice). But the climax of it all was 
the start I received as I snugly sat in 
front of a blazing, cheery fire and 
heard someone from the doorway 
shout, “My, aren’t you homely!” 
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TRAVEL 


DEPARTMENT 





A Favorite New Zealand Playground—the National Park 
on North Island, 4000 Feet above Sea Level 


Perhaps I was, but I disliked having 
the fact proclaimed. I was pacified, 
however, to find that “homely” 
meant cozy and comfortable, with 
no insinuations against my personal 
appearance. 

I hadn’t realized we were in an- 
other world entirely until I saw two 
“Aussies” order three or four of 
what we call desserts and then ask 
for dessert afterwards; to them, the 
custards and jell tarts they like so 
much are part of a regular meal, 
while their dessert is fruit, with per- 
haps a Welsh rabbit thrown in be- 
fore “sweets” or “lollies” (candy) 
as the finale. 

And the tea! Tea seven times a 
day! Even the buses and trains stop 
for it. In hotels and on shipboard I 
was awakened at six in the morning 
to receive a cup of tea, made as only 
the English know how to make it, 
with a biscuit (cracker) as a snack. 
After that there was tea at short in- 
tervals until bedtime. 

Now for the excitement of Mel- 
bourne! What is the matter? No 
noise, screaming of brakes, rattle of 
the square boxlike street cars! It is 
Sunday in Melbourne, and no news- 
papers are published, no cars are run, 
no shows are open; but next day we 
purchase tickets, sit in the “stalls,” 
(hard, narrow, pewlike seats) and 
watch an Australian show. Ameri- 
can movies could well imitate the 
clear-cut enunciation in those films, 
although we boast more action and 
faster tempo. 

I regretted leaving Melbourne, 
homelike and beautiful, and _ less 
American than Sydney. Climbing 
on a little Englishy train standing 
on a narrow-gauge track, I sat, 
blanket wrapped, my feet on a stool, 
until I had to change trains. —No 


two states have the same gauge 
tracks, and so there is a constant 
shifting. 

Our tours in Melbourne and Syd- 
ney found us taking on “motor 
spirits” or “petrol” (gas) and then 
starting off, the driver sitting on the 
right. 

Watch out! Be careful! This 
car coming will run into us! Quick! 
. . « Oh, no! I forgot! All traffic 
in Australia and New Zealand keeps 
to the left. We overtake bicycle 
riders panting as they race uphill. 
Bicycling is a favorite diversion, but 
cricket, golf, football, baseball, and 
hockey are all very popular. We 
dash through forests of stately fern 
trees, past many varieties of eucalyp- 
tus—why, there’s even our Monterey 
pine!—and we see our own acacia 
(golden wattle here) spreading its 
yellowish beauty far and near. Big, 
fat, woolly, bowlegged sheep cling to 
the crags. Wild horses dash past. 
Kangaroos go leaping by, their off- 
spring snuggled in those convenient 
“zipper pouches,” or saucily peeking 
out. 

What a queer sound! Someone is 
laughing at us. Oh, it’s the famous 
kookaburra, or laughing jackass, a 
kind of kingfisher. And what’s that 
queer bird with no tail and very 
little wing? I’ve seen it pictured on 
coins. Oh, a kiwi, the only wingless, 
tail-less bird! Australia is the only 
place in the world where the platy- 
pus lives and we insist on having 
one brought out from its straw and 
darkness—a queer, long, mole-skinned 
mammal with duck bill and webbed 
feet, the world’s only mammal lay- 
ing eggs and yet suckling its young. 
And we can’t leave Australia with- 
out seeing its famous miniature bears. 

(Continued on page 73) 


Classroom Journeys— 


In Canada 


Key To Pictures oN PLATEs 
XI0-XV 


1.-Lake O’Hara, Yoho National 
Park, British Columbia, near Banff 
National Park and Lake Louise. 

2. Parliament Buildings of the 
Dominion, and City Square, Ottawa, 
Ontario. 

3. Water Street in Digby, Nova 
Scotia, on the Bay of Fundy. 

4. The midnight sun on_ the 
Yukon River, near Dawson, capital 
of the Yukon Territory. 

§. Great George Street, Charlotte- 
town, Prince Edward Island. 

6. A steamer shooting the rapids 
of the St. Lawrence River. 

7. Rockery, Jasper National Park, 
Alberta—Canada’s largest park. 

8. In the famous Butchart sunken 
gardens, Victoria, British Columbia. 

9. The fiordlike Inside Passage, on 
the British Columbia coast. 

10. Tadoussac, ancient Quebec 
town at the junction of two rivers— 
the St. Lawrence and the Saguenay. 

11. St. James Street, in the busi- 
ness section of Montreal, Canada’s 
largest city. 

12. Statue of Frontenac on the 
promenade, city of Quebec. 

13. On Cain’s River, New Bruns- 
wick, famed among fishermen. 

14. The beach, Clear Lake, Riding 
Mountain National Park, Manitoba. 

15. Toronto’s extensive railroad 
yards and harbor development. 

16. On beautiful Emerald Lake, in 
the Canadian Rockies. 

17. New Dominion Observatory 
at Victoria, British Columbia. 

18. Crossing the Whirlpool Rap- 
ids of Niagara by aerial railway. 

19. The handsome Provincial Par- 
liament Buildings, Quebec. 

20. Highway between Banff and 
Jasper National Parks, which will be 
160 miles long when finished. 

21. Flower beds and velvety lawn 
in Queen’s Park, Toronto, seen from 
the Ontario Parliament Buildings. 

22. Totem poles at Alert Bay, 


British Columbia. 
23. An attractive feature of 
Jasper Park Lodge—the outdoor 


swimming pool. 

24. The Toronto water 
from the Royal Yacht Club. 

25. Whirlpool River, Jasper Na- 
tional Park, Alberta. 

26. The Legislative Buildings at 
Victoria, capital of British Columbia. 

27. A patrol of the Royal Ca- 
nadian Mounted Police at a bridge 
over the Saskatchewan River, along 
the railway to Hudson Bay. 

(Note: A Key éo pictures on Plate 
XVI is given om page 88) 
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Make your vacation plans now .. while there’s a chance to benefit from these amazing 


“ATL-AMERICAN“ TRAVEL VALUES 


Sailing Day! Here we see the mighty S.S. 
* rare Baron leaving her pier, a gala start of 
a gala voyage. 


A few typical offerings 


in **All-American” travel values! 


to EUROPE 


Among the finest ships afloat are the 
famous “Manhattan” and “‘Washing- 
‘on’’.. $181 up, Cabin Class; $122 up; 
Tourist Class. No wonder they are the 
popular Cabin Liners! Or you may pre- 
fer the friendly “President” ships ($136 
up Cabin Class), or the leisurely,informal 
American “One Class” vessels, with 
rates as low as $100. 
Cabin and Tourist rates are lower after 
July 20, Eastbound, and after September 
21, Westbound. 


to CALIFORNIA 


The famous “Big 3” are the largest and 

most popular shipson the Coast-to-Coast 

route via Havana and the Panama Canal. 
First Class from $185 (from $200 at certain 
seasons). Tourist cabin from $125 (25% 
reduction on round trip by sea) 


AMERICAN “CIRCLE TOURS”’ 
including a new tour to MEXICO. 
One way by sea, one way rail or air. 
A wide choice of itineraries is offered 
you to make possible visiting just those 
places that you most want to see 
First Class $275 up . .. Tourist $215 up 


SPECIAL CRUISE-TOURS 
All year round “inclusive rate’’ trips 
to Havana, Panama, West Indies, 
South America. Wide choice of itiner- 
aries ... sail from New York or Cali- 
fornia. Special folders on request. 


United States Lines « Panama Pacific Line 


International Mercantile Marine Company 1 Broadway,New York Offices in Principal Cities 
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Passenger Lists are always interesting reading on 
these huge - ~ oe Ships. You'll meet a very fine 


Foreign Ports? Here’s one of the 3” at tropical 
i terminal of og My ae Canal. 


’re sure of 
—~y best of American fu aan .. . deft, 


fellow passengers. 


Passenger Lists for the 1936 Vacation 
Season are rapidly filling up on these 
superb American Ships... investigate 
now .. while there are still vacancies. 


OPLE who know travel have been quick to take 
advantage of the many extra features and luxuries 
offered by this splendid fleet of big, modern American 
flag ships, that have won so well-merited a reputation 
for outstanding value. 

Going to Europe? You can make no better selection 
than to pick a vessel like the Manhattan or the Wash- 
ington, the largest and fastest of American Liners... 
equipped with every luxury and modern convenience. 

Want an “All-American” trip? Then join the thou- 
sands who have made the sunshine voyage via Havana 
and the Panama Canal. One way water, one way rail or 
air offers a unique combination that gives you a// the 
thrills of travel ... even to fascinating foreign ports. 
The “Big 3” ...SS. California, SS. Virginia, and SS. 
Pennsylvania ... are the largest and most popular 
vessels on this route. 


Ask your Travel Agent for Complete Details: 


For complete information on rates, for deck plans 
and location of space still availabie, and espe- 
cially for advice as to which of these many 
services best fits your preferences and require- 
ments, we advise you to call on your local Travel 
Agent. You'll find his experienced counsel helpful 


. » and his services wori’t cost a nickel. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Vacation Notes 


On clear summer nights at famed 
Mt. Wilson Observatory, the wonder 
of the.stars is matched by the earthly 
splendor of twinkling lights from Los 
Angeles County’s 56 far-flung cities— 
Pomona, Pasadena, Glendale, Beverly 
Hills, Hollywood—on down to Santa 
Monica and Long Beach by the sea. 


* 


Nothing breathes the spirit of vaca- 
tion so much as the ocean. White- 
crested breakers and gem-like pleasure 
islands whet the urge for carefree ex- 
citement. .. surf-riding, sailing, aqua- 
planing, swimming, deep-sea fishing... 
invigorating preludes for gay evenings 
in Hollywood, shared with celebrities 
from everywhere at premieres, pre- 
views, theaters, cafes, night clubs and 
outdoor symphonies. 

x 

Southern California’s lush valleys, 
watered by snow from nearby peaks, 
nourish groves of oranges, avocados, 
dates, figs, grapes, olives... fascinating 
backgrounds for Los Angeles County’s 
interesting oil, film, citrus and ship- 

ping industries. 

































Spanish Padres of nearly two cen- 
turies past first cleared the ground 
where still stand their treasured Mis- 
sions. Beside these early seats of educa- 
tion have now risen modern ones like 
the Huntington Library and Art Gal- 
leries, Los Angeles Museum, Griffith 
Planetarium, California Tech and § 
accredited summer colleges. 


* 


Surroundings completely different 
from scenes of home—plus a summer 
average temperature of only 69.4°— 
add new zest to favorite sports... golf 
onocean-bordered courses, tennis under 
towering palms, riding, hiking, polo, 
auto-racing or any other you can name. 


* 


A vacation note of special interest is 
the low level of prevailing costs in this 
year ‘round playground...18% under 
the U. S. average, far less than the 
“peak prices” of many short-season re- 
sorts. And modern transportation has 
so contracted the nation’s map that 
tomorrow can find you here—just over- 
night, even from New York, by plane, 
3 days by train, 5 to 7 by auto or stage, 
2 weeks by boat via Panama. 


FREE: Automatic Trip Planner 
This 80-page Official Guide Book 


—widely acclaimed by travel experts— 
plans your trip for you from start to 
finish: what to see and do, how to get 
here, time required, itemized cost 
schedules, plus over 100 photographs, 
maps, etc.... authentic facts available 
only through this non-profit commu- 
nity organization. Coupon brings it 
FREE by return mail. 
ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Come for a glorious vacation. Ad- 
vise anyone not to come seeking em- 
ployment, lest he be disappointed; but 
for tourists, attractions are unlimited, 











” 
pooeccecccocees evccee eccccsces ******* MAIL COUPON TODAY ***** : 
: All-Year Club of Southern California, Dept. 5-R, 629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles Calif. Hy 
H Send me free book with complete details (including costs) of a Southern California vacation. Also send 
: free routing by [(] auto, rail, () plane, [) bus, 4 steamship. Also send free booklets about counties § 
: checked: {) Loe Angeles, (_) Santa Barbara, (_) Orange, () Riverside, () Inyo, [1] San Diego, [) Ventura, & 
: (() San Bernardino, (] Kern, ([] Imperial. : 
: Neme—. ant Street : 
. . 
: City :, ninntieieieiaiiaes State : 
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XI. Practice period. 


hearse report procedure. 
XII. Auditorium period. 


XIII. Value of the auditorium period. 








Handling Social-Study | 


Groups 


(Continued from page 36) 


Captain calls group together to re- 


A. Reports of different groups. 
B. Audience evaluation. 
1. Comments given. 
2. Criticism offered on: 
a) Information received. 
b) Manner of presentation. 
c) Speech; delivery. 
3. Improvements suggested. 
C. Take vote to determine most 
acceptable report. Give reasons 
for choice. 
D. Captain presents three selected 
questions to audience for answers. 


SCENIC WEST 


COLORADO 
YELLOWSTONE 





A. It provides one of the best mo- 
tives for arousing the child to 
search for interesting facts. 
1. He wishes his group to make 
a good showing. 
2. He delights to receive indi- 
vidual attention so that he may 
be chosen to present part of re- 
port. 
B. It affords opportunity for oral 
expression. 
C. It arouses a sense of responsi- 
bility. 
D. It provides opportunities for 
initiative and creative activity. 
E. It saves time by avoiding the 
necessity of having each individu- 
al do all the research activities. 
F. It gives a feeling of satisfac- 
tion in having done a worth-while 
piece of work which can be shared. 
G. It teaches the art of being a 
good listener. 
H. It directs attention toward the 
group instead of the teacher. 
I. It holds interest in the class 
activity because of its novelty 
and variety. 
J. It provides an opportunity for 
the slow child to get some atten- 
tion, 





You can afford an un- 
usual outing at the 
low fares offered this 


summer. Delightful 
all-expense tours, too— 
anywhere west. Ask for 
full information. 


WIDE CHOICE 
OF ROUTES 


Go One Way—Return Another 


Air-Conditioned 
Trains 


SAN DIEGO 
EXPOSITION 


Open All Summer 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


VARIATIONS IN HANDLING GRouP 


I. After individual reports are ready, 
one group breaks up, one member 
going to each of the other assem- 
bled groups to read his report and 
have it evaluated according to above 
standards. When this group has re- 
assembled, another group follows 
same procedure. 
II. One study group prepares to read 
a story about the unit in question 
(individual preparation). With the 
teacher or a capable pupil in charge, 
this group practices oral reading of 
story. Group breaks up, each mem- 
ber going to read the story to the as- 
sembled groups which are already 
working upon their guide sheets. 
Each audience group evaluates the 


June 28 to July 2 


work of its visitor. ss 
III. One large group may work on |% 
maps, charts, graphs, or pictures, |& 
while small groups use books for re- ; Mail This Coupon 
search work. Large study group |! L. M. ALLEN, Passenger Traffic Manager 
should be given an assignment so |t Rekinena time 
definite that ve little teacher help ' Please quote fares and forward literature on 
will be needed. This arrangement ; C Colorado [) Yellowstone [) California 
is good when book supply is limited. |1 [ All-Expense Tours. Check booklets desired. 
Large study groups and small re- |{ 
search groups provide opportunity |! Name-------------------s--0-----0005" 
for more careful supervision. ' 

Address. .......,--------------------""" 





(Continued on page 61) 
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Handling Social-Study 


Groups 


(Continued from page 60) a | ] LS x Ma AELL! CX 


IV. Individuals who do not work me | | visit the land | 


well with groups at first may pre- 


ALL EXPENSE 


fr Bintang and romance 
SUGGESTIONS FOR CONDUCT 


eb : : To insure success in group work it iq jg 
} ] | p p | N ve: S is necessary to select a capable cap- 
tain who will be able to help those a 


47 D, it not so capable, one who has initiative 


and some executive ability, and who | 
Cr TEA 4 


ee ee Be ne 


helps without dominating. 

I. For the captains. 
A. Time is to be used for worth- 
while discussions only. 





‘ B. Lead discussion back to topic | / 

; 4 / by asking an appropriate question. 

C. Be as courteous to members as | 4 ; 

" Sa. . ou expect them to be courteous | > ‘ 
fiom Seattle —— | : 





D. Be kind and fair. 

















From the morning you sail from Seattle through 
lovely Puget Sound to Victoria, B.C.,and out 
into the blue Pacific until your ship comes home 
again you have only to have fun. All details of 
good living and gay sightseeing are taken care 
of for you by leading tourist agencies...in TEACHER’S PART 
Japan’s Yokohama, Tokyo, Kamakura, Kyoto, 
Kobe, Nagoya...in China’s cosmopolitan | | Approach. — 

Shanghai and Hongkong ...and in the Philip- A. Arouse curiosity, 


F. Be willing to take directions 
from captain and follow them. 

G. Give and take criticism in a 
friendly spirit. 


E. Help, but don’t boss. H 
| . : F. Divide report work fairly. 
Summer has mighty few trips that cancompare | II. For the groups. I 
ith this... 47 varied, thrilling days ona world- A. Only one child speaks at a } 
amed President Liner-and in beautiful Japan time. 7 
and China and the fascinating Philippines...for B. Each pupil should finish his re- | 
only $8.87 per day—all costs included! marks without interruption. 4 
All Details Arranged, C. Share books —_ a : 
t Enjoy Yourself | D. Speak so that all may hear. ' 
Jout Enyey E. Consider the interests of others. y 








pines’ Manila. B. Stimulate thinking. 44 

C. Widen interests of the pupils, i 

American Mail Liners thus causing a search for knowl- 4 

are Happy, Luxurious Ships edge. 4 

Your stateroom (popular Tourist Class) will be D. Set up the organization. ig 

an outside stateroom nicely appointed, with real E. Choose some technique with , Bs ‘ } 
beds. You will play on ample decks, swim in an novelty enough to stimulate ac- bo a J W E invite you to leave the beaten path this 
outdoor pool, enjoy latest talking movies, danc- tion. : } summer and vacation in a land which is 
ing ...fine food, skilfully prepared and served. | II. Directing group wok. | '§ delightfully different New Mexico, 
Moreover you will travel in the company of A. Give directions in such clear | age-old in its history, the cradle of the 


earliest civilization on our continent, quaint and allur- 
ing in its Indian life, yet modern and comfortable in 
its various accommodations for the visitor. You'll i 
experience the thrills of the explorer with none of 
the hardships, and you'll return to classes tanned and 
derstands his responsibilities. invigorated by the sunshine and mile-high air of one 


D. Give simple assignments that |~ of the grandest climates in the world. E 
all can do, and provide extra as- : : New Mexico's attractions are so many and varied 
denesenes fer mass consble cuniie that casual tourists and experienced world travelers alike agree on its charm. 

8 P pups. | Some find the high-spot of thrills in watching primitive ceremonial dances, held 


good companions, for the people who sail on English that even the slowest child | 
these happy liners are always so. can understand. 

Get all details of this and the many other B. Make assignments very definite. 
American Mail Line Orient Cruises for this sum- C. Make sure that each child un- 
mer...and throughout the year. There are Es- | 
corted Tours and All-Expense and entirely in- | 
dependent trips (both Tourist and First Class) 
available at a wide range of time and cost limits. 








oo eee ee 


Get Details Now From E. Make assignments short SO in pueblos hardly changed since Coronado found them; others in trying to capture 

Your Own Travel Agent there will be satisfaction in reach- | with kodak and notebook scenes of grandeur and beauty; while others glory in 

L American Mail Liness sail every other week ing the goal. the flavor of the Old West where wide sombreros and highheeled boots still 
from Seattle and Victoria, B.C., allow you to 


: rdized i ili Wide highways carry you to prehistoric cliff ruins which you may explore; 
eo stopover as you choose, continue or return on the standard technique familiar to Bg y' yy P : o - y ° plo = 
: : mike ° class. cool, green National Forests threaded with noisy mountain streams alive with 
next ora latership; return via Hawaii if you like 


F. Save time by using a somewhat | mark the height of style. 
“ : : - + | trout; to’eight National Monuments that mark great scenic and historic spots; 
..of go on Round the World from Manila via G. Provide a variety of activities | 8 8g istoric spots 








OT 

















Dollar Steamship Lines at very low cost. to hold anterest. pea ro Barrys aaa a Se we 
See yous own Travel Agent for special litera- = Guide but do ae keep group There are ranches where fine saddle horses wait to take you ‘a 
ture.Or write us at 604 Fifth Avenue, New York rom exercising initiative. : | up good trails to hidden lakes; festivals where glittering Spanish , 
City, 110 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, or 760 I. Teach child to base conclusions | costumes light up eyes sparkling with the blood of Old Spain. i 
Stuart Building, Seattle (Head Office). on weighed and measured facts, | And there are quaint slumbrous villages and towns so peace- : 
but keep from molding opinions. | ful and quiet that the rush of the modern world seems mil- } 
J. Sacrifice some time and possibly | leniums away. Whatever you like best in a vacation, you'll : 
some facts for unmeasurable gains find it in New Mexico ...and so much more besides. | 
8 AM FRI CAN in skill in working with others, Send for the free booklets, but start planning NOW 
i in conversation, and in thinking. . «+ ¥, :' | 
K. Do not interfere with group MITEUU ATION 
' ey | L| NE plans too often as it spoils the fun ; 
' f NEW MEXICO STATE TOURIST BUREAU, 
n ; of a surprise. : 2 7 Room 230, State Capitol, Santa Fe, New Mexico. ‘ 
ia j L. Check up with simple activi- Please send these free booklets; 
~s ties (oral or written) after reports | 0 Two Weeks in New Mexico) Indians of New Mexico —_O) Mission Churches of New Mexico 
' are given in order to determine 
2 ; whether the class has grasped the ee aitaiiictiaianninit . Address....... 
! Se ; information you expected every 
-- f . OE ee ee Se OU 
a THE SHORT ROUTE TO THE ORIENT child to know. 
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visitors from all over the world find 
Yosemite’s sudden grandeur an aston- 
ishing travel experience. Sheer granite walls 
more than half a mile high; jutting Sierra 
snowpeaks and naked domes, outspread 
beyond eye’s reach; the stately Mariposa 
Big Trees, oldest of living things; five 
giant waterfalls (at their best between 
April and July) in Yosemite Valley alone. 


Yosemite is the scenic highlight of every 
California visit. Endless novel diversions, 
all the year round. Choice of hotel, lodge 
or housekeeping accommodations. All-Ex- 
pense Tours from 2 to 4 days and $25 to 
$62.50. Ask your travel agent for scenic 
folders, to help you plan, or write Dr. Don 
Tresidder, Yosemite Park and Curry Co., 
Box 116, Yosemite National Park, Calif. 


YOSEMITE 


AND MARIPOSA BIG TREES 
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The New Intermediate 


Curriculum 


(Continued from page 31) 


The reader will note that the 
themes stress man’s relation to his en- 
vironment and his struggle to 
satisfy his needs. The writer feels 
that this is the most interesting 
functional aspect of life to the child. 
He doubts whether the eleven-year- 
old child is mentally mature enough 
to generalize much from lessons of 
history; however, such units have 
been included in case they are 
needed. 

If these history units are used, 
they should come during the sixth 
year after the other units have been 
finished, since it is not desirable to 
try to develop both kinds of units at 
the same time. 

As suggested above, there should 
be a certain continuity in the pro- 
gram so that a comprehensive view 
of the social environment may be 
developed. The content given in the 
detailed outline below may be used 
toward that end. Let us remember 
that the purpose of geographical 
study is to develop major understand- 
ings concerned with man’s adjust- 
ments to his natural environment. 
It is a study of relationships. 


FourTH GRADE 


Centers of interest— 

Formation of the world, adapta- 
tion of primitive man to his environ- 
ment, adaptation of pioneer man to 
his environment, effect of physical 
environment upon occupations and 
industries, manner of living, means 
of recreation, and so on. 

Theme to be stressed— 

The physical environment of the 
district in which we live is the major 
influence which determines the kind 
of work which we do for a living. 
Unit I— 

Items of interest: rivers, lakes, 
mountains, volcanos, oil wells, coal 
mines, and so on. 

Unit problem: How was the 
world formed, and how does it hap- 
pen that the state in which we live 
has certain physical features and 
natural resources? 

Unit I— 

Items of interest: life of prim- 
itive man, primitive weapons, pre- 
historic animals, and so on. 

Unit problem: How did prim- 
itive man satisfy his needs? How 
was he influenced by his environ- 
ment? Did he have to adjust him- 
self, or was he able to control it? 
Unit TI— 

Items of interest: local museums, 
old settlers, pioneer reunions, Indian 
relics, and so on. 

Unit problem: How did the pio- 
neers satisfy their needs? What was 
their relation to their environment? 
Unit IV— 

Items of interest: local industries, 
factories, means of transportation 
and communication, and so on. 

Unit problem: What must we 
have to satisfy our needs in this par- 
ticular locality? Are we able to sat- 
isfy all these needs ourselves? Why 
do we find it advisable to depend up- 
on others for some things? Do we 
have control of our environment? 

(Continued on page 63) 





One summer day 


High Wallowas 


@ There’s a mountain wonderland 
in Eastern Oregon set aside by the 
Government as a primitive area. It 
is a region of grandeur, unmarred, 
unexploited. You enter a wilder- 
ness of beauty that you may enjoy 
in quiet and seclusion, its towering 
peaks, its alpine meadows, its se- 
cluded lakes and streams. And yet 
a splendid highway takes you to its 
very door. 


When you come to Oregon you will 
find that all its famous scenic attrac- 
tions are easily accessible over fine 
paved highways. You'll want to see 
Crater Lake, the Oregon Caves, 
Multnomah Falls, Mt. Hood, the 
great evergreen forests, beaches, 
and a hundred other wonders that 
make Oregon such an ideal vaca- 
tion country. More than that, vaca- 
tion costs are surprisingly low here. 
You can extend your trip either be- 
fore or after the N.E. A.Convention 
very enjoyably, very economically, 
in Oregon. Send for our booklet. 


¥ 


Attend these nationally famous events 
Portland Rose Festival, June 11-12-13 
Pendleton Round-Up, Sept. 10-11-12 


Oregon State Highway Commission, Travel Dept. C, Salem, Ore. 


Please send me your illustrated folder about Oregon 
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WE a A: PROMISE YOUA 


| 2% 





id 

“ ... BUT ; 

4 THE SAFE DEODORANT 
r- DOES PROMISE YOU... 
nf LASTING PROTECTION 
“ @ A love affair must be of your own 


making. Nonspi promises only to keep 
its you fastidious... what else can you ask 
of a deodorant? Nonspi is a sure and 
safe anti-perspirant and deodorant for 
ill underarm moisture... because: 


1. Nonspi has been pronounced entirely 
safe by highest medical authority. 


2. Nonspi can be used full strength by 
S, women whose delicate skin forces them to 
use deodorants half-strength, with only half- 








1e 
way results. 
8, 
3. Nonspi protection lasts from two to five 
at days...and you can depend on it. 
- 4. Nonspi’s siphon-top bottle prevents con- 
a tamination. And there’s no dripping or waste 
2. with this patented Nonspi applicator. 
e- Remember these four points when you're 
on buying an anti-perspirant and deodor- 
y, ant. Protect your delicate gowns by 
. stopping underarm moisture effectively 
and safely. Insist on genuine Nonspi at 
all drug and department stores in the 
ts U.S.A. and Canada. 35c and 60c a bottle. 
3 
12 A ST Ry * 
a *, 
~ NONSPI 
. KEEPS ITS ’ 
« PROMISES 
L "e / 


-_| NONSPI 











The New Intermediate 
Curriculum 
(Continued from page 62) 
Unit V— 


Items of interest: other industries 
and occupations that the children 
have heard about in their own region 
(the mountain states, for example). 

Unit problem: How do people 
earn a living in the other parts of 
Type Region A (the child’s own 
region)? How are they affected by 
distance from markets, access to 
means of transportation, and so on? 
Are there new fields of production in 
which they could profitably engage? 


FirtH GRADE 


Centers of interest— 

Other parts of the United States. 
Theme to be stressed— 

We need to know how other re- 
gions in the United States are en- 
dowed, and what they produce, if we 
are to make the most of our own 
resources. 

Unit I— 

Items of interest: 
things and places. 

Unit problem: Is Type Region B 
(the Pacific states) so endowed by 
nature that it can produce the same 
things that our home region (the 
mountain states) can? Can it pro- 
duce things cheaper? Does it have 
better methods of production and 
marketing? Is it closer to markets? 
Does it have access to cheap means of 
transportation? Are there better op- 
portunities for making a living there 
than in our own districts? What can 
we learn from that region to help us 
make a more profitable use of our 
natural environment? Does it pro- 
duce things which we need? Can we 
sell it what we produce? 

Unit II— 

Type Region C (upper Mississippi 
Valley). 

Unit Ill— 

Type Region D (the Northeast). 
Unit IV— 

Type Region E (the South). 


interest in new 


FrrtH Grape (Continued) 
AND SIXTH GRADE 


Centers of interest— 

Other countries. 
Theme to be stressed— 

We need to know which other 
countries are trying to sell the same 
things that we are, and where we can 
best sell our products. 

Unit I— 

Items of interest: how people of 
other countries make a living. 

Unit problem: Is Canada so en- 
dowed by nature that it can compete 
with our region? If so, is it helped 
by a supply of cheap labor or favor- 
able trade agreements so that it can 
produce more cheaply than we can? 
Is it hindered by unnatural political 
boundaries, or tariff walls? 

Unit II— 
Mexico. 
Unit TI— 

South and Central America. 
Unit IV— 

Europe. 

Unit V— 
Asia. 
Unit VI— 

Africa. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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<=T0 EXPLORE NEW LANDS! To meet new 
people! To rekindle your imagination! To add 
freshness and zest to living! Aren't these some of 
the things vacations are for? An Alaska vacation 
is crammed-full of such experiences. 
er Alaska invites you to days of lazy cruising on mountain- 
Cg guarded, island-filled seas — with gay evenings and romantic 
4 days aboard friendly All-American ships. There are days for 
. a exploring, too, in Interior Alaska — vivid with interest, old 
| and new. There are towns wrapped in the rich lore of totem- 
ism — others bound in the history of old Russia, Still others 
» are living reminders of rip-roaring, gold-crazed days, where 
: you may actually follow trails that led to riches and heart- 
breaks. Then there are calls at the face of mighty glaciers ~ 
a sight that alone is worth a trip across continents. And the 
evenings! The sun wields a fantastic paintbrush, blending a 
golden twilight. But almost as quickly it is day again, for this 
_ isthe land of the Midnight Sun. 
“ It’s all here, in Alaska. All the magnificent handicraft of 
_»/ nature, with all the romance of a last great frontier that is 
yet unspoiled. And the best part is, Alaska is near-by! Alaska 
vacations cost so little, rail fares and steamer fares are so low, 
you'll want to board a modern, completely air-conditioned 
train and ride over smooth rails to Seattle. 
Then, from the Evergreen Playground, you 
set sail on smooth Sheltered Seas for Alaska. 
May to September is Alaska vacation+ime. 






























CES [sagen sory cnr 
“ar, | one Please send FREE Alaska Vacation literature te: 

















KNOW 

ABOUT ALASKA Name 

sea eee | sli 

Room 615, Pies 2, City State 

mae the companies Check here [] if you would like an Alaska Good-Notured Mop. 
listed above. Free te Teachers. 
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CANADIAN 


~ * + 
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BA ROCKIES 


Thrill-packed days await you at Jasper in the Canadian Rockies, for 
here in America’s largest National Park are all the requirements of 
a perfect vacation — golf on a championship course in an unmatched 
Alpine setting —- motor trips over perfect roads to scenes of incredible 
beauty, glaciers, waterfalls, turquoise lakes — swimming in a warmed 
outdoor pool—riding, hiking, tennis, climbing, fishing. And not least 
of the attractions is the delightful hospitality of Canadian National’s 
Jasper Park Lodge where music, dancing and the happy social life 
make indolent loafing a virtue. 


Jasper is easy to reach by Canadian National's famous Continental 
Limited; through sleeping cars from Montreal, Toronto, St. Paul to 
Jasper and Vancouver. Rates at Jasper Park Lodge are moderate, 
from $7.00 per day, including meals. Fares are low and on a 1936 


budget you can follow on to Alaska. 


Palatial Canadian National 


steamers from Vancouver to Skagway by the 
protected Inside Passage. All outside rooms. 





Your trip to the National Education Association 
Convention can be a thrilling experience. Your 


nearest Canadian 


National representative will 


gladly help you with your plans and arrange your 


post-Convention days. 


Round trip fares 


rom 


Eastern points are good in one or both directions 
via Canadian National Railways and the Canadian 
Rockies. For descriptive booklets call or write: 


BOSTON 
186 Tremont St. 


420 Main St. 
CHICAGO 
CANADIAN CINCINNATI 
\ Al \ON AL DETR 


RAILWAYS 


OIT 


1523 Washington Blvd. 


4 So. Michigan Blvd. 


206 Dixie Terminal Bidg. 


DULUTH 
428 W. Superior St. 


PORTLAND, Me. 
Grand Trunk Ry. Stn. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
648 Market St. 
SEATTLE 
1329 Fourth Ave. 
ST. LOUIS 
314 No. Broadway 

ST. PAUL 
First Nat'l Bank Bidg. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
922 15th St. N.W. 


KANSAS CITY 
333 Rail Exchange Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES 
607 So. Grand Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
634 Marquette Ave. 
NEW YORK 
673 Fifth Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA 
1500 Chestnut St. 
PITTSBURGH 
355 Fifth Ave. 




















Closing Day 
Material 


ORDER FROM 


F. A. OWEN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


Dansville, N. Y. 


Closing Day Gayety Book 
By Noel Flaurier. For the first eight grades. 
Includes : 
8 variety exercises, 10 dialogues and plays, 8 drills j 
and dances, 9 songs, 6 monologues, 2 class wills, a 
class fortune, 
mottoes, speeches, etc. 


$2 recitations, 6 springtime novelties, 


salutatories, valedictories, cheers, 
Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Closing Day in the Primary Grades 


By Evelyn Simons. Supplies all the material 
needed for even the most elaborate primary closing- 
day entertainments. Contents include: 61 recita- 
tions and monologues; 33 exercises, dialogues and 
playlets; 6 drills and marches; 13 songs; 4 panto- 
mimes, several cheers. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 
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The New Intermediate 


Curriculum 


(Continued from page 63) 


History Units 


Center of interest— 

The written record of civilization. 
Theme to be stressed— 

We can gain valuable lessons from 
reading the records of man’s progress 
in satisfying his needs. 

Unit I— 

Contributions of Egypt and Meso- 
potamia to civilization. Example: 
Man learned to till the soil. 

Unit Il— 

Contributions of Phoenicia. Exam- 
ple: Man learned to sail the seas. 
Unit TI— 

Contributions of 
Rome. Example: 
use leisure time. 
Unit IV— 

Why civilization was retarded dur- 
ing the Middle Ages. (The social 
heritage was not preserved.) 

Unit V— 

Conditions causing the period of 
exploration and discovery. (Man 
learned to travel.) 

Unit VI— 

Why conditions of life differed in 
colonial America. (A gradual con- 
trol of the physical environment has 
been brought about. ) 

Unit VII— 

The urge which influenced the set- 
tlement of the United States and 
helped to mold its dominant char- 
acteristics. (Man moved about in 
search of better living conditions.) 


Greece and 
Man learned to 


_Unit VITI— 


Influences which have made mod- 
ern civilization more complex than 
colonial life. (Industrialization, ur- 
banization, concentration of wealth, 
standardization. ) 


@ BEFORE any activity is started 

the teacher should ask herself the 
following questions. (1) What ac- 
tual life situation is similar to this 
experience? (2) Is a basic interest 
present? (3) What problems may be 
formulated? (4) What generaliza- 
tions and attitudes are needed in order 
to solve the problem? (5) What 
behavior patterns should be formed? 


AuTHor’s Note: The Virginia State 
Board of Education has published a 
functional course of study for elemen- 
tary schools that includes many fine 
specific suggestions which any teacher 
can use. The bibliographies alone are 
worth the $2.00 cost. 

The best book, in the writer’s judg- 
ment, for help in constructing a cur- 
riculum is Curriculum Development, by 
Caswell and Campbell, published by 
the American Book Company. 


EpiToriaL Note: In the June issue, 


Mr. Townsend will present units based 
on the principles discussed here. 


A Health Test 


(Continued from page 34) 
Key To TEsts 


5. clean 
6. clean 
7. often 


. at least twice 
. warm 
. clean 
. clean 
II. Sentences 1, 3, 6, and 8 are true. 
Ill. 1. fresh 5. twice 
2. grow 6. regularly 
3. earlier 7. own 
4. enough 8. chew 





A/) 
EW HOLIDAY 


NTARID 


@ Palatial steamers nose their way through 
landscapes of primeval splendor. “Bun- 
galow camps nestle in the heart of the 
virgin forest. Smooth highways pierce the 
haunts of moose and deer, or bring you 
close to the finest fishing streams. 


In Ontario you may choose just the kind 
of holiday you wish. A lonely cottage or 
cabin at the edge of a silvery lake, or 
a friendly summer hotel with boating, 
bathing, tennis, dancing, golf, riding; 
with good wholesome meals and modern 
accommodation. 


The new Ontario book 
gives a complete out- 
line of this province 
and its beauty spots. 
Contains 150 photo- 
graphs. It is free. 


MAIL THE COUPON 








Ontario Travel and 
Publicity Bureau, 
Parliament Buildings, Toronto, Canada. 


Please send me free of charge, your illustrated book 
on Ontario, also complete road map showing highway 


connections from U.S. points. 
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Filling the Space | | 


(Continued from page 23) 


| drawing will then show a child that 
| fills the paper. . 
Would you like to know the 
words the art student uses to explain 
this kind of drawing? He doesn’t 
| say that it fills the paper. He says 
| that it fills the space. He doesn’t 
_ call the child a person. He calls the 
child a “figure.” Perhaps you would 
like to say it as he does. The art 
way to say iti “The figure fills the 
space.” 

Try this problem first on a small 
paper, the size that’ is easiest for you 
| to fill, Later on, use a paper a little 
| larger. On another day, try to fol- 
h) | low the rule using a very large paper, 

| and a big brush. 

You will want to draw the figure 
in your own way. You may want 
to draw a girl with very short hair, 
or a farm boy wearing overalls. 
Some of you will want to draw In- 
dians. 


IN SPRINGTIME, youngsters When you have finished your pic- 

tures, I hope that each child will 
need a change from the hot, | have filled his paper, or, as the artist 
heavy foods of. winter. Kel- | says, “Your figure will fill the 


| 
” Thi . l 
e . to 
logg’s Corn Flakes furnish a | por wn ee ee ae 
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em, 
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“risndly Land of 


VARIED PLAYGROUNDS 





CHANGE to 
CRISPNESS 


a Sie ET ee 


make a composition. Some day we 


welcome change to crispness. | shall follow a different rule. 


(nd youngsters love their de- | 


| 
licious flavor. | ; . 
oe A Test in English sl 
Modern teachers know that (Continued from page 34) ' i ii iid 
food plays an important part wh 
in the health of pupils. Yet 


diet is only one of the funda- | 


Key to TEst 


fee ri 
ET I GOTT I CORE SP EEE TTI IE RTT SE ET ~~ ——e - 
“1 - See A - 


CAPITALIZATION 


1. Sixth Street . . . . 
mentals of health. Today’s 2. The French . . . . Paris. 
= 3. Yours . 4 
schools feature general instruc- 4. ishor Dey . . . . Mom 


tion in health, both in lessons | day in September. 
Stn oh a te §. Ray and Frank 
and in class projects. 6. May I 


7. The Wabash River 


Detroit? Wuat's your favorite vacation? Whatever it 












_ LE READ NBT Pee Be let B 





Le * | may be, plan to enjoy it more than ever this 
ae teachers have _ — aii i | summer — in friendly, fascinating Canada. le a 
t instruction aids a | . She . . . « University of | ; lle ht eat 
BE : . ‘ . | Chicago. . | If It’s Fish You're After: Canada’s forest lake- “Canada's beautifully landscaped golf 
valuable help in this work. This 9. The National Education Associ- | lands and crystal streams are richly stocked pag bo ont chee ey 
material has been prepared by | ation . . . . Washington, D.C. with trout, salmon, muskies, bass, pike and ; 
. | 10. Miss Thompson, . . . . | pickerel — battling beauties all. 
the Home Economics Depart- | 5-2). School Pe oe 
f the Kellore C | Lincoln School, . . . . Uf You Would Lead A Lazy Life: Take a i 
ment of the Kellogg Company, | 11. Mary . . . . | ily cottage in one of Canada's summer } 
and is both interesting and | UsAcE as moter - sng sunny days of swimming, 
Spite ting and hiking. Then let crisp, cool nights 
authoritative. 1. seen, taken 7. were lure you to blissful sleep. ; 
2. is, saw 8. saw, him i 
We will gladly send you free | _3. gone 9. was, seen If A emeetcan 4 Anpoats to ry Oe your : 
. , ee" ks | 4. were, ran 10. gone, are course along Canada’s modern, scenic highways. 
copies of these instruction aids. | ¢. weles 11. tid, given Stop at comfortable tourist inns and famed 
Write to Home Economics De- | 6. I, she hotels, or pitch your own camp as you go. tincivey their own, You can spend fasci- 
ing Gays Segni-sézing or S$ ng. 
partment 205, Kellogg Com- Puncruatioe re x oe Gay Round of Life at one of the many 
re . elightful resort colonies. Be outdoors all day 
pany, Battle Creek, Michigan. . Mary's . 7% ty = wiih | riding, bathing, canoeing, fishing—or golfing By 
oh: Se ae apes on sporty Canadian courses. Then join the 
— mountain ash, ce 8 smart party crowd in the evening's dancing. 1 
eaves. 
3... . . asked, “Where . . Come fora Train or Bus Tour or Holiday Boat 
vacation?” Cruise. The cost is low, and you see all the glories 
yours, of the Canadian scene unfold before your eyes. 


Ge u % 
§. Sept., Oct., Nov., and Dec. are | pet agp today. Inquire at your nearest 
Canadi 


ic oe 








2 year. an railway or steamship office for full ieiliailhlliaai te ~ 
6. Oh, look here! information. Or simply write for free illustrated ta modern hiahways 20 epaine @ 
7.“We . . . . game,” said _ literature and maps to Dept. L536. —tnnite you to tour Conode this" a 4 

Frank. | ; 

8. No, he hasn’t gone yet. 

-_ 9... . . Avenue, Chicago, | / 

way | reg a ee i CANADIAN EL BUREAU 

b ,» oh, she shouted, ve 

~ | fish.” Ottawa Canada 

_— | 11. Won't. . . . us? 

a 
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Multiply Your VACATION Ly 3 
Ht Costs Ho More! 


LAKE LOUISE... 


AND 


EMERALD LAKE 








EVEN a very modest budget brings 

you this triple vacation! Banff 
where gay evening frocks and white 
flannels are as much at home as swim 
suits and riding togs! Lake Louise, a 
dreamland of sapphire waters and 
snow-topped peaks! Then Emerald 
Lake, a snug Swiss village set in the 
heart of a primeval forest! Dancing, 
hiking, riding, swimming in fresh and 
warm sulphur pools, tennis, fishing! 
Banff’s mile-high fairways for golf! 
Every minute lavish with luxury. 
Reduced round trip summer fares to 
Banff, North Pacific Coast, California, 
Alaska . . . Get the details. 


Also, 9-Day, All-Expense ALASKA Cruises. 
From Seattle, Vancouver, Victoria . . . 
(Meals and Berth Included Except at Skagway) 


VISIT CANADA--YOUR FRIENDLY NEIGHBOR 


uP 
Lake Louise . 


the sparking marror of sapphire bi 


Travel by Train. 


dlue, reflecting 


. Safe. . Economical . . Comfortable 


Sl Pacific Hotels 


Apply Tourtst Agents—or Manager, Banff Springs Hotel, BANFF, Alta.—or Canadian Pacific Offices as follows: 
Madison Ave. at 44th St. 71 E. Jackson Blvd. 1500 Locust St. 1231 Washi m Blvd. 621 So. Grand Ave, 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT LOS ANGELES 
1010 Chester Ave. “siean=. 8 Dee. 444Seventh Ave. 152GearySt. 1014 Warner Theatre Bldg. 


CLEVELAND 8ST. LO PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO MILWAUKEE 


22 Court St. seth & Now York Ave. N.W. 6112ndAve.So0. 201DixieTerminalBidg. 404C. —* Nat'l Bank Bldg. 

BUFFALO WASHINGTON, D.C. MINNEAPOLIS CINCINNATI TLANTA 

908 W. O. W. Bldg. Merehente Beak Bldg. 708 Walnut St Fourth and Cedar ang Ew Bidg. 

= ——s ty KANSAS CHY tte. mae PAUL - a? 
Fourth Ave Broedway National . Pacific . 
SEATTLE PORTLAND (Ore.) SPOKA = TACOMA 




















A “Good Food” Health Play 





(Continued from page 28) 


and the audience are two or three 
rows of small chairs. These chairs 
are at the back of the stage and are 
placed far apart to give the audience 
a view of each pupil. Under each 
chair is a large colored picture of a 
vegetable, which the child has drawn. 

(As the teacher stands beside her 
desk, ringing a small bell, the chil- 
dren troop in and each stands by his 
own chair.) 

TEACHER— 

Good morning to you! 
Good morning to you! 
I hope you are ready 
For work that is steady; 
And then will feel gay 
And eager for play. 
CHILDREN (remaining standing)— 
Good morning to you! 
Good morning to you! 
‘We're healthy and strong, 
For we slept well and long, 
And ate breakfast good, 
As all children should. 

(Nancy does not sing the last two 
lines. Children sit down.) 

TEACHER—How many drank a 
glass of water before breakfast this 
morning? 

(All raise their hands.) 

TEACHER—Why did we say we 
needed water? 

(All or several raise their hands as 
the teacher asks the questions. She 
calls on one child by name to answer. 
The names that the teacher calls may 
be the real names of the pupils, but 
for the sake of convenience we shall 


simply call them “First Child,” 
“Second Child,” and so on.) 
FIRST CHILD—Water keeps our 
bodies clean, both outside and inside. 
TEACHER—Why is it well to eat 
some fruit for breakfast? 
SECOND CHILD— 
Fruits wake up our appetites, 
And help to make them keen. 
Plums, figs, and prunes, like 


water, 
Help keep our organs clean. 
TEACHER—What did we learn 


about cleaning fruits? 
THIRD CHILD— 
All fruits that we do not pare 
Should be washed with greatest 


care. 
TEACHER—Who ate cereal for 
breakfast? (All except Nancy raise 


hands.) Why do we eat cereals? 
FOURTH CHILD—Cereals give us 
roughage and help digest our food. 
TEACHER—Why do we think hot 
cereals are especially good for us? 
FIFTH CHILD—- 
Hot cereals give us strength. 
So we can work and play. 
They help build up our bodies, 
And we need them ev’ry day. 
TEACHER—What else should we 
eat? 
SIXTH CHILD— 
We should eat bread or toast, 
With butter that’s fresh and 
new. 
This will give our bodies heat, 
And lots of energy, too. 
(Continued on page 67) 
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CRUISE HITS OF 1936 
Sail the Great Lakes 


via S.S. OCTORARA 


S.S. JUNIATA 


NATURE'S ROUTE TO AND FROM THE WEST 


A Great Lakes cruise has glamour. 


Heighten that gla- 


mour with modern ship luxury and you begin to get the 


meaning of a Great Lakes Transit cruise. 


For the Great 


Lakes Transit Corporation offers you the cruise hits of 
1936. Only the comfort and luxury of the superbly ap- 
pointed S. S. OCTORARA or the S. S. JUNIATA can 
give you the full measure of superlative joy that abounds 


in an inland cruise. 


Decide now to combine this luxury 


with the picturesque grandeur for which the 2230 mile 
route through the Great Lakes is famous and for eight 


days this summer you will have LIVED . . 


- a guest of a 


world renowned host, The Great Lakes Transit Corpor- 


ation. 


Include the Great Lakes in your vacation plans. 


Your 


agent can easily arrange for your entire passage with 
convenient railway connections. 

FOR RESERVATIONS CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL 
OR RAILWAY AGENT—NO ONE CAN SERVE YOU 


BETTER 


GREAT LAKES TRANSIT CORPORATION 


J. F. CONDON, Passenger Traffic Mgr., 120 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Buffalo (Niagara Falls) Cleveland 


Houghton 


Detroit 


Mackinac Island Sault Ste. Marie 


Duluth 


Automobiles Carried Between All Ports 
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This Year... SEE 


TERAS 


AND THE 


CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATIONS 


ly 
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525.000. 
CENTENR 
EXPOSITION 


OPENS IN DALLAS, JUNE 6 


Texas will soon be ready for you with the 
greatest attraction ever held in the South- 
west! Many predict that the Centennial 


Exposition will be the most becutiful, the 
most interesting ever held in America! Amer- 
ica‘s most important industrial institutions 
will have exhibits. The finest in art and 
sculpture will be presented. Pretentious his- 
torical collections have been assembled. And 
on the Midway will be found the choicest of 
the world’s amusements. Plan to spend your 
vacation in Texas. See the magnificent Cen- 
— Exposition, then travel to other parts 
of Texas. 


OLD TIME WESTERN 
FRONTIER CENTENNIAL 
FORT WORTH 


See the Old Time West 
re-created at its colorful 
best. Enjoy thrilling west- 
ern attractions. See inter- 
esting Fort Worth, then 
take Texas trails to El 
Paso through rugged 
West Texas or to Amarillo 
and the Plaims country. 


UNIVERSITY EXPOSITION 
A US TIN 


A liberal education in 
Texas history and South- 
western folklore. Austin, 
capitol of Texas, and 
Texas University will be 
host to visitors throughout 





Centennial year. e 
here visit the scenic Kerr- 
ville country, Marlin, and 
other Texas resort cities. 


SAN ANTONIO’S MISSIONS 


Centuries old they stand, 
monuments to brave 





Franciscan friars who 
first brought culture to 
the wilderness. See the 
missions and the Alamo, 
Brackenridge Park, the 
Spanish Governor's Pal- 
ace, Mexican Quarters 
and other interesting 


= places. 
STATEWIDE CELEBRATIONS 


From the palm and orange Rio Grande 
Valley to the vast Texas P. e 

where you travel, you'll find Texans cele- 
brating. Space will not permit listing the 
more than 125 interesting events. Write for 
calendar and literature. Inquire about ex- 
treme low railroad, bus, and steamship rates. 






an SBRBBVeeee eee se eBaaaga ae 


TEXAS CENTENNIAL, 
State Headquarters, 
Dallas, Texas 17-C 


Please send illustrated liter- 
ature on Texas and the 
Centennial Celebrations to: 


Name. 
Address. 
City. State. 














A “Good Food” 
Health Play 


(Continued from page 66) 


TEACHER—What should we drink 
at our meals? 

SEVENTH CHILD— 

Cold milk for warm days, 
Hot cocoa for cold. 
Milk is good for all, 
Both the young and the old. 

TEACHER—What else might we 
have to eat with our bread or toast? 

EIGHTH CHILD—Eggs have vita- 
mins and food to make you grow. 

TEACHER—What is the best way 
to cook the eggs? 

NINTH CHILD— 

Poached or soft-boiled eggs are 
best, 
For they’re easiest to digest. 

TEACHER—Now, what about your 
noon lunch? 

TENTH CHILD—We should eat 
vegetables. They are good stewed, 
creamed, or baked. 

TEACHER—What are some of the 
vegetables that we know are health- 
ful to eat? 

(The children pick up their pic- 
tures and rise, one at a time, holding 
them up and naming them. As each 
child holds up his picture and names 
it, be goes to the blackboard and 
stands it up on the chalk tray, or 
fastens it with a thumbtack to a 
large bulletin board in plain sight of 
the audience.) 

TEACHER (after all pictures have 
been displayed and children are again 
seated )—Shouldn’t we ever eat any 
meat? 

ELEVENTH CHILD—We may have 
a little meat. 

TEACHER—Who can tell us some- 
thing about meat? 

TWELFTH CHILD— 

Lean meat has protein, 
To make us grow up strong; 
Fat meat gives heat and energy, 
To help our work along. 

TEACHER—What other good foods 
can we substitute for meat? 

THIRTEENTH CHILD— 

Beans, cheese, fish, and eggs 
Are very good to eat, 

And so we'll often eat them 
Instead of too much meat. 

TEACHER—What desserts are good 
for us? 

FOURTEENTH CHILD— 

Custards and fruits are the best 


desserts; 
Cookies and milk, too, are 
fine; 
We know ice cream and hot 
chocolate 


Are good whenever we dine. 

TEACHER—Should we eat candy 
at any time? 

FIFTEENTH CHILD— 

A little candy is all right, 
If it is pure and clean. 
But eat it at the end of meals, 
And never in between. 

TEACHER—You've all remembered 
your health lessons very well. 

(Nancy interrupts by holding up 
her hand.) 

NANCY—Teacher, I didn’t eat my 
cereal this morning, but I’m going 
to, after this. 

(Jimmy, Joan, Mary Ann, and 
Tom look at one another and smile.) 

jJoan—Why, Nancy? 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Mt. Gould, Glacier National Park 


visit Glacier Park 


new low cost “stop-off tours” 


@ On your way to the N.E. A. Convention at Portland, Ore., June 28 to 
July 3, stop off at Glacier National Park, ‘‘America’s Most Sublime Wilder- 
ness.” See its ancient glaciers, alpine lakes and multi-colored mountain 
peaks. If your time is limited, take advantage of new low cost 1, 2 or 3-day 
“stop-off tours’’ through the park by bus. Then west—to the interesting 
cities and national parks of Pacific Northwest—Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Portland, Vancouver... Mt. Rainier, Mt. Baker, the Olympics, Crater Lake. 


Great Northern offers low round trip tickets, excellent meals at bargain 
prices, fine tourist sleeping cars, new type luxury coaches as well as stand- 
ard Pullmans. Choice of routes returning, including California and Canada. 


Ride the Air-Conditioned 


EMPIRE BUILDER 


slatetatatatatatatatatan --- CLIP THIS COUPON TODAY-~~-~---~--~---=- 


A. J. DICKINSON, P. Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway, Dept. I-4, St. Paul, Minn. 


Please send me further information about your travel service, also Glacier Park [J 


Pacific Northwest [] Alaska[] California [] -Expense Tours [_] 
Ee Ee I ee ee ee EE eS ee sehatiaoe 
ees ee ee 
City State 
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Rane is the opportunity to see two great ex- 
positions in. one train trip. But you can on 
Southern Pacific this summer. 


Hospitable San Diego has reopened her 
California Exposition that drew 5,000,000 
visitors last year. It will remain open until 
September 9. And down in Dallas, Texas, 
workmen are finishing the beautiful build- 
ings of the Texas Centennial Exposition, 
which will open June 6 and close Novem- 
ber 29, 

As you can see from the map below, both 
of these shows are on Southern Pacific’s 
lines. Both can be included in one ticket, 
with liberal stopovers. And, by going or re- 
turning via Portland on Southern Pacific’s 
air-conditioned Cascade, you can attend the 
N, E. A. Convention (June) as well! 


See two 
EXPOSITIONS 


on one ticket! 





Low summer fares 
Reduced summer roundtrip fares east and 
west will be on sale starting May 15. Ex- 
amples from Chicago: $86 to the Pacific 
Coast and back in standard Pullmans, plus 
berth; $68.80 in tourist sleeping cars, plus 
berth; $57.35 in coaches or chair cars, 


No summer heat 
Summer heat is abolished forever on South- 
ern Pacific’s principal trains. Completely air- 
conditioned, they are always cool and clean, 
free of dust, dirt and smoke. 


Write today 
For exposition folders or for any informa- 
tion about a trip east or west, write O. P. 
Bartlett, Dept. IN-5, 310 South Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago. 












OUR PRINCIPAL TRAINS ARE 
COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 
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A “Good Food” 
Health Play 


(Continued from page 67) 


NANCY (defiantly)—Just because ~ 


I decided to—myself. 

TEACHER—That’s splendid, Nancy. 
Now, let’s sing as we march out- 
doors to play. 

(Children rise and sing the follow- 
ing vegetable song to the tune of 
“Yankee Doodle.” ) 

Vegetables are good for us, 

They give us pep and vigor, 

They make our bodies strong and 

straight, 
And help us grow much bigger. 
Chorus: 
So we'll eat them every day— 
Beans and peas, potatoes, 
Carrots, corn, asparagus, 
And lettuce and tomatoes. 


They make good teeth; they make | 


hard bones; 
They keep us well and healthy; 
Without them we could hardly do, 
Although we may be wealthy. 
Chorus: 
(Teacher and children exit.) 


Playdays for Rural Schools 


(Continued from page 26) 


11:00—Team game. Baseball sug- 
gested. Play five or seven innings, 
unless there is a tie. Two games 
may go on at the same time. 

12:00—Luncheon. 

1:00—Program. This may con- 


‘sist of folk dancing, songs, recita- 


tions, playlets, drills, stunts, etc. 
All schools take part. Stunts may 
be competitive. 

2:00—Relays. Girls’ and boys’ 
races should be run_ separately. 
Backward Running Relay; Crab 
Walk (on all fours, face up, walking 
head first; Dumbbell Relay (dumb- 
bell passed down line); Potato Relay 
(potato passed down line); Ball Re- 
lay (ball passed between legs or over 
head); Three-Legged Relay; Wheel- 
barrow Relay; Pickaback Relay; 
Skin the Snake Relay; Zigzag Circle 
Relay. 

Four or more of these, or other, 
relays should be used to make the 
play exciting. Score teams. 

Stunts. Such stunts as push-ups 
for number of times; chinning for 
number of times, leapfrog for dis- 
tance, and walking on knees with 
hands clasping feet from behind for 
time may be used. Score individuals. 

Field events. Balance beam walk- 
ing; baseball throw for distance and 
accuracy; fungo batting (throw ball 
in air and drive for distance with 
bat); basketball pitch; tennis serve; 
hop, step, and jump; broad jump; 
and 8-pound shot-put. Score indi- 
viduals, 

Track events. 40-yard dash and 
the 440-yard relay, using an eight- 
man team. 

A tug of war adds greatly to the 
merriment of such an _ occasion. 
There should be three trials. 

Competitive rope skipping might 
be included as “an activity for girls. 
Individuals should be scored on dif- 
ficulty of steps, and form in execut- 
ing them. 


TO NORTH CAPE & RUSSIA 
45 DAYS + 42ai4 JUNE 29 


| SS. Retterdam 


| Thrilling discoveries await you as you 
explore the wonders of the Far North. 
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You cruise mountain-shaded fjords. 
Sail under the Midnight Sun. See the 
bubbling hot springs of Iceland—creep- 
ing glaciers of Norway—the new Russia. 
| Also visit Scotland and Holland. 

| A Holland-America Line Cruise is 
always its own assurance of congenial 
fellow travelers—excellent cuisine and 
well planned entertainment. Rates $495 
and up. 

For full details see your local 


travel agent or 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


| 29 Broadway New York City 


| Doral Mop of Mexicos IY\VAYS 


| 9 Mailed 4 You 
rio 0, 








HERE’S the way to make that trip to 
Mexico even more interesting. This large 
handsomely lithographed 7 color picture- 
map, 13 x 21 inches, will guide you to 
those fascinating parts of Mexico not 
reached by tourists. 


6) See the native types in full regional cos- 
coal tumes, Study the curious occupations 


and diversions you'll encounter a 








out Mexico, including Ur * 
Patzcuaro, Guanajuato, Jalapa, pie 
Oazaca, Tehuantepec, etc., etc. 

Simply write your name and address on 
the margin of this advertisement, enclos- 
ing 10 cents in stamps or coin. 


Descriptive travel-folder gladly mailed on 
uest. rue is free. NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS OF MEXICO, Alamo 


National B: Buildin San Antonio, Texas. 
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Seript terin, - 
Write for Samples 190 Visite Cards res $1.00 


N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1046 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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COME TO 
HEADQUARTERS 


"OUR 
VACATION 


“North Western” offers very 
low fares, air-conditioned com- 
fort and a choice of fascinating 
routes to the N. E, A. Conven- 
tionandthe scenic wonderlands 
of the West and Northwest. Go 
one way and return another 
without additional cost. Write 
for full information. 


BLACK HILLS of So. Dakota 


Magnificent scenery, the world’s 
mightiest sculpture inthe 
making— Mt. Rushmore. 30 
Gloriousclimate. Roundtrip $ 

from Chicago as low as . . 


Money-saving All-Expense Tours. 


NORTH WOODS 


of Wisconsin, Upper Michigan— 
Minnesota, sparkling lakes, fragrant 
forest—only a few hours from Chi- 
cago. Excellent moderately 

priced accommodations. 90 
Round trip fares from Chi- § + 
cago aslowas ...... ee 

8 and 15-Day All-Expense trips 
at Low Cost. 


COLORADO 


| The sublime Rockies—majesticsnow 











capped poe lg 
t ’ 

rip fare from Chicago ‘ss 272 

lOW OB cc cceeeses 
YELLOWSTONE 
The most amazing group of 
natural wonders and beau- AG) 
ties in the world. Round trip ‘AG e 


fare from Chicago as low as 


LION-BRYCE-GRAND CANYON 


Unbelievable rock formation, gor- 


geously colored. Roundtrip 

rail fare from Chicago to 4 rh} 
Cedar City, Utah, as low 2 
as 


CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco, meeting place of 
travelers from the seven seas—Los 
Angie, fascinating land of 
make-believe — the Fair at 
San Diego. Round trip fare * 
from Chicago as low as. . . 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


The N. E. A. Convention, June 27- 
July 2, at Portland, Ore., 

the city ofroses,ringed about 35 
by majestic peaks. Round 5] « 
trip from Chicago as low as 


CANADIAN ROCKIES 

Banff - Lake Louise. Going to or re- 
turning from the Pacific Coast, at no 
extra Cost. 

ALASKA—a low priced side trip. 


Ask about Money-Saving Escorted 
All-Expense Tours. 


ICAGO «NORTH WESTERN RY. 
' k THOMSON, P.T. M., C. & N. W. Ry. 


i W. Madison St., Chicago 
| Please send me information about ' 
\ 

i 
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May Birthday Calendar 


(Continued from page 35) 


George Inness.—American artist. 
He painted many landscapes. 

Reginald B. Birch.—American 
artist. He illustrated Little Lord 
Fauntleroy and other books. 

Jacob A. Riis—American social 
reformer, and author of How the 
Other Half Lives. 

William H. Prescott.—American 
historian. His books deal with Spain. 

Hubert H. Bancroft-—American 
historian. He was especially inter- 
ested in the Pacific Coast. 

Robert E. Peary.—American ex- 
plorer; discoverer of the North Pole. 

Johannes Brabms.—German pian- 
ist; composer. Ranks with Bach and 
Beethoven in musical composition. 

Frank G. Carpenter—American 
traveler; writer of geographical read- 
ers. 

John Brown.—American abolition- 
ist. He wished to free all the slaves. 

Sir Thomas Lipton.—English mer- 
chant; yachtsman; philanthropist. 

Jean Léon Géréme.—French paint- 
er and sculptor. Excelled in histori- 
cal and classical works. 

Edward Lear—English artist and 
writer, best known for his nonsense 
rhymes and comic illustrations. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan—An English 
composer. With Sir William S. 
Gilbert, he wrote many light operas. 

Timothy Dwight-—American cler- 
gyman. He was for thirteen years 
president of Yale University. 

Michael W. Balfe.—British com- 
poser. The Bohemian Girl is his most 
popular opera. 

William H. Seward.—American 
statesman. Played an important 
part in the purchase of Alaska. 

John Bennett—American author 
and illustrator. Among his stories 
for girls and boys is Master Skylark. 

Edward Lucas White-—American 
writer of historical romances. 

Johns Hopkins.—American finan- 
cier and philanthropist, founder cf 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Stephen Girard.—American finan- 
cier and philanthropist. He founded 
Girard College for orphan boys. 

Elizabeth G. Fry.—English phi- 
lanthropist. Effected prison reforms. 

Richard Wagner—German com- 
poser. Creator of the modern music 
drama. 

James B. Eads——American engi- 
neer. Built ironclad river steamers 
for the Government in 1861. 

George Grey Barnard.—American 
sculptor. His work is rugged and 
symbolical. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson.—American 
essayist and poet. His work ranks 
high in American literature. 

Edward Livingston—An Ameri- 
can statesman. He was secretary of 
state in Jackson’s cabinet. 

Julia Ward Howe.—American re- 
former, and writer of “Battle Hymn 
of the Republic.” 

Thomas Moore.—Irish poet and 
song writer. His songs, as “The Last 
Rose of Summer,” are still favorites. 

Patrick Henry.—American Revo- 
lutionary orator. Famous for his pa- 
triotic addresses. 

Alfred Austin —English poet. Be- 
came poet laureate in 1896. 

Walt Whitman.—American poet. 
A famous poet of the 19th century. 
















HO votes to see the finest antiquities and his- 
"torical associations? Who's for seeing Canter- 

bury Cathedral, the see of every primate back 
to St. Augustine; lovely little Wells; noble York Minster; St. 
David’s; Cashel, Cork and Melrose ... glorious cathedrals 
and abbeys of Great Britain and Ireland steeped in thrilling 
history and tradition? e Who’s for medieval castles and 
fortresses? Then see the Tower of London, Edinburgh, 
Caernarvon and Blarney Castles, all breathing the spirit of the 
Medieval Ages—scenes of dashing romances, sinister plots 
and vivid life that Time and History will ever remember! 
Unique architecture, works of art and treasures that took a 
thousand years to create! e England, Ireland, Scotland and 
Wales are brimming full of grand surprises. Everything 
different, unusual and unexpected. World-famous trains and 
swift cross-Channel steamers whisk you luxuriously wherever 
you want to go. Fishguard-Rosslare, Holyhead-Kingstown, 
Stranraer-Larne, Heysham-Belfast between Great Britain and 
Ireland; via Harwich and the Hook of Holland and English 
Channel ports to the Continent. ¢ Come on, let’s go; it’s 
inexpensive! Who's for Britain and Ireland? Are you? 


For itineraries, literature, maps, etc., write Dept. 304 
T.R.DESTER, General Traffic Manager, ASSOCIATED BRITISH RAILWAYS, Inc. 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York... or your own tourist agent 





Associated British Railways Ine. 
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NEW “hand-flexed” 


ARE A LESSON IN 
SMART COMFORT 


Master Craftsmen “hand-flex” Unless you’ve worn them recently, you 
your Enna Jettick Shoes for have much to learn about the lightness 
you! and flexibility of the new Enna Jet- 
ticks. Each smartly designed shoe goes 

$ through a special “hand-flexing” proc- 

5 $6 ess in the workrooms. 
AND 
(slightly higher in Canada) 


This “breaks them in” and makes them 
delightfully light and airy on your 
feet . . . even when brand new. 


SARAH, $6 ... With cool 

anchings. Black, 
— blue, white. 
Sizes 1 to 10; AAAA to 
D and EEE. 


sizes 1 to 12 


widths AAAAA to EEE 


@ SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER OR 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION TO 


ENNA JETTICK SHOES 


AUBURN NEW YORK 


AMERICA’S SMARTEST WALKING SHOES GO PLACES COMFORTABLY 


(porover-YQY) C0. 
(Whatever QU DO. 


-- Take T.C.U. with You 


Whether you go to camp this summer, abroad, to 
summer school, “down to the farm,” or just stay 
at home, be sure to have T.C.U. protection. 
Wherever you go, whatever you do, the long 
friendly arm of the T.C.U. always follows you, 
ready to help pay the ~~ the nurse, and the 
hospital bill, should you be disabled by sickness 
or accident. 


Vacation without a Care 


Thousands of teachers, everywhere, go fearlessly about their summer plans because 
they are T.C.U. protected. In addition to the regular accident, sickness, and quaran- 
tine benefits, T.C.U. policies contain special travel benefits. All accident benefits are 
doubled in case of certain travel wrecks. Each policyholder is given a special identi- 
fication card, and should he or she be injured or taken sick while away from home 
and friends and physically unable to communicate with them, the T.C.U. will pay up 
to ae (in addition to all other benefits) to meet the expenses of putting said assured 
in their care. 


Learn the T.C.U. Plan by Sending the Coupon 


Write at once, 
gation the famous 
cost of less than a nickel a = 


will call. 
Tag for Your 


FREE ies.cine'sor 


Has space for name and address, 
with transparent cover. We 
have only a limited number, but 
they are free to teachers as 
long as they last. Send the 
coupon. 











aay go the special low summer rates now in force, receive without obli- 
Cc and learn for yourself how the T.C.U. will protect you at a 


Sending coupon will place you under no obligation. No agent 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
872 T.C.U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 


ere ea a OD NTE SEN SED aoe ae 
| FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
s To the T.0.U., 872 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 


identification 


I am a teacher in . Tam 
interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. 
Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


j My Address is. 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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A Scandinavian Project 
(Continued from page 32) 


4. To develop sentence sense. 

5. To give further practice in 
the writing of letters. 

6. To give further practice in 
the mechanics of written work. 
7. To develop appreciation and 
knowledge of rhythm and 
rhyme in poetry. 

. Activities. 

1. Informal discussions in plan- 
ning project. 

2. Oral talks about the Vikings. 
3. Telling (orally) Norse myths 
and folk tales. 

4. Oral talks on Scandinavian 
heroes. 

§. Writing reports on heroes 
for booklet. 

6. Writing in play form a fairy 
story to be used for “Shadow 
Show.” 

7. Write “Thank You” notes 
to Mrs. Jensen, who told chil- 


dren about her last trip to Den- 


mark. 
8. Write invitations to faculty 
to visit our exhibit (serving af- 
ternoon coffee). 

IV. Hygiene correlations. 

A. Objectives. 

1. To help pupils to understand 
and appreciate the sturdiness of 
the Scandinavians. 

2. To compare the method of 
dairying with that of the 
United States. 

3. To help pupils to appreciate 
the fact that the Scandinavian 
countries were pioneers in the 
health movement in schools. 

B. Activities. 

1. Talks on Danish foods. 
2. Planning a typical Scandi- 
navian menu. 
3. Visiting a dairy farm. 
4. A study of the life and work 
of Jacob Riis. 
5. Reports on health methods 
in schools. 
6. Interviews with Scandinavi- 
ans, to obtain firsthand infor- 
mation. 

V. Gymnasium correlations. 

The main activities were the learn- 
ing of Scandinavian folk dances, and 
a course in Danish gymnastics. 

VI. Arithmetic correlations. 

A. Objectives. 

1. To aid pupils in acquiring 
skill in working two- and three- 
step problems. 
2. To give practice in averag- 
ing. 
3. To aid pupils in acquiring 
skill in using fractions. 
. Activities. 
1. Measuring distances on maps. 
2. Finding area of Scandinavian 
countries. 
3. Oral and written practical 
problems, pertinent to Scandi- 
navian situations. 
4. Noting in market page the 
value of Danish money and 
commodities. 

VII. Auditorium correlations. 

A. Objectives. 

1. To lead pupils to realize that 
they have something to say, and 
to say it in an interesting way. 
2. To help pupils realize impor- 
tance of distinct enunciation 
and a pleasant tone of voice. 
(Continued on page 71) 


Whether you take a long vacation or @ 
short, there's a Viking trip just made for 
you ... an idyllic pilgrimage to the 
North Countries where the pervading 
peace puts joy in your heart. P.S.— 
the rate of exchange is favorable, 


x * 
FOR INSTANCE, CAN YOU 
spare 42 DAYS? 


NORTH CAPE—RUSSIA 
Cruise June 30th from New York 
Iceland and the Midnight Sun, North 
Cape and Norway's fjords, ancient 
Visby, Estonia, Russia, Finland, 
Sweden, Denmark . . min. 
x * 
iF YOU HAVE ONLY 


34 DAYS, THEN: 


Cruise July 25th from New York 


Norway's fjord, Gothenburg, Sweden, 

Copenhagen, Denmark, ancient Visby 
on the Isle of Gotland, Stockholm, 
Finland, Russia . eee min. $360. 


Even if 3 WEEKS is all the time you 
we'll prepare an interesting itinerary 
you. If you have more time, so m 
the better. Just tell us your require+ 
ments and we'll gladly sug — 4 
Viking vacation to suit ona g 
ing Viking ship. No obligation, 


Particulars from your own 
Travel Agent, or 


eyGAVSH AMERICAN (7p, 


636 Filth A 4 W. 51 


New Y 


(Offices and Agents in all Principal Cities 











SEMMERINGK: 


ONLY TWO HOURS FROM VIEW 
AND WELL WORTH A VISIT 


Worth it for the mountain air, 350 
up in the beautiful Austrian Alps, ¢ 
the luxurious facilities of the Grand 
Panhans. Superb golf, tennis, swi 
motoring . . . incomparable cuisi 
brilliant social life. 
Moderate rates, American or Europeon le 
Ask your TRAVEL AGENT to include 
in your itinerary. Information ond 
literature 


from your agent or J. F. Giles, U 
, 500 Fifth Ave, New York 
3269. 


MMERID 
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Visit 5 of the world's most interesting 
countries...many fascinating cities on 
luxurious, newly decorated liners. . . 
unexcelled service... wonderful Scan- 
. dinavian and American food. An un- 
» equolied travel bargain. 


_ See your travel agent or write 
» directto 






AMERICAN §$ 


5 Broadway, N.Y.C. Bourse Bidg., Phila., Pa. 





































THE STATE OF MAINE 
HELPS YOUR STATE-OF-MIND! 








Wuen the weather blisters at home, it’s cool 
in Maine! If there were nothing more down 
here, that alone would help your state-of- 
mind. But there’s everything for every one 
in Maine! 

Here are 2400 miles of rock-bound coast 
and safe, sandy bathing beaches . . . the 
restful balm of fragrant fir-balsam . . . spar- 
kling lakes mirroring mighty mountains. 
You can ride, hike, camp, canoe, play golf 
and tennis in this vast and varied vacation 
State. Sail, swim, and fish in fresh and salt 
water. 25,000 miles of Maine roads let you 
motor in quick comfort. Fine hotels, inns. 
Inexpensive overnight stopping-places. Sum- 
mer classes in art, music, drama, and other 
special courses at many recognized schools. 
Mail the coupon now for more information, 





































































une DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION—Tourlst Service 
2 Longfellow Sq., Portiand, Maine 
agloend the t—~» Official 
cation am Send 
‘mmer school information a 














Name__ 
Street__ 
City 


State. 


















A Scandinavian Project 


(Continued from page 70) 


3. To assist pupils to discover 
their own oral speech errors, 
and provide them with means of 
overcoming these errors. 
B. Activities. 
1. Oral talks. 
2. Dramatization. 
3. Folk dancing. 
4. Book reports. 
§. Reading and telling of myths 
and fairy tales. 
6. Description of the objects 
brought in for display. 
VIII. Reading correlations. 
A. Objectives. 
1. To help pupils develop an 
appreciation of folk tales. 
2. To help pupils understand 
how folk tales were made, and 
how they have been preserved. 
3. To cultivate a finer apprecia- 
tion of the imaginative element 
in literature. 
4. To increase pupils’ vocabu- 
lary. 
5. To help pupils acquire skill 
in using dictionary and refer- 
ence books. 
B. Activities. 
1. Reference work on famous 
people of Scandinavia. 
2. Book report on The Wonder- 
ful Adventures of Nils, by 
Selma Lagerléf. 
IX. Art correlations. 
A. Objectives. 
1. To learn something about 
the Scandinavian people—their 
clothes, their surroundings, their 
lives as influenced by art, and 
the means of expression they 
have used. 
2. To learn fundamental art 
principles through the study of 
good art. 
3. To learn freehand drawing as 
a means of expression. 
4. To learn to adopt and to cre- 
ate artistic ideas. 
B. Activities. 
1. Study and copy native cos- 
tumes for plays. 
2. Study Scandinavian pottery, 
paintings, textiles, metal work, 
and wood carving. 
3. Study paintings, architec- 
ture, and sculpture by famous 
Scandinavian artists. 
4. Practice freehand drawing 
and craft work to aid in self- 
expression. 
§. As a class activity, arrange a 
collection of authentic art ob- 
jects from the Scandinavian 
countries brought in by the 
children from home. 
X. Social-science correlations. 
A. Objectives. 
1. To learn the countries of 
Scandinavia and their capitals. 
2. To study the physical fea- 
tures of Scandinavia. 
3. To learn something about 
the important industries. 
B. Activities. 
1. Map study. 
2. Oral reports on bird life. 
3. Discussion of current events. 
4. Comparison of size and kind 
of farming with that of the 
United States. 
5. Reports on the industries and 
exports of Scandinavian coun- 
tries. 
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NEW ZEALAND - AUSTRALIA 
via SAMOA - FiJl 


New meaning given to Commencement 
... byan advanced course in American 
geography and lore! The story of 
Hawaii's lovely sun-blessed islands 
...of her people, their fascinating 
past... their present, rich in joy-of- 
living and achievement! Matched 
against vacation-dollars, this gay, in- 
spiring vacation... with its luxurious 
less-than-five-day voyages on gigantic 
Matson-Oceanic liners .. . expands 
a most modest budget! 

Economy cleaves an even deeper trail 
to the South Sea islands of Samoa and 
Fiji... beautiful New Zealand... the 
exciting young empire of Australia! 


vx Matson South Pacific Cruises... per- 
sonally-escorted ... to New Zealand 
and Australia, via Hawaii, Samoa, Fiji 
...every four weeks. Over 17,000 
miles ...46 days... 11 shore excur- 
sions. All-inclusive-cost, for certain 
Summer sailings, complete cruise, 
First Class, as low as $595. 


For details consult yourTravel Agent or 
MATSON LINE—OCEANIC LINE 
New York, 30 Rockefeller Plaza. Chicago, 
230 North Michigan Ave. San Francisco, 
215 Market Street. Los Angeles, 723 West 
Seventh Street. San Diego, 213 East 
Broadway. Seattle, 814 Second Avenue. 
Portland, 327 Southwest Pine Street. 


S.S.LURLINE yy S.S.MARIPOSA yy S.S.MONTEREY yx S.S.MALOLO 





for the Summer term. 





UNIVERSITY of HAWAII 
Summer Session. Over 100 courses, fully accred- 
An outstanding faculty. 
Special facilities for teachers and school ad- 
ministrators. Tuition fees average about $30.00 


ited on the mainland. 


information furnished om request. 


Summer School 
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] MEMORIAL CHAPEL AND STATUE OF 
EVANGELINE—AT GRAND PRE. 





APPLE BLOSSOMS AND PASTORAL LIFE 


OME when vacation begins—when lovely Evangeline Land wears 
her bridal veil of fragrant apple blossoms—when picturesque 
Acadians till the hillsides with yoked oxen and white-sailed fishing 
craft dot old Fundy Bay or lie at low tide in each old seaport village. 
Come and be happy and carefree. Play golf, tennis—canoe, fish, 
camp, or hike. Stop at delightful Digby, old Bear River; historic 
Annapolis Royal, see romantic Grand Pré, gay, modern Halifax. Com- 
fortable Dominion Atlantic Railway trains meet incoming steamers at 
Yarmouth, Digby, Halifax. Excellent hotels wherever you'll want to 
stay . . . Nova Scotia abounds in colorful romance; there’s tonic, too, 
in its pine laden air—there’s salt sea tang from the bay. 


Only an overnight sail by steamer— Boston to Yarmouth—or 22 hours from New York. Write 
us and we will gladly supply you with full information, quoting low-cost, All-Expense Tours. 


DOMINION ATLANTIC RAILWAY 


50 Franklin Street Boston, Mass. 
or Canadian Pacific Railway, 344 Madison Ave., New York—or your nearest Travel Agent. 
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Planning the School 
Exhibit 


(Continued from page 14) 


8. Woodwork. 

9. Book ends. 

10. Samplers. 

11. Portfolios. 

12. Handmade books (label on in- 
side cover). 

13. Handmade musical instruments. 

14, Handmade garments. 

15. Quilt-block samples. 
XI. Cooking. 

1, Canned fruit. 

2. Canned vegetables. 

3. Jelly, jam, preserves. 

4. Pickles, relishes. 

5. Bread, cake, biscuits, etc. 
XII. Health education. 

1. Original health poems (mark 
“original’”’). 

2. Original health story (mark 
“original’’). 

3. Original health play (mark 
“original” ). 

4. Health frieze. 

§. Original health poster. 

6. Health-club daily-record book. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR ALL 
EXHIBITS 


1. All exhibits should be the work 
of the pupils during the present 
school year. 

2. Each article should be marked 
with a small label containing the 
name of the exhibit, the pupil’s name, 
the grade, the school, and the teach- 
er’s name, for example: 

History Exhibit: Decorated Map 
Mary Smith Grade 6 
Mt. View School 
Helen Brown, Teacher 

3. Class exhibits should be mount- 
ed on gray chip board, and the large 
friezes should be marked on the lower 
front margin, center, with a small 
typewritten or printed label not larg- 
er than 14 inches by 3 inches. 

4. Commercial patterns should not 
be used. 

5. Commercial scrapbooks and 
notebooks should be used only if 


original covers are made for them. 


Creative Dramatization 
through Music 


(Continued from page 36) 


that period of time, of social cus- 
toms, of styles of dress, and so on. 

The play was given in the school 
assembly and proved successful in 
every way. 

During the second term, at the re- 
quest of the pupils, we took up the 
study of the lives and music of 
Mozart and Schubert. 

This group of pupils remained in 
my class almost intact during the 
next year, and we continued with 
our interesting experiment during 
the sixth grade. In the first term 
they worked on the lives and music 
of Beethoven and of MacDowell; 
during the second term they studied 
Chopin and Liszt. Each time when 
the study was finished, a play was 
presented. 

Throughout our work we had the 
co-operation of the music, art, and 
physical-education departments. 


“70 ip WIDEST wit 


¥%& There’s release in her pastoral ——_ 
. grandeur in her glacier-crested 
deep-cleft fjords. Fascinating study in a 
Maori lore . . . beauty that knows no counterpart 
in her Glow Worm Grotto. Adventure among her 
thermal wonders ... gaiety in her vivid cities 


* A brand new ete .and new facilities to 
help you in discovery! Special tours, individually 
planned. Arrangements may be made in advance, 
changed en —_ to suit your convenience. Travel 
costs greatly reduced by the favorable exchang. 


¥* Dip through the — of the Soh 
past Hawaii, ahiti, moa, Rarotonga ii 

.to the gripping surprises of New Zealand 
Just 15 days, on luxurious liners from Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and Vancouver, B. C. 


For details and itineraries consult your Travel Agent or 
NEW ZEALAND GOVERNMENT 


606 South Hill Street, Los Angeles, California 
320 Bay Street, Toronto, 2. Canada 








Come to Pinewood 

Camps, on the shores 

of a beautiful Maine 

lake. Live in cozy comfort in a delightful 
rustic cabin nestled among fragrant Pines. 
Donse-dine-cuie-canse~titie~fich-ide— Ga 
picnic—with care-free c Sat- 
isfy that ravenous outdoor eapatihe with Pine- 
wood's delicious home-cooked meals, tastefully 
served in the rustic dining hall. Do nothing, oF 
do everything — just as the spirit moves. Let 
Pinewood bring you complete for- 
of classroom respon- 








sibility. 

This delightfully different vacation 
is yours at a price you can a . 
Write for the profusely illustrated 
28 page Pinewood Catalog. Do 





it today. 


PINEWOOD CAMPS, INC. 
35 MAIN ST. ¢ CANTON, MAINE 

















® EUROPE $325 


Seven Countries-34 deys-Tourist-all expense 
Best 1936 Trips - Send for booklet P 
Metropolitan Travel Service, inc 
260 Tremont St.. Boston. Mass 
ae Year—‘‘ Travel free from a 


names pommel 9g Tours— 
i — t. 
WICKER BN = eee Richmond, Virgie 


400 FREE 
“Tweege 2.75 ib.—Shetland 
All Flake & Nub Yarns $4. 
from 40 Assorted Yaras. 
RN PHILA, PA 


co., Can-ae) mown Conan 
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Under the Southern Cross 


(Continued from page 58) 











Koala bears are fat, bulging, little 
gray-furred creatures (slightly larger 
than our Teddy bears), with beady 
buttons of eyes and flat noses, con- 
tented rascals, sleeping most of the 
day cuddled up in the fork of a gum 
tree whose leaves they eat. They cry 
ike babies when molested. 

Leaving with the alliterative re- 
frain, “Kiwis, kookaburras, koalas, 
kangaroos,” we cross the Tasman Sea 
to Wellington, New Zealand. 

Mothered by the Dominion’s tour- 
ist bureau, we are presented, upon 
arrival, with an itinerary contain- 
ing seven days of sight-seeing in 
North Island. New Zealand has 
greater variety of scenery than any 
other country of its size. In motor 
buses, the American tourists are 
rushed along a seashore historically 
connected with Captain Cook, past 
little blue and green lakes, up and 
down beautiful glistening snow- 
capped mountains, through meadows 
of brilliant green grass pied with 
white sheep. With time out all 
along the way for tea, we finally stop 
in Napier, where there occurred in 
1931 one of the severest earthquakes 
ever recorded. Here the ground rose 
up to make an airport out of what 
had been a yacht harbor. When re- 
porters from the Hawkes Bay Jour- 
nal interviewed us we were startled 
to think we could have anything of 
interest to say, until we realized what 
would happen if twenty Scotchmen 
or Englishmen visited our own small 
towns. How proud I was, next day, 
to find beside the morning tea a 
paper whose front page carried this 
heading 

Praise for Dominion 
American Tourists Admire Scenery 
Kindness of New Zealand People 

Country Unknown in US. 


Our appreciation extended the 
whole way, past the thermal region 


of Wairakei—which is the New 
Zealand Yellowstone Park—to Roto- 
rua, the climax of the week. Here 
dwell the last real natives, the Maoris, 
most intelligent, most representative, 
most romantic natives on any of the 
Pacific islands. Escorted by a beauti- 
ful flax-skirted Maori guide, Rangi, 
daughter of a chief, we saw olive- 
skinned natives living in homes dec- 
orated with black or red elaborate 
woodcarving. Some were baking 
bread in the warm dirt of the ther- 
mal ground, or drawing out a turkey 
steamed at the end of a stick thrust 
in a boiling pool, or (shades of 
Dickens!) an English plum pudding 
cooked in Nature’s fireless cooker. At 
night, in our honor, there was a 
special Maori entertainment in the 
big meeting house, whose rafters 
were carved to illustrate stories and 
legends of the past. 

Throughout our long trip I heard 
Americans say, “Oh, but this can’t 
compare with some sights we have 
in the United States.” But we 
had a finale which silenced the loud- 
est talker. We were taken into the 
uttermost recesses of a huge dark un- 
derground cave in Waitomo, western 
New Zealand. Part of the way we 
floated on a mysterious jet-black un- 
derground river, in a flat-bottomed 
boat. Guided by a man who quietly 
felt his way by means of almost in- 
visible wires strung overhead, we 
were taken along silent corridors and 
lofty hallways to the “Eighth Won- 
der of the World.” Here was a 
monstrous cave whose top was a solid 
mass of glowworms. One sound 
from us and out would go the mil- 
lions of little lamps—with darkness 
and dead silence! For the first time 
in seeing any of the South Seas’ 
wonders, there was awe. Not a word 
was said by anyone. A fitting con- 
clusion to a crowded seven days of 
beauty! 
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(Continued from Plate XII1) 


privateer, now turned to stone as a 
horrible example), and Bonaventure 
Island, a bird sanctuary the rocky 
cliffs of which were covered with 
thousands of white gannets. 


Another exciting experience was 
seeing the Northern Lights. In the 
dead of night, wrapped in heavy 
blankets, like a group of silent Indi- 
ans we stood in the bow of the ship 
and for more than an hour watched 


P te 
BEAUTIFUL? INTERESTING 


found 


GREATEST 
PLAYGROUND 


Qs your trip to or from the Pacific 
Coast this summer, stop over at Salt 
Lake City for new and different recrea- 
tion of body and mind! Historically, 
physiographically and_ recreationally, 
Salt Lake City stands unique among all 
cities of America. 

Interesting landmarks and monuments 
which have their origin in the stirring, 
romantic days of the “Mormon” pio- 
neers . . . a city half-encircled by lofty, 
snow-tipped mountains that rival the 
scenic Alps in splendor . . . six magnif- 
icent canyons leading from city streets 
right into the imposing fastnesses of the 
Rockies—these are some of the unequaled 
features of this renowned vacation center. 

In Great Salt Lake, half an hour from 
the city, you may enjoy the indescriba- 
ble thrill of floating effortlessly in water 
22 per cent salt. Nearby are picturesque 
mining camps, one of which offers the 
tremendous sight of a mountain of cop- 
per ore being removed before your eyes! 

Within a day’s travel are the super- 
spectacles—Zion, Bryce Canyon, Grand 
Canyon National Parks, Cedar Breaks, 
Yellowstone and Grand Teton National 
Parks. Salt Lake City is the popular 
gateway to all Scénic America, compris- 
ing 62 national parks and monuments. 
Write for free pictorial booklet. 


MAIL THE COUPON 
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we sailed slowly and carefully, with 
watchmen all over the ship, through 
a sort of aisle between masses of ice. 
These took on grotesque shapes as the 
twilight deepened into darkness. In 
the distance could be seen the signal 
lights of the patrol boats. 

The greatest thrill, however, came 
when at Battle Harbor a fisherman 
took fifteen of us in a motorboat out 
among the icebergs so that we could 
snap close-up pictures. The strange 
shapes and varied colorings of the 
‘uge monsters glistening in the sun- 
ight were most beautiful. 


July 31, 1935 
St. Anthony, a settlement in the 
very northern part of Newfound- 
land, is the headquarters of the Gren- 
fell Association. It is not quite as 
inaccessible as Labrador, nor is it as 
bleak and desolate. It is a nice little 
village, with trees and roads. Four 
college boys from Scotland are spend- 
ing the summer there as volunteer 
workers, and when the ships come in 
they don kilts and act as guides. 
We went to the two stores where 
the products of Grenfell Industries 
(Continued on page 81) 
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“Mormon” Temple Square 
in Salt Lake City wel- 
comes’ visitors to free ore 
gan recitals in the great 
Tabernacle every weeke 
day at noon. 


¢ 


Free stopovers at Salt 
Lake City are granted by 
all railroads. Plan now to 
see new things and enjoy 
new experiences at Amer- 
ica’s most distinctive city, 


THE FAMOUS “MORMON” TEMPLE SQUARE 
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@ YELLOWSTONE ... America’s 


greatest National Park. May be in- 


cluded in a transcontinental trip. 
1936 tour rate via delightful hotels 
the lowest ever! 


@®DUDE RANCHES... .In the Mon- 
tana-Wyoming Rockies, discriminat- 
ing foiks find Ranch life most intri- 
guing. Send for Ranch Album. 


@ PACIFIC NORTHWEST... Rainier 
National Park, Mt. Baker, Olympic 
Peninsula, fascinating cities of Seattle, 
Portland (N. E. A. Convention), 
Tacoma, Spokane, surrounded by a 
vacation paradise. 


@ ALASKA... Cruise the mountain- 
fringed Inside Passage to a land of 
unsurpassed scenic beauty. 





@® CALIFORNIA... Go 


through the colorful Pacific North- 


or teturn 


west, 


Go by Air-Conditioned Jeain .. 


Comfortably, safely, economically. 
(Travel costs from the East this 
summer probably will be the low- 
est in years.) 


Air-Conditioned, Coller-~ Searing 


NORTH COAST 
LIMITED 








For free literature and in- 
formation, address a letter 
| or card, or mail the coupon 
J to 


E. E. NELSON 
267 Northern Pacific 
Rail 


! am interested in Western 


( } Escorted, All-expense 
tour. 
{ ) Independent tour. 
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High Spots of the 
“tit of Roses” 


(Continued from page 13) 


Multnomah Falls, Bridal Veil Falls, 
Horse Tail Falls, Wahkeena Falls, and 
others are part of the splendor farther 
on. Multnomah Falls, named long 
ago for the proud old chieftain of the 
Willamette Indians, are the largest 
falls along the highway. The upper 
fall has a drop of 541 feet and the 
lower of 69 fect. 

Many people will be interested in 
the immense Bonneville Dam project. 
Bonneville is forty-three miles from 
Portland, on the Upper Columbia 
River Highway, and can be reached 
by automobile or bus. A tour of the 
work can be made under the guid- 
ance of U.S. engineers, by means of 
automobiles and short walks, with 
stops at strategic spots, where expla- 
nations are given. 

The famous Mount Hood Loop 
Highway enables tourists to com- 
pletely encircle Mount Hood over a 
splendid highway. Mount Hood is 
the greatest mountain playground in 
Oregon. You follow the Upper 
Columbia River Highway to Hood 
River, where it connects with the 
Mount Hood Loop Highway. A 
wonderful stretch of country lies be- 
fore us, whose grandeur is indescrib- 
able, the complete distance being 173 
miles. There are excellent accom- 
modations along the route, so that 
two or three days’ time can be de- 
voted to the trip, if one so desires. 

There are also many delightful 
trips to be taken through the beau- 
tiful Willamette Valley, which ex- 
tends southward from Portland for 
more than one hundred fifty miles. 

Following the Oregon Coast High- 
way to Grants Pass in southern Ore- 
gon, you take the Redwood Highway 
to “The Marble Halls of Oregon,” 
the marvelous Oregon Caves, one of 
our national monuments. 

Last, but far from least, there is 
the greatest thrill of them all— 
Crater Lake, in the crater of a col- 
lapsed volcano, which was discovered 
in 1853, and made a national park in 
1902. Crater Lake is located sixty 
miles north of the California line, in 
southern Oregon, and can be reached 
over highways, by train, and by 
busses. The waters of Crater Lake 
are a vivid blue. The climax of a 
day at Crater Lake is the setting of 
the sun. 

Let Portland be your 1936 outing. 
Tell others of your plans. All roads 
lead to Oregon this summer! 


Celebrating May Day 


(Continued from page 26) 


position with left hand on hip, and 
right hand raised toward the center 
of the circle, as if holding the ribbon 
to wind the Maypole. 

To music, the children skip around 
the Queen in a circle. At each 
change in music, they reverse posi- 
tion and skip in opposite direction. 
At finish, they bow low before the 
Queen. 

The May Queen then says, “That 
was very well done, my loyal sub- 
jects!” Again the children bow, and 
march to seats. 





1000 in cosh Prize 


For Letters of Not More Than 500 Words on the Subject 
“‘Where I Want to Go on My Vacation, and Why” 


librarian, a principal, a supervisor, or 
a superintendent, you are eligible. 
You may teach in a public, private, or 
parochial school, in a nursery school, 
kindergarten, high 
school, or in an institution for older 
students. 


What is desired? Simply a brief 
letter telling us, as you might tell any 


elementary or 


friend, where you would most like to 
travel, and the reasons for your choice, 


A FEW POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1. Use a typewriter, or write plainly 
with ink, on one side only of the pa- 
per, preferably using 844 x 11 inch 
sheets. 

2. Place your name, address, and 
teaching position on the first sheet. 
Begin your letter on the second sheet 
(page 2). Under the heading, “Where 
I Want to Go on My Vacation and 
Why,” give the name of the place or 
region you would like to visit, or the 
trip you would like to take. 

3. The letter does not have to be ex- 
actly 500 words in length—it may be 





less, but should not be more. 


A New 
INSTRUCTOR 
TRAVEL CONTEST 


4. THe Instructor will become the 
owner of all letters submitted, with 


full publication rights. No letters can 
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IN THE new 1936 Travel Contest 
of Tue Instructor, more than 100 
prizes will be awarded. You have a 
much better chance to win one than in 
a contest where only a few prizes are 
offered. Why not try, anyhow? 


First Prize $200 
Second Prize $100 
Third Prize $ 50 


Fifty Prizes of $10 Each 
Fifty’ Prizes of $ 3 Each 
This is an attractive contest because 
it is simple and because it is open to 
anyone actively engaged in education- 
al work as a profession. 


be returned. The decision of the judges 
will be final. 


5. Mail your letter so as to reach us 
not later than June 15, 1936, with first- 
class postage fully prepaid, addressing 
the envelope as specified below. 

6. Before laying down this copy of 
Tue INstructor, cut out the Entry 
Blank, fill in with the desired informa- 
tion, and send to usy in an envelope or 
pasted on the back of a post card, 
addressing as follows: 


Travel Contest Editor, 
The Instructor, 
Dansville, New York 


EASY TO QUALIFY (If you wish extra copies of this 


ss “ ‘ indicate 
We ask you to give your “teaching 


Announcement for friends, 


position and address,” but this does 
not mean that you must be a class- 


how many on Entry Blank.) 
Send in this 


Entry Blank NOW 


ENTRY BLANK — 1936 instRUCTOR TRAVEL CONTEST 


Travet Contest Eprror, THe Instructor, Dansvitte, New York: 
I should like to travel to 


room teacher. If you are a school 


Please enter me in your 1936 Travel Contest. 


—_— 


thie year, end will cond my short Contest letter so as to reach you not later than 
June 15, telling why this is my choice. I desire ( ) copies of the Announcement. 





Name__.__. = ee 


Full Address. 





Teaching Position, Name of School, and Place sstesiiisiiaaneiaitisites ncaa — 
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For a 
WONDERFUL 


MAINE 


VACATION 


REASONABLY PRICED 
Write for these booklets 








@ You will enjoy reading these 
booklets. They tell you all about 
the fun and the relaxation to be 
found at 


THE MT. KINEO HOTEL 
on Moosehead Lake 
and 
THE SAMOSET 
on Rockland Breakwater by the Sea 
Address - SAMOSET COMPANY 
227 St. John Street, Portland, Maine 
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“To a Skylark,” 
by Shelley 


(Continued from page 33) 


the poet, and to encourage him to re- 
tain, by memorizing, certain parts 
which will make him appreciate more 
deeply poetry in general. To accom- 
plish this with your class you must 
use detailed and careful questioning. 

This poem must be studied with 
the pupils, since alone they cannot 
grasp much of its hidden meaning. 
Give each of the pupils a copy of the 
poem and have them follow their 
copies while you read the entire poem 
aloud. ‘Divide the poem into sections 
as follows: (1) stanzas one to six, 
inclusive; (2) stanzas seven to 
twelve; (3) stanzas thirteen and 
fourteen; (4) stanzas fifteen to sev- 
enteen; (5) stanzas eighteen and 
nineteen; and (6) stanzas twenty 
and twenty-one. Now you are ready 
to proceed by a method of alternate 
explaining and questioning. 

Reread the first section. Try, by 
questioning, to have the pupils sense 
that this section is all about one top- 
ic: the lark rises and bursts into 
song. Then fill in details. What time 
of day is it? Find all the color words: 
“cloud of fire,” “blue deep,” “golden 
lightning,” “pale purple even,” “sil- 
ver sphere,” and “white dawn,” 
Comment on unusual word forms, 
such as “wert,” “springest,” “wing- 
est,” “dost,” “singest,” and “art.” 

Discuss the meaning of “simile.” 
Search out similes; read their essential 
parts. What is the manner in which 
larks fly? Then why is “float and 
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WILD FLOWERS ‘ecéing protection, list and 64! run” a good expression? Why is the 


colored stickers 55c; 60 colored 7 : * 
cards 25¢ per doz.; 100 outlines to color 76c;5 teachers aids| bird called an “unbodied joy”? Why 


is 





; list free. ild Flower Preservation Society, 
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3740 Oliver St., Washington, D.C 
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American women are awake to the many ad- 
vantages of a summer in Sweden for them- 
selves and their children. 

More vacationed there last summer than 
ever before. 

The long days of health-giving sunlight— 


does the poet say “the: pale purple 
even melts around thy flight”? Again 
read stanzas four and five, an unin- 
terrupted simile. In five, what is the 
“silver sphere” with its “arrows”? 
When does it become a “narrow 
lamp”? Have you ever seen just 
such a moon and heaven as that de- 
scribed? Does that experience help 
you feel how the lark’s music over- 
flows the earth? 

Reread stanzas seven to twelve. 
Shelley asks what question? He an- 
swers it by using similes. Read these 
slowly; sense them with eyes, ears, 
and nose. In stanza eleven, can you 
see that rose amid green leaves? 
Smell its fragrance? Feel the warm 
winds? Who are the “heavy-winged 
thieves”? In stanza twelve, arrange 
the inverted sentence as follows: 
Thy music doth surpass sound .. . . 
Note such poetic expressions as 
“showers a rain of melody,” “twink- 
ling grass,” “rain-awakened flowers.” 
Note the alliterations: “glow-worm 
golden,” “dell of dew.” 
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Emancipate yourself 
from the humdrum. Be on hand when 
the N.Y.K. Line whistle blows for the com- 
mencement of Happy Days Japan-beund. 

For there's everything you could wish 
for in this thrilling formula — Modern 
Motor Liners... Enjoyment and Relaxa- 
tion in the splendid staterooms’ mag- 
nificent appointments ...orchestras and 
movies...Good Fun and Adventure 
Ground the swimming pools and at deck 
sports...congenial people... plus a Cui- 
sine that paralyzes our pen. 

In the Orient, a New-Old World com- 
bining American efficiency with the 
charm of the Far East. 


JAPAN, CHINA, PHILIPPINES 
Stop-over at Honolulu 


LOW ROUND-TRIP SUMMER FARES 
(Now in effect) 
from San Francisco and Los Angeles to Japan 
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OLYMPIC YEAR 


IS THE WORLDS 


FESTIVE YEAR 
GERMANY 





WHEN the 
OlympicBell 
tings out in 
the great 
Arena in Ber- 
lin, it will inaugurate one of the 
most magnificent sports and cul- 
tural festivals of ancient or mod- 
ern times. It will bring together 
in friendly competition not only 
the athletic stars of fifty nations, 
but the best living 
masters in music, 
art and architec- 
ture. 


No wonder Ger- 
many this year is 
the cynosure of 
world travel inter- 
est | 





For educators, 
the International Educators Con- 
gress at Heidelberg, commemo- 
rating 550 years of Heidelberg 
University, is of special signifi- 
cance. Other events in the 
Olympic Year Festival Program 
include: The Bayreuth Wagner 
Festivals---The 
MunichOpera 

estival 
Weeks --- The 
Heidelberg 
Drama _ Festi- 
vals---The Ber- 
lin Art Weeks, 
with opera, 
theatre, con- 
certs, art ex- 
positions, municipal, scientific and 
educational congresses---and the 
ancient folk festivals at Rothen- 
burg, Dinkelsbuehl, Noerdlingen, 
poe Marienburg. 


Then, of course, there are the 
attractions of world-famed health 
resorts; art 
treasures ac- 
cumulated 
through 
2,000 years ; 
the scenic 
wonders of 
the Black For- 
est, the 
Spreewald, 
the Bavarian 
Allps and the Rhine; teeming cos- 
mopolitan cities contrasted with 
towns and villages centuries old. 


Economy and joyful entertain- 
ment will travel with you wherever 
you go in Germany, with Travel 
Marks and 60% railroad fare 
reductions. Write for Booklet 55. 





GERMAN RAILROADS 
INFORMATION OFFICE 


665 Fifth Avenve at 53rd Street, New York 









| “To a Skylark,” 
by Shelley 


(Continued from page 75) 





him be happy in the same way the 
lark is happy? How may we ap- 
proximate such happiness? 

In stanza twenty, what does Shelley 
wish for? He tells why in stanza 
twenty-one. Why should Shelley 
want the world to listen to him? 
In what sense would his poetry be 
“harmonious madness”? 

Reread~ the entire poem, giving 
opportunity for additional questions 
from pupils. Let them read the 
poem aloud by sections. Call for 
volunteers to memorize sections 
which they most enjoy. Return to 
the poem frequently in succeeding 
weeks, reading it aloud for sheer 
musical enjoyment. 


A Test in American History 


(Continued from page 34) 


Key to Test 














1, Spanish- 14. 1933-1934 
American 15. Texas 
2. Champlain 16. legislative 
3. James 17. Labor 
Oglethorpe 18. Clara Barton 


4. Mormons 19. Tories 

5. Revolution- 20. Monroe 
ary 21. 1898 

6. tariff 22. 1812 

7. Theodore 23. 1803 
Roosevelt 24. Lincoln 

8. Elias Howe 25. Civil 

9. 1776 26. Patrick 

10. Jamestown Henry 

11. De Soto 27. April 6, 1917 


12. Alexander 28. Cyrus Field 
Hamilton 29. Polk 
13. Wilson 30. Pony Express 


France in the Sixth Grade 


(Continued from page 30) 


in choosing symbols for each of these 
important places. Crops, such as 
sugar beets, grapes, and flowers for 
perfume, were similarly shown. 

When we had drawn everything 
needed for our map, we were ready 
to assemble it. The children helped 
in selecting the best of the drawings 
that they had made to put on the 
map, and were very fair in seeing 
that as many as possible of the pu- 
pils were represented. The selected 
drawings were then cut out. Our 
wrapping-paper map was a great help 
in making a balanced and effective 
arrangement. The next step was se- 
lecting the colors. The children knew 
that the colors should be harmo- 
nious, useful in portraying the 
things they had to show, and in the 
spirit of the country. Again they 
used much ingenuity, choosing a rich 
red-purple, and a yellow-green. Cray- 
ons were the medium used. 

Every child in the class worked on 
the map itself. There was room for 
only a few pupils to work at the map 
at one time. The others worked at 
their seats on large, free illustrations 
of phases of French life which they 
had not been able to picture on the 
map. 

France had become very real to 
thirty-five sixth-grade children. 











THE STEVENS 


World's Largest Hotel 


CHICAGO 


Like European hotels of great re- 
pute, The Stevens is just outside 
the noisy central business district 
—yet but a few steps to wherever 
one wants to go in Chicago. 
Rooms with bath from $2.50. 


DINE SMART --- THE CONTINENTAL ROOM 














U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS! 
Start $1,260 to $2,100 a Year | 


Do you want a Big Paid job with the United States | 
Government ? New 44 hour week means many City 
Post Office appointments, Short hours, and pleas- 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Experienced upper grade and high school 
teachers to introduce high-grade single volume 
educational reference work. Remuneration 
daily in proportion to sales, 

THE FRONTIER PRESS CO. 
Lafayette Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


ant work. Write immediately to Franklin Insti- 
tute, Dept. J246, Rochester, N. Y., for sample tests, | 
free list of positions for teachers and full particu- 
lars telling you how to get them. 


















FREE BOOK ON NIAGARA FALLS 


Send for this unique guide book in colours, filled with photographs, 
historical notes, road maps, scientific facts. Read about the Cave of 
the Winds, the new billion candle power illumination, the golf, ten- 
nis, swimming, riding club privileges available to guests of the 
General Brock. 


The General Brock is the new 
$2,000,000 hotel on the Canadian side 
of the Falls, with 300 rooms, most 
of which overlook the Falls—A 
Rainbow Dining Room on the roof 
—A spacious Sun Deck—and numer- 
ous other attractions. Clip this ad- 
vertisement and mail to-day. 


GENERAL BROCK 
The only HOTEL with an 


unobstructed view of the Falls 
Niagara Falis, Canada 
R. BRIAN DAVILLE, Resident Manager 





VERNON G. CARDY, President 
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begun. This activity provided a stim- 
ulus for several individual stories. 

The announcement that the school 
workshop would be available for use 
created a desire to make things for 
a dairy in our room. The shop was 
at the pupils’ disposal one day a 
week, and at this time most of the 
industrial work took place. This 
period was always carefully planned 
in advance, so that there would be 
no pupils with uncertain plans of 
work. 

Several stories which the group 
had read or heard read made refer- 
ence to the means of insuring pure, 
clean milk. Some of these references 
were to the white uniforms of the 
dairy workers, sterilization and pas- 
teurization processes, care of cows, 
and so on. This led to plans for a 
trip to a dairy to clarify the pupils’ 
ideas on these points. The group 
wrote letters to the manager of a lo- 
cal produce dairy asking permission 
to visit it. The things which the 
class wanted to know were listed. 

The group was led to feel the need 
of proper rules of conduct on the 
trip, and so rules were formulated. 
These rules had to do with courtesy 
to those in charge and to classmates, 
and careful observation and atten- 
tion to explanations. Upon our return 
from the produce dairy, the different 
phases of the trip were discussed, 
such as making cheese, sterilization, 
ice-cream making, bottling milk, 
distribution of milk, churning and 
wrapping butter, and pasteurization. 
Afterwards, a group composition was 
written. The oral work served to 
make the contributions for the com- 
position more spontaneous than 
would have been possible without it, 
since many of the words needed to 
be explained or doubts about some 
part of the trip clarified. A large 
map of the trip on unprinted news- 
paper was the medium for a vivid ex- 
planation of the trip at one of the 
weekly assemblies. 

Work on the room dairy began 
again with unusual zeal, only to be 
stopped when some keenly observant 
pupil became dissatisfied because 
there were cows outside the dairy. 
The produce dairy that they had 
visited did not have cows outside it. 
This child realized their mistake in 
portraying the dairy and the produce 
store as one unit. Perhaps this point 
would have gone unnoticed by some 
group that had visited only a pro- 
duce dairy, but these children had 
visited a large dairy farm the year 
before and hence were alive to the 
mistake they had made. Their dis- 
satisfaction was further increased 
when it was found that the cows 
were too big for the barns. This dis- 
crepancy was noted when one of the 
children at dismissal time said that 
the cows should be taken to the 
barns to be milked. So at the usual 
morning conference two important 
problems faced the group. In regard 
to the latter, it was decided to make 
the barns bigger. 

The first problem was not so easily 
solved. Some of the children wanted 
to show the dairy farm they had 
visited; others wanted to show some 
dairy that they knew of but which 


A Dairy Activity 


(Continued from page 16) 


was far removed from the com- 
munity. The teacher had in mind a 
miniature representation of the 
dairy trips the class had taken, and 
had planned to use a small local dairy 
to fulfill her purpose. However, the 
group would have to see the inadvisa- 
bility of representing a dairy which 
was a great distance from the com- 
munity or one with which only a 
minority of the group was ac- 
quainted. ° 

The plan of the dairies was laid 
out on the floor and the trouble 
which had been anticipated in at- 
tempting to show the dairy farm was 
soon realized. This difficulty was 
put before the group and after much 
discussion the idea of representing 
some local dairy took root. At once 
Mr. Baca’s dairy was mentioned, and 
one of the children with forethought 
suggested that we visit it in order to 
make a true representation. Accord- 
ingly a trip to this dairy was planned. 
A letter was first written to Mr. Baca 
asking permission to visit his dairy. 
The next day he responded by a visit 
to the class, and presented to them 
the idea of comparing his dairy with 
a larger and more modern dairy. As 
on the previous trips, their purposes 
in visiting were listed in question 
form. It is believed by the teacher 
that more insight into dairying was 
gained from the trip to Mr. Baca’s 
dairy than would have been gained 
from a trip to a larger dairy. 

In the meantime, impatience had 
been shown by the group because of 
their failure to learn from inquiry at 
home, from observations, or reading 
materials, the answer to “Why does 
milk make us fat and strong?” Dif- 
ferent persons who might be able to 
help with this question were named. 
The outstanding name in this dis- 
cussion was the county school nurse. 
How her services could be obtained 
was the next issue, and telephone and 
letter were the mediums suggested. 
The latter was considered the better, 
and letters were written to her stat- 
ing their problems. Soon after her 
talk, which answered the question to 
the pupils’ satisfaction, a story, 
“Milk, the Perfect Food,” was read 
to the class. An experiment on 
white mice was reported in this story 
to show the food value and health- 
giving qualities of milk. 

In order to prove what they had 
heard, the group planned to try an 
experiment of their own. There was 
much discussion over what animal 
should be used in this experiment, 
but two guinea pigs were finally de- 
cided upon. Then the matter of 
securing the guinea pigs presented a 
problem. A letter was written to a 
friend of the school to whom the 
group often went with their prob- 
lems. He was unable to obtain the 
guinea pigs but suggested that they 
try a hospital. The pupils suggested 
additional ways in which the guinea 
pigs might be obtained. Among 
these suggested ways were letters to 
the city zoo and an advertisement in 
one of the local newspapers. The 
object of the experiment was to learn 
the health-giving qualities of milk by 
feeding one guinea pig milk and the 

(Continued on page 78) 
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The garments illustrated are mede of run resist Wonder Bar Tricot—ask 
your dealer or write us for further information, 


OW — more than ever it becomes 

necessary for you to daily reflect 
Style, Animation, Werve — the very es- 
sence of modern youth. Being comfortable 
and happy goes a long way toward assisting 
you. 


ITH slim waists and hips being 
the order of the day—it is necessary 


to begin “UNDERNEATH” if you are to 


achieve these precious contours. 
suggest you begin with Kickernicks. 


May we 


KICKERNICKS are famous for their exclusive body - fitting 


features—because whatever position your body may assume, their 
patented construction will provide Freedom and Comfort without 


the slightest indication of a wrinkle or bulge. “Know Kickernicks 


and you'll possess the key to daily joy and comfort.” 


ideai for vacation wear because they tub so easily—many styles require no ironing. 


They are 





Sold only through retail stores 


WINGET KICKERNICK CO., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Value a product by the Integrity and Honor of its maker 
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MODERN ONE-CLASS FLEET e 
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Candid Camera 
taken in mid-ocean 


SEE YOUR LOCAL STEAMSHIP AGENT OR THE 


* photographs 


The Heart of the Continent 


This summer, the Olympics get thecall...and the modern 
crowd of smart travelers are sailing “one class run- 
of-the-ship”’ on the Red Star or Arnold Bernstein Lines. 

They will dock at Antwerp—convenient threshold 
to Europe—within easy distance by motor, rail and 
plane of the capitals and vacation spots of the Con- 
tinent. Cuisine, service, accommodations and unre- 
stricted privileges will make their ten glorious days 
at sea the most enjoyable and economical holiday 
of their lives. Why don't you sail this modern, 
democratic way? Write for booklet I for full details, 


ROUND TRIP—ANTWERP 


ARNOLD BERNSTEIN LINE 167 


SOUTHAMPTON —ANTWERP $9 2 tb 


RED STAR LINE 
BRING YOUR CAR rouno rr LOD 


TOURIST CLASS IS TOP 
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17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 





BORROW BY MAIL 


The Money You Need For Vacation, Summer School or Other Purposes 


THREE SIMPLE STEPS 


The Entire Transaction Can Be 
Completed By Mail 





o% 


This summer will never come again! Can you afford to 
deny yourself the vacation of your dreams, just because 
you do not have quite enough ready cash? 

Every teacher needs a complete change from the 
nervous strain of the long school months. Health is a 
thing that cannot be neglected. Summer school, educa- 
tional travel, visits to relatives or friends, are really 





“capital investments” that pay dividends in future years. 
As a teacher you have the special privilege of ‘“‘Borrow- | 
ing By Mail” from Household—your own desk at home | 


A Dairy Activity 
(Continued from page 77) 


other guinea pig coffee. The form 
of a want ad was noted in copies of a 
newspaper and the cost of its inser- 
tion, depending upon the number of 
days it was run, was figured. 

The children’s attention was di- 
rected to the foods made from milk 
through one of the members of the 
group who related how he made a 
malted-milk drink each morning. 
The class had already learned the 
meaning of “dairy products” as a 
result of their curiosity over the 
sign in the window of the produce 
dairy. 

Directly connected with foods 
made from milk were the foods with 
which milk is used, and in this list 
the following dishes were found: 
cocoa, custard, cereals, soup, candy, 
mashed potatoes, bananas, rice, tapi- 
oca, crackers, gravy, cake, malted 
milk, ice cream. Ernesto told how 
he and his sister prepared cocoa for 
breakfast. The desire to . prepare 
dishes from and with milk was en- 
couraged. The group prepared cot- 
tage cheese. The children had noted 
the reaction of milk in a bottle to 
warmth, and the separation of the 
fat and water. Later the girls looked 
through books for cocoa recipes and 
then prepared it according to the 
recipe during a shop period. 

As the dairy in the room neared 


completion, the desire was expressed the Centre of Times Square: ail subways and Mid 

. town Bus Terminal; fined Clientele. ites: room 
to show it to the other rooms. In- with private bath £2.00 single, $2.50 doable; less by 
af ° : the week. 10 iscount for Instructor 
vitations were written to other Attractive restaurant. 5 course luncheon 6(c¢;7 
rooms to visit our exhibit. Individ- course dinner 75c. 


uals selected different phases of the 
dairy trips upon which to talk. For 
cach visiting room, there was a new 
set of “lecturers” to give the neces- 
sary explanation, and because of this 
a fine oral-language situation was 
created, 

The question of preserving this 
dairy information for succeeding 
years was raised. The booklet 
seemed to be the most popular answer 
to this question. This led the group 
into a discussion of what should be 
included in it and how the stories 
should be arranged. Later, it was 
suggested that the booklets be sold in 
order to buy stamps for our increased 
correspondence, which had resulted 
from this activity. With the idea of 
selling the booklet, a publicity and 
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FREE to TEACHERS 


This Attractive, 24 page Illus- 
trated and Descriptive Booklet 


‘THOSE planning a trip wisely would do well to in. 

clude THE BEAUTIFUL CAVERNS OF LURAY 
VIRGINIA. On LEE HIGHWAY (U.S. Route uj 
which connects with the Famous SKYLINE DRIVE 
on top of the Blue Ridge mountains in the SHENAN. 
DOAH NATIONAL PARK. These ul and 
Beautiful Caverns are only 90 miles west of Wash. 
ington, D. C., and 13 miles east of New Market, Va 


Write jay: 
Educational Dept. 


LURAY CAVERNS, Va. 


WILL DURANT 
to Lead A Tour in the 
Wake of HISTORY 


Follow the development of Western 
Civilization, Art, Culture and His. 
tory—Summer, 1936. Egypt, Syria, 
Palestine, Lebanon, Asia Minor, 
Istanbul, Aegean Islands (cruise), 
Crete, Mycenae, Greece, Olympia, 
Delphi, Athens, Rome and Spain. 
Prices $590 up. 
Send for attractive folder and mrap. 
WILLIAM M. BARBER 
Babson Park, Mass. 


























VISITING NEW YORK? 
Stop at HOTEL ROSOFP, 147 West 43rd St. In 




















SUMMER 


WV Cost down 


Santa Fe summer fares at rock bot- 
tom. No sleeping car surcharge. Fred 
Harvey meals, en route, as low as $1.00 
per day. Dude ranch rates unchanged. 
California living cost well below coun- 
try-wide level. 


Whip comfort up 


Santa Fe trains air-conditioned — 


cool, fresh, and clean as a whistle. 


Can write our own ticket in Cali- 
fornia, from the mountains to the sea. 
Via Santa Fe, can include Grand Can- 
yon and Indian-detour. Dude ranches, 
and ranch camps for youngsters, easily 
reached. Consider San Diego Exposition 
or Texas Centennial. 


WA Gill-expenne town 


If we decide not to travel indepen. 
dently, investigate unusually varied and 
interesting all-expense California tours 

















is your ‘“‘bank”’—the postman is your messenger. 


lst STEP—Cut or tear out coupon 
below. Fill in the blanks. Mail to 
Household Finance Corporation, 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
You will be advised of address of 
the Household office nearest you 


sales force was organized. The 
booklets were sold to visitors, student 
teachers, and pupils. It proved to be 
a valuable means of summarizing the 
activity. 

At intervals of two weeks during 
this activity, check tests were given 
to learn the information which was 
being acquired through reading. 


The Household Plan for Schoolteachers | 
Sent to You Free | 


Make up your mind to take that vacation. Household 
will help you with needed cash. Send coupon below for | 
complete information about Household’s Special Loan 
Plan for Teachers. Do it today! 


HOUSEHOLD | 


FINANCE CORPORATION 
AND SUBSIDIARIES 


Loans made to teachers in the following states only: 
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Oral and written expression— 


and STEP—Read over the bro- Oral expression was developed 





chure and the complete informa- — " P lvania P ° . moving via the Santa Fe this summer. 
tion we send, you. Fill in applica- ~ A i, ieee Rhode’ Island daily in the morning conference ohms : 
i ai , lowa Michigan New York West Virginia iods is ti 

Kentucky Missouri Ohio Wisconsin per - At this tame reports were 


made on various topics, pictures and 
questions discussed, and new topics 
introduced. Many individual and 
group stories about milk and the 
trips taken were written for a 


“Dairy Book.” 






VW rite for 


Dude Ranch, Grand Canyon, 

Indian-detour and Califor- 

nia booklets, fares, etc. 
W.J. BLACK, P.T. M., Santa Fe Sen Lines, 
997 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 


SSSR EEE EERE EERE SEES See eee eee | 
. 

Household Finance Corporation (Headquarters Office) 

Room 3061-E—919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 

Please send me free brochure “‘The Household Plan For School- 


§ teachers,”’ and application blanks for loans. I understand that this 
* inquiry does not obligate me to borrow or put me to any expense. 
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VAN 


ROUND TRIP IN 
12 DAYS 


e 


VISIT gay Havana. . . the 
world famed Panama Canal 
... La Ceiba, Honduras and 
Puerto Cabezas, Nicaragua 
interesting tropical ports 
... in one comprehensive 
12 day cruise. 

« 


STEAMER used as hotel 
in all ports of call. Sight- 
seeing trips arranged. Plan 
now to take this delightful 
vacation cruise. Weekly 
sailings each Wednesday 
from New Orleans. 


5 


MINIMUM RATE $97.50 
effective March 25th. 
Write for descriptive liter- 
ature and low summer 
rates. 


ei 
4 


* 
OR VISIT 
Mexico City via Vera Cruz 


12 DAYS — ALL EXPENSE 
ROUND TRIP - - - $125.00 


Sailings fortnightly from New Orleans 


Write F. G. Prat, Traffic Manager, 
or your local tourist agent. 


STANDARD FRUIT 
& STEAMSHIP CO. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





J Stanparp Frurr & Sreamsutr Co., 
| New Orleans, La. 


1 am interested in the 
| Havana-Panama Trip 


| Mexico City Trip 











A Dairy Activity 
(Continued from page 78) 


mission to do certain things offered 
real purposes for written expression. 
Explanation of the miniature dairy 
to our numerous invited guests vital- 
ized the oral-language work. 


SuByect CorRRELATIONS 
Reading— 

Soon after launching the activity, 
ways of obtaining information on 
topics were discussed. Reading was 
one of the methods listed and the pu- 
pils began immediately skimming li- 
brary books for material for dairy 
references. Under “Pupil References” 
are found books which were read by 
the group at this time. The wide 
range of the books, from primer to 
third-grade material, provides much 
reading material on this subject. The 
bulletin boards, individual stories, 
signs, dairy booklets, and incoming 
mail offered a great amount of inci- 
dental reading. 

Spelling— 

The individual pupils in the class 
made spelling booklets in which were 
written the words for which they 
asked in connection with their sto- 
ries, riddles, labels, letters, and orig- 
inal verses. This proved to be a 
forceful means of motivating the 
subject. 

Arithmetic— 

Arithmetic was used in determin- 
ing the amount of milk different 
cows gave and the amount different 
numbers of cows would give. This 
necessitated knowledge of pints, 
quarts, and gallons. The time ele- 
ment entered into the activity in 
contrasting the length of time re- 
quired to milk a given number of 
cows by hand and by machinery. 
The making of butter, cocoa, and 
cheese also brought in the use of 
time. In preparing cocoa, measures 
such as teaspoon, tablespoon, cupful, 
and gallon were used. Inserting the 
want ad in the local paper demanded 
ability to figure the cost of a certain 
number of words for a certain num- 
ber of days. The sale of the Dairy 
Books brought in the use of money 
in adding and subtracting. In con- 
structing the miniature dairy, rulers 
were used to measure size of signs for 
the different stores and buildings and 
size of doors and windows. 
Science— 

The vague ideas in regard to pas- 
teurization and sterilization were 
clarified after the trip to the produce 
dairy. The principle of the separator 
showed the group why the cream 
stayed in the center and the milk 
separated at the sides. The school 
nurse explained to the group why 
milk made them strong and was 
called “the perfect food,” through 
concrete examples of the value of the 
five elements in milk. The guinea- 
pig experiment substantiated all that 
the nurse had said. The knowledge 
that the fatty particles separated 
from the water in buttermaking and 
cheese making proved of interest to 
the pupils. Prior to the cheese mak- 
ing, the effect of temperature on 
milk was noted. The necessity of 
sanitary conditions in all phases of 
dairying was stressed throughout the 
activity. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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BEAUTIFUL FREE GUIDE 


Just off the presses, the new 1936 New 
England Vacation Guide. Full of interest- 
ing pictures, crammed with helpful spe 
cific vacat'on information, Tear out the 
coupon now. 


New ENGLAND Counch 
Statler Building, Boston, Mass. 


1936 Vacation Guide N-36. 


in NEW ENGLAND 


IT’S ONLY A STEP 
from stasnort 
TO MOUNTAINS 





Please send me my free copy of your new 





HAVE A VACATION 
YOU WILL ENJOY... 


Come to 





MICHIGAN 


o$2, All of Summer’s Joys 





Free Guide and State Map 
Write to 


EAST MICHIGAN 


® TOURIST ASSOCIATION 
Box 33-C, Bay City, Mich. 





“'Tis never far from anywhere in Michigan 
to a fishing lake or stream” 














© ALL EXPENSE CONDUCTED MOTOR ¢ 


MANTIC 


GASPE! 


PENINSULA 
including the Matapedia Valley, the White 
Mountains and Bar Harbor. 

11 days from Boston . . . round trip $120.00 
13 days from New York . . round trip $137.50 


Reservations now being made for summer 
season. Descriptive Booklet at your travel 
agency or mailed on request. 


THE GRAY LINE, Inc. 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK, BOSTON, MASS. 


TOURS to ~ OMANTIC 





TRAIN NCKNESS, 
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me eed in Ce Comfort 


Mothersills 








100 Different Foreign P 


Stamps, 


one dime. Postage 8 cents. Helpful in eoching fee. 


history, social science, etc. 
vi Reisinger Ave., Dayton, onto. 
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A Dairy Activity 
(Continued from page 79) 


Geography— 

The source of the milk supply of 
other countries led to the location of 
them on the map of the world. The 
milk supply of India, Arabia, Peru, 
Spain, Lapland, Persia, and Italy was 
studied. The dairy centers in our 
own country were located on the 
map. In addition to this, a map 
which extended across the entire 
front of the room told of our trips 
to the dairies. This map was used in 
laying out the miniature dairy, and 
gave the group some initial work in 
map making. 

Art— 

The work on the room dairy con- 
stituted the major part of the indus- 
trial work. The pupils made barns, 
cows, silos, fences, trucks, wagons, 
milk cans, bottles, stores, milkmen, 
troughs, and grass. Many of these 
articles were made from cardboard 
and several of them were made from 
clay. Interesting drawings for the 
Dairy Books were made on construc- 
tion paper, and in free-choice periods 
large drawings on unprinted news- 
paper were made. Attractive posters 
such as “Milking in Other Lands,” 
“Milk Has the Right of Way,” 
“Milk Made the Difference,” showing 
modern methods of dairying and 
good reproductions of cows, were 
used about the room and on the bul- 
letin boards. 

Music— 

The children sang the “Churning 
Song” and “Bossy Cow” (see Bibliog- 
raphy). The first song took on a 
new meaning as the children churned 
the.soured cream in glass fruit jars. 
Several attempts were made to com- 
pose songs on the tuned glasses in the 
room, but only two lines of an orig- 
inal milk song were obtained. 
Handwriting— 

The numerous activities in which 
writing was needed developed skill 
in this subject. A transition from 
manuscript to cursive writing in 
this room necessitated special em- 
phasis on the correct joining and 
formation of letters. Posters were 
made to advertise the sale of the 
Dairy Books, and for these print was 
used, 


OuTCOMES 


Since this unit of work was the 
first of its type to be had by this 
group of children, several of the re- 
sulting outcomes were more promi- 
nent than might be the case with 
pupils more experienced in such work. 

An increased skill in the English 
studies was of vital importance to 
these children for whom the Spanish 
language was natural. The term 
“English” studies is used to include 
not only the oral and written lan- 
guage, but reading, spelling, and vo- 
cabulary development. 

These children’s use of English is 
fragmentary, disconnected, and large- 
ly inadequate. If they are to gain 
fluency and coherence in this medi- 
um, they must have extensive prac- 
tice, motivated by a real desire for 
expression, both oral and written. 
The dairy activity provided adven- 
turing in their immediate and famil- 
iar environment with highly vitalized 
situations for the use of English. 








‘150000 


In CASH AND 
TRAVEL PRIZES 


AWARDED IN THE 


GRAND 
INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL CONTEST 


The opportunity of a lifetime 
to win cash —a trip around 
the world—to actually enjoy 
luxury and leisure! 


EACH PURCHASER OF 
“TRIPS” MAY ENTER! 


Each purchaser of the luxury 
travel magazine “TRIPS”—now 
selling for $1—is entitled to enter 
the contest without further cost. 


FIRST PRIZE: 


$37,500 IN CASH 
AND A TRIP AROUND 
THE WORLD FOR TWO! 
THOUSANDS OF OTHER 
PRIZES! 25,102 INDIVIDUAL 
PRIZES IN ALL! 


TO BE 


Every entrant in this contest has 
an equal chance to participate in 
the 25,102 awards! 


A SIMPLE, EASY CONTEST: 


To enter, fill in the coupon be- 
low, attach $1, and mail to us, 
upon receipt of which we will send 
you your copy of “TRIPS” 
magazine, oreek an official 
numbered TICKET, Receipt, 
and official ENTRY BLANK, 
on which are reproductions of five 
prominent illustrations from the 
magazine “TRIPS.” All you have 
to do is to select or sug- 
gest a title for each illus- 
tration. Detailed instruc- 
tions are on the Official 
ENTRY BLANK. 
After you have filled in 
this NTRY BLANK, 
re RY US IMME- 


Prizes will be awarded to 
the contestants who select 
or suggest the five best 
titles to the five illustra- 
tions. This is a contest of 
skill only. The decisions 
will be made by a board 
of competent judges, whose 
decision will be final and 
binding. The contest closes 
on June 29, 1936. In the 
event of ties, the tying 
contestants will be re- 
quired to submit a letter 
of not more than 200 
words, er the reasons 
for their selections. The 
prizes will then be awarded 
to the writer of the letter 
or letters regarded as best 
in the judges’ opinion. 


The OPPORTUNITY 
is HERE for you 
But you must ACTI 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON 


TRAVEL CONTEST CORP. 
2 West 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 
GENTLEMEN: <a 


Enclosed is $1 (cash—money order— 
check) for which please send me with- 
out further obligation a copy of the 
SPECIAL 1936 EDITION OF 
“TRIPS” MAGAZINE (now sellin 
for $1). It is also understood that 
am to receive an Official Numbered 
Ticket, Receipt and Entry Blank for 
the GRAND INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL CONTEST. 


NAME (61) 
ADDRESS. 
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This study awakened in the 
a desire to know more about 
own community. In fact, this jn. 
terest in the community was so keen 
that strong leads were provided fo 
future study of almost any phase of 
community life. 

Out of the dairy activity there 
arose many situations for the 
ment of socially valuable attitude 
and ideals. With these children, re. 
presenting as they do homes 
unfamiliar with American traditions 
and culture, these “associated learn. 
ings” are not the least valuable of 
the many outcomes. 

The desire to use milk was a nat. 
ural outgrowth of the activity, 
Children felt that its continuous yy 
was desirable as a result of this ; 
There can be no doubt that the elas 
gained a wide knowledge of the dairy 
industry. When several of the 
per- -grade rooms attended the “lec. 
ture” given on the miniature dairy, 
the group felt that their information 
was of real interest to them—and jt 
was! This prestige from upper-grade 
pupils established confidence in the 
group of younger pupils for future 
work. 


Seatwork and Tests Based 
on a Music Unit 


(Continued from Plate X11) 


Key to TEsts 


For Primary Grades— 


II. 1. No 3. Yes 5. No 
2. Yes 4. Yes 6. Yes 
III. 1. herd bells 


1 

2._ drums 

3. sing and dance 
4. have parades 

§. an Alpine horn 
6. music 


For Intermediate Grades— 

1. large 6. Swiss 

2. Europe 7. can 

3. Bible 8. dignified 
4. Italy 9. bells 

5. Greek 

1 

2 


= &£ he 


5. 
»§ a€ 6. 


For Upper Grades— 
1. fight 

2. tom-toms 
3. metal 

4. trumpets 
5. three 

6. wood-wind, brass, percussion 
1 
2 
1 


on 3. F 5. T 
| 4. F 6. T 


. To the days before books 
were written. 

2. In the ruins of Carthage, Af 
rica. 

. The Egyptians and Romans 

. Church and castle use. 

. Just back of the keyboard. 

. Keyboards were attached @ 
stringed instruments, 

7. In Italy. 

8. Soprano. 

9. In Brescia, Italy. 

0 

1 


Il. 


Til. 


au » Ww 


. The archer’s bow. 
. A piece of curved Pernambuco 


wood and white horsehairs. . 


12. To the left and right of the 
conductor. 
13. Two: first and second. 
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WORK..." FU 
AGAIN” <xzis: 


Tz end of every day found her ¢ 
tired out, nervous, often with head- @ 
aches. But now, thanks to Nature’s \ 
Remedy, work is fun again—she feels 9 
like going to a movie or dance any 
night. Millions have switched to this 
natural all-vegetable laxative. Con- 
tains no mineral or phenol 
derivatives. Instead a bal- 
anced combination of laxa- 
tive elements, provided by & 
nature, that work natu- 
rally, pleasantly. Try an 
NR tonight. When you 
see how much better you 
feel you’ll know why a 
vegetable correc- 
tive is best. Only 
25cat all druggists. 

THE A. H. LEWIS MEDICINE CO., St. Louis, Mo, 
















TO-NIGHT 
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E - Ly Prgcces Jas SS eee. SS 
jes 0! stam and 
FRE o pastas to Av Hi: Lowie Co., Desk S23 Be Louis Mo. 


pA avs 


for your 
motor trip! 


Personal trip plan, listing scenic 
wonders, hotels, camps, sent free! 


Just write, telling where and when you want to 
go. We will mail you, postpaid, complete travel 
plan for motor trip anywhere in North America 
—free of charge, no obligation! Elaborate maps 
f for entire trip, with 

your best routes and 
latest road conditions 
marked ... hotel and 
camp lists, with rates 
: . - - guide to scenic, his- 
toric sights—all spiral- 

bound into Touraide book, made up especially 
for you. Eliminates unfolding maps. Also Conoco 
Passport with identification card, expense rec- 
ords. Fishing, sport information on request. A 
service of Continental Oil Co. Write now to— 


CONOCO TRAVEL BUREAU 
DEPT. 21, DENVER, COLORADO 






















FOR TEACHERS, TOURISTS & STUDENTS 
Sse” 
3rd Class to England. To France $154.50 up 


CALL, WRITE or PHONE for BOOK “‘N”’ on EUROPE 


DO NOT FAIL to obtain our Comprehensive Cata- 
logue, Giving Minimum Fares All Liners; Sailing 
Dates of All Steamers & other Valuable Information. 


As an authorized agency we offer advice, information 
and make reservations. No charge for our services, 


COME IN AND TALK IT OVER-—NO OBLIGATION 


IDEAL. TOURS Inc. 
(EUROPEAN TRAVEL SERVICE) 
421-7 Ave., N.Y. (at33rd$t.) Chickering 4-2345 


MARNELL treats 


Tours That Satisfy at Low Cost 
OFFICIAL 


N.E.A.—Home Economics Trips. 
Calif. Can. Rockies Tour $153.00 
Alaska $202.00—Mexico $185.00. 
ECONOMY EUROPEAN TOURS, 

Send for Detail Folders 
105 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 
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Want A 


U.S. GOVERNMENT 





START - 
$1260 to $2100 Year 


Get ready imme- f= te me me wee me, ee ae es 
diately. / FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


. J248, Rochester, N. Y. 
Men—Women 2 Sirs: Rush to me without charge 
© (1) 82-page book with list of U. 8. 


Bie Opportunity 3 Government jobs, (2) Tell me what 
for Teachers. © todo to getone of these jobs, 

Mail Coupon / Name ee Sea 
today sure, / Address 





Quebec to Labrador 


(Continued from page 73) 


can be purchased; to the handicraft 
workshops, the orphanage, and the 
clothing store where donated cloth- 
ing is received; to the dog kennels; 
to the barn where there are a few 
fine cows and pigs—cows were first 
brought in two years ago; and to the 
greenhouses and gardens. 

There is a well-equipped hospital 
of seventy-five beds. Above this 
building the Stars and Stripes and the 
Union Jack fly at the same level— 
the only place in the world where the 
flags of two countries are flown in 
this position. The British govern- 
ment permits it because the United 
States has done so much for the 
Grenfell Missions. 

Battle Harbor is the site of the 
first mission established in Labrador 
by Dr. Grenfell. Ours was the first 
passenger ship to go in there since 
last September, although the mail had 
been delivered. We were taken off 
our ship in little fishing boats and 
clambered up onto a wharf on a rug- 
ged, barren coast. 

We saw men cooking seal oil out 
of doors, and here we found real 
Huskies, whose howls broke the in- 
tense silence. We climbed a rocky 
hill and gazed out upon the bay filled 
with mammoth icebergs and behind 
us to a little wireless station under 
the brow of the hill; down the rough 
slope to the small Mission House, a 
store, post office, and two or three 
houses; then across a narrow arm of 
the sea to a row of one-room shacks. 

At Harrington we went ashore 
once more in fishing boats and 
climbed a high wharf, this time in 
the pouring rain. We were met by 
women and children with hooked 
rugs, little mats, and so forth to sell. 
Still we saw no trees and no roads, 
but here again abounded friendly 
hospitality, and we went into the 
homes for chats with the people. 


August 4, 1935 


The last fewddays of our cruise 
were vastly different from the rest of 
the trip but no less interesting. The 
rugged coast line gave way to wood- 
ed slopes and the cool, bracing air 
gradually grew balmy. 

At Havre St. Pierre we went ashore 
to visit a fox farm, owned by the 
Hudson Bay Company, where nine 
hundred beautiful silver gray foxes 
were being raised. In the village, the 
fences were covered with hooked rugs 
for sale, cows were pastured in the 
street, and everyone seemed to be 
raising potatoes, whole fields of them. 

We sailed up the Saguenay River 
to Capes Eternity and Trinity, where 
the largest Madonna in the world 
gleams white against the dark rock. 
We heard the wonderful echo for 
which this spot is famous, then re- 
turned to the mouth of the Saguenay 
to spend several hours at Tadoussac, 
the oldest town in Canada having a 
continuous history. We had also a 
short stop at Murray Bay, with its 
fine hotel and summer residences. 

This morning in Montreal as we 
bade farewell to our friends of two 
weeks, our wonderful trip together 
seemed like a dream. We have cov- 
ered about 2200 miles and have been 
“to the very outposts of civilization.” 
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@ “It’s simply fascinating! There’s 
nothing like it in America. It’s the 
colonial Virginia town that Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr. has spent millions 
to restore just as it was in the 18th 
Century. 

“What a job they’ve done. The 
Royal Governor’s Palace, the Colonial 
Capitol and quaint Raleigh Tavern re- 
built...scores of charming old homes 
and colonial buildings restored per- 
fectly. The whole town made to appear 
just as it did to Washington’s eyes. 

“I learned more American History 


The restored “Royal Governor’s Palace” 


in Williamsburg 


¥ pont FAIL TO 
Clo 
WILLIAMS BURG. 


SEp * 





there in two days than I did in two 
years at school. And I’m going back 
again to see those boxwood hedges, 
those old-time gardens, those lovely 
old houses with their priceless furnish- 
ings. Any tourist bureau or motor club 
will route you via Williamsburg... 
and, you know, historic Yorktown and 
Jamestown are just a few miles away. 
“If you want information on Vir- 
ginia, write to the State Commis- 
sion on Conservation and Develop- 
ment in Richmond. The address is 
Dept. “A”, 914 Capitol Street.” 
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© FOUR FACTORS THAT BENEFIT THE TEETH OF CHILDREN ARE: 
RIGHT FOOD, PERSONAL CARE, DENTIST'S CARE AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 








MS a 7 A 


“HOUR SAVED... 


WHOLE 
EVENING 
GAINED 





TEACHERS are discovering that it pays to use 
a Royal Portable. Not only does it save time 
—but it’s actually easier than writing by hand! 
TOUCH CONTROL ... that’s the answer! 
Royal's sensational exclusive improvement 
enables you to instantly adapt the key-tension 
to your exact finger pressure. 

SPECIAL LOW COST PLAN! Genuine latest 
model New Royal Portables with Touch Con- 
trol. Only a few cents a day. Act quickly. 
FREE! Price includes handsome carrying case; 
also amazing new system of speed typing 
quickly learned in spare time. Coupon brings 
information. Act quickly—mail today! 


NEW 
ROYAL 
PORTABLE 

with 
ets TOUCH 
Se CONTROL 



















2 Park Avenue, New corel tm 


Please give me details concerning Special LOW 
COST Purchase Plan on the New Royal Portable 
with TOUCH CONTROL. 

Quote trade-in allowance on my ........6.565 
Typewriter, Serial number ...........0sseeeeees 


NAME.. 


ACHING FEET 


CAN MAKE YOU HURT ALL OVER 


“You say, Doctor, that 
Foot Troubles can cause 
these body pains ? 









ctl 


Backaches, rheumatic-like foot and leg pains, 


tired, —— etc.,are very often caused by | 


weak or fallen arches. Relieve the strained 


muscles and ligaments causing these bod 


| aches and pains by wearing Dr. Scholl's Arch 


Supports in your shoes, You'll feel like a dif- 
ferent person almost immediately. When your 


arches are restored to normal, the Supports 


can be worn in any properly fitted shoes. 
They are light, flexible and adjustable. 
4 4 ee and chil- “ 
ren. t- 
ted at leadingShoe 
and Dept. stores 
everywhere. $1.00, 
2.00, $3.50, 
5.00 up. 


Dr Scholls 


FOOT COMFORT APPLIANCES 


FOR ALL FO 











AND REMEDIES OT TROUBLES 


FREE BOOKLET. Por booklet on symp- 
toms and treatment of weak arches and all other 
common foot troubles, write Dr. Scholl's, Inc., 
898 West Schiller Street, Chicago, IL 


Name. 













Address 




















may be discarded. Dr. Scholl’s Arch Supports 





Studying Water Animals in Aquariums 


(Continued from page 24) 


cabomba, and others—are fouad in 
most fresh-water streams. 

Plants give off oxygen, which all 
animals need for respiration. Plants 
also use the nitrogenous substances 
and the carbon dioxide which animals 
give off as excretions. 

Light— 

Sunlight is necessary for green 
plants to live, but this need not be 
direct sunlight. In fact, no aquari- 
um should be left in blazing sunlight, 
unless the animals have a place to 
take shelter from the light. 
Cleaning— 

Aquariums may go for weeks with 
no cleaning. Particles of organic 
matter which collect on the bottom 
between rocks may be taken up with 
a rubber-tube siphon. The water thus 
drawn off can be strained and re- 
turned to the jar. If green plants 
grow too heavily, either introduce 
enough snails to eat them off, or 
scrape the plant matter off the sides 
of the aquarium, working under wa- 
ter. A razor blade is useful for this. 
If the aquarium has a large air space 
left above the water, a piece of glass 
cut the size of the top and used for a 
cover allows less evaporation and so 
avoids the usual surface-line deposit 
on the glass. 

Animal inhabitants— 

Whatever fish are used in a school 
aquarium should be native. They 
may be the young of various species, 
or shiners, usually called minnows. 

Have native snails in a school 
aquarium. Japanese snails are large; 





thus they are easily observed, by 
they have some characteristics which 
do not apply to our common pon 
snails. 

Tadpoles are the most fascinatip 
aquarium inhabitants obtainable, |j 
you are fortunate enough to get , 
mass of frog’s eggs, put them int 
plenty of fresh water, well oxygen. 
ated with plants, and await the mir. 
acle which will happen, if the eggs 
are fertile. 

Few people know what fascinating 
insects frequent the water of oy 
ponds and streams. Scoop a long. 
handled shallow net of firm cloth 
low in the water, and pull it up 
quickly. When the water has m 
out of the net, you may have a wate 
scorpion, a whirligig beetle, a back 
swimmer, a water strider, or a wate 
boatman. Diving beetles, water bugs, 
and mosquito larvae are all of grex 
interest to children. 

Food— 

You may need to give the fish and 
the large tadpoles some food, and for 
this there are several satisfactory 
fish foods on the market; but th 
smaller forms, particularly the in- 
sects, will find their food in th 
microscopic plants and animals in 
the aquarium. 

General sug gestions— 

There will be a great temptation 
to put too many animals into one jar. 
Overstocking is the most common 
cause of loss of balance. If you wish 
to save the small forms, do not in- 
troduce crawfish or turtles. 


























Voice of the Flag 


(Continued from page 26) 


to your ideals, that carry on the good 
work those men started. We need 
men who have the ambition to do 
their daily tasks and do them cheer- 
fully. 

pitt—It helps a lot to hear that. 
(He walks off the stage.) 


OBEDIENCE 
(Enter Ruth and Grace.) 


RUTH—Grace, will you come over 
to my house after school and play? 

GRACE—No, I promised Mother I'd 
take care of my baby brother while 
she went uptown. 

RUTH—I'd never give up my play- 
time like that. Please come. 

GRACE—I do want to obey my 
mother. Our mothers do so much 
for us, Ruth. 

RUTH—Oh, well, go on home then. 
I don’t want to listen to you. 

(Ruth leaves. Grace is left alone.) 

GRACE—I'm sorry Ruth feels that 
way about it. 

VOICE OF THE FLAG—Gracel! 

GRACE—Someone is calling me. 

VOICE OF THE FLAG—It’s the Voice 
of the Flag. Do you know this 
rhyme? 

“If you are told to do a thing 

And mean to do it really, 
Never let it be by halves 
Do it fully, freely!” 

That’s the spirit you have, Grace. 
You are making your flag. You have 
the courage to do what is right. 
GRacE—Thank you. (Exit.) 


THEME: 
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THEME: TRUTHFULNESS 


(Enter Dan, Mickey, and Willari. 
All are out of breath. One boy car- 
ries a baseball bat.) 

DAN—Come on, fellows, let’s go 
back and tell Mrs. Smith it was our 
ball that broke her window. 

MICKEY—Not I! She'll never know 
who did it. 

WILLARD—Come on, let’s keep on 
running. Mrs. Smith surely heard 
that crash and will be investigating. 

DAN—Just the same, boys, I want 
to pay for it. We can mow lawn 
and do other odd jobs. 

(Willard and Mickey run on. Dan 
is alone.) 

VOICE OF THE FLAG—Dan, Da, 
you are making the flag. You have 
courage, decency, and the spirit of 
truthtelling in you. 

DAN—Thank you, thank you. [il 
run right back and tell Mrs. Smith 
I’m sorry and will pay for a new 
window. (Exit.) 

(Bill, Grace, and Dan return to 
stage.) 

VOICE OF THE FLAG—You are & 
ing your part in building up a strong 
nation. What is needed today in out 
country is courage to be honest, 
courage to speak the truth, and cout 
age to be what you really are. It 
takes courage to say “No” sq 
when others around you say “Ye 
You are the good citizens of tomo 
row. (Children salute the flag.) 
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Vacation Position 


We will employ a few ambitious people 
for key positions in our organization this 
summer. You must have a car and be free 
to travel. Your work will consist of dem- 
onstrating our new unit of teaching mate- 
rial which is now being placed on the mar- 
ket with remarkable success. We also have 
a complete line of school equipment in- 
cluding rubber stamp printing sets, seat- 
work materials, general supplies, profes- 
sional helps. No investment is required. 
You will be competently trained by a special 
representative. The work is pleasant and 
stimulating. Your income will be most sat- 
isfactory and you will have an opportunity 
to advance to a permanent position which 
will offer great possibilities. When writing, 
give full particulars, state training and 
teaching experience, and give preference as 
to territory. 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER, INC. 
104 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, lil. 








—_ 


PRINCIPALS— 
SUPERINTENDENTS— 
TEACHERS— 


-Employment for the Summer 


We are interested in contacting 
men with selling ability who 
have cars, are free to travel 
and are in position to devote full 
time to our work for a minimum 
of ten weeks during vacation 
period. Those selected will be 
trained at our expense and given 
contract guaranteeing minimum 
of $300.00. In your reply giveage, 
experience, and date available. 


Supplemental Education Association 
128 No. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 
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AVOID SUBSTITUTES 
Thousands owe relief from Painful Bunions and swol- 
len joints to the Fischer Bunion Reducer. Seld for over 
25 years by Shoe Dealers, Druggists and Dept. Stores. 
Ask your dealer, or write us direct fora Free Trial 
Offer Sole owners, manufacturers and Patentees. 


FISCHER see. mean a ae COMPANY 





P. 0. Box 683, Dept. 
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4c) 4 White. 











OWEN CATALOG FREE! 


Send today for your copy of this new 
handy-size catalog which fully describes 
the complete Owen line of books, pic- 
tures, etc., for teachers and schools, A 
postcard will do. Address 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


comes 


The SABO PAINLESS 
HAIR REMOVER 


nent that 
Temoves the hair, and follicle painiessty. a drugs. 


chemicals ota n ie. y au 
fare ae qe ders cle 
AT HOME: 


Learn to color photos and weeded, Gord 
ee Sree 


























3601 Michigan Ave. Dept. 5195, Chicago 


HOTEL HELP WANTED 
180.79 iso, A MONTH. NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY. al 
ig stamp. Beets erece Bape Sst ias we aden BN. 











ENGRAVED OR PRINTED et yey! ETC, 
High-Grade but not High-Priced. or Samples. 
CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING “CO. 

5443 Evening Star B: D. Cc. 











The Canadian Rockies 


(Continued from Plate XV) 


All the streams east of this point find 
their way to the Atlantic Ocean, 
while those west of it flow toward 
the Pacific. 

From the Chateau Lake Louise one 
looks across the lake to the great 
snowy Victoria Glacier, a view of 
extraordinary loveliness. The hotel is 
a striking building of white stucco. 
Its front lawn is banked with pop- 
pies, white, orange, and yellow, which 
appear brightly frivolous near the 
very blue, still lake. 

The Banff Springs Hotel, reached 
by a forty-mile drive, is surrounded 
by great mountains and overlooks the 
splendid Bow Valley. There are well- 
defined woodland paths, one of which 
leads to the falls of the Bow River. 
With swimming in indoor and out- 
door pools, mountain climbing, golf- 
ing, and dancing, one could have a 
very active vacation, but nothing 
could be more enjoyable than sitting 
on the terrace and trying to store up 
as much of the view as possible. 

About the middle of the after- 
noon, we were back on the train 
speeding homeward, wondering how 
we could possibly have seen so much 
in so short a time. I should like to 
go back and spend a week at almost 
every place that we “tagged.” 


North to Hudson Bay 


(Continued from Plate XIV) 


At the town of Dauphin, our first 
stop, we received a royal welcome 
from all the citizens, who had gath- 
ered at the flag-draped station. The 
band played and there was a general 
air of holiday. 

The following morning we reached 
The Pas, an old trading center before 
the days of the railroad. It is on the 
Saskatchewan River, which here is 
quite broad and is spanned by a fine 
bridge. Later we returned to The Pas 
for an exhibit of agricultural prod- 
ucts, flowers, furs, and Indian curios; 
and we saw an Indian football game. 

The country between The Pas and 
Flin Flon contains hundreds of little 
blue lakes, some of them island dot- 
ted. The country grew more and 
more rugged. Flin Flon, like every 
frontier mining town, is a tissue of 
contradictions. A cinder path skirts 
each side of the main street, and the 
stores are far from beautiful; yet 
they carry a stock of up-to-date 
merchandise. Many of the houses 
are rough, unpainted cabins, but 
are lighted by electricity and have 
radios. With the exception of the 
Indians, who have styles of their 
own, the people we met were well 
dressed according to present fashions. 
A fine new municipal hall stands on 
one corner; yet several streets have 
no sidewalks at all, or at best a nar- 
row, high, bridgelike structure which 
comes to a sudden end, leaving one 
literally high and dry. 

We spent the greater part of the 
afternoon visiting the mine of the 
Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting 
Company. This company at present 
employs 1300 men, and produces an- 
nually more than 40,000,000 pounds 

(Continued on page 85) 
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IN 14 COUNTRIES 
















TO THE 


ROCCO, FRENCH RIVIERA, ITALY, SYRIA, 
HOLY LAND, EGYPT, RHODES, TURKEY, 
RUSSIA, ROUMANIA, GREECE, JUGOSLAVIA 


If you’ve said to yourself “I want to see the 
Mediterranean, the Holy Land, Egypt, every- 
thing” here is the cruise to make—the one that 
leaves nothing out, and adds numerous out-of- 
the-ordinary features that most cruises miss! It’s 
the finest, most complete itinerary ever offered 
by the Italian Line. 


Travel in true open-air freedom on the Roma, 
“Ttaly’s Palace Ship” and one of the finest liners 
in cruise service,—especially in summer when 
her Lido Deck, Lido pool and dining room on 
A Deck are doubly enjoyable. 


For over 8 weeks this vessel is your luxurious 
home ... with its courteous stewards, delicious 
meals, sparkling dance music and entertainment 
—and the inimitable Italian Line “atmosphere” 
and distinguished seamanship. Make early res- 
ervations—be sure of your place. 


~ ia literature and reservations to LOCAL TRAVEL 
AG or our nearest — New York: 62 Fifth Ave.; Mew sg 
1601 Walnut St.; Boston: 86 Arlington St.; Cleveland: 944 Arcade, 

Trust Bldg.; Chicago: 383 North Michigan Ave. San Francisco: 386 Post St.; 
New Orleans: 1504 American i Ber Montreal: Architects Bldg., 


1133 Beaver Hall Hill; Toronto: 159 


ITALIAN LINE 


THOS. COOK & SON, WAGONS-LITS, INC. 


ON THIS SPECTACULAR 


ROMA LIDO CRUISE 


Fi New York a 
SS DAYS fricinine Aurust 27 ff 


ey To MADEIRA, GIBRALTAR, SPANISH MO- 
























PRICES TO FIT 
EVERY BUDGET 
Take Your Choice 


*650 » 


FIRST CLASS 
For those who wish to 
travel “de luxe,” en 
the finest Lido facilities o: 


*365 


TOURIST CLASS 
Remarkable Tourist quar- 
ters include entire former 
Second Class! Hu "ps 
rooms, broad decks 
many rooms - with - 


‘275, 


THIRD CLASS 
Reserved for cruise pas- 
sengers exclusively! Com- 
fortable quarters. Amas- 


ing travel bargain! 
Shore Excursions Optional 




















Take A Guided Tour Through 
Rockefeller Center When 
You Visit New York 


Intelligent... because it saves 
time—shows you all essential art, 
architectural and engineering fea- 
tures—gives you information you 
cannot get in any other way. 


Interesting... Entertaining... 
because guides are well-spoken, well- 
trained, courteous, friendly. 


Guided Tours Include ... visits 
to chief points of interest, including 
Radio L.A Music Hall, British Em- 
pire Exhibition, La Maison Fran- 
caise, International Building, Center 
Theatre and Observation Roofs atop 
70-story RCA Building. 


Regular charge $1.00. Special rates 
for school parties of 10 or more, 70c; 
for groups of children under 14, 35c. 


OBSERVATION ROOFS 
es vation Roofs atop RCA Build- 
are owpese with 7 powerful 
te escopes. They afford superb view 
of New York City and environs. If 
you wish to visit Roofs without tak- 
ing complete guided tour, regular 
charge 40c. Specialrates 
for parties of 10 or more, 
30¢; for grou ips of children 


under 14, 15c. 


NBC STUDIO TOURS 

take you behind scenes 

at radio broadcasting — 
show you master con- 
trol room, how sound 
effects are accomplish- 
ed. Regular charge, 40c. 
Special rates for 10 

or more, 30c, 


For further 
information and 
illustrated book- 

lets write to 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
OBSERVATION ROOFS 








5 POCONOS 





Modern country hotel, with its own 
3000-acre estate, golf course and pri- 
vate lake high in the Pocono Moun- 


tains. Only three hours from New York 
and Philadelphia. Riding—tennis 

archery—children’s playground. Full 
entertainment program, including 
movies and dancing. Open the year 
‘round. Rates from $31.50, with 
meals. Write for booklet, information. 
Herman V. Yeager, General Manager. 


POCONO MANOR INN 


Pocono Manor, Pennsylvania 


N.Y. OFFICE: 300 MADISON AVE., VAn. 3-7200 





TAKE A LAKE CRUISE 


. enjoy wonderful meals. . new 
sights. . romance and rest. New low fares will 
amaze you, Ask us. Special “Over July 4th” 
Cruise Write today for free booklets. 

B. 1. KENNEDY TRAVEL SERVICE 
203 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


8 COUNTRIES *242 


weden, Finland, Russia, »_ Folens. pd 
round trip rail, steam: for 
meals, Tienes k in .8.8.R. 


Sail on big ships, 





pA 3g ey - ine ciading’ 
two years) and 10 days hotel, 


TRAVEL BARGAINS to al! parts of the world. 


PYET“SRucdieans cor, 2ath Bt. NVC. Chet. B-8O8O 
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Homes and Music in 


Other Lands 


(Continued from page 21) 


| Literature— 


“The Butterfly Kite” 
(Kinscella, Bk. 2). 

“The Poppy-Seed Cakes” (The 
Pathway to Reading, Second Read- 


er). 


and the 


ITaLy 

Songs— 

“The Organ Man” 
Hour, Bk. 1). 

“Venice” (Foresman, Bk. 4). 
Literature— 

The Italian Twins. 

Children of Italy. 


(The Music 


BraziL 
Phonograph record— 


“Moraima,” Spanish Caprice— 
Espinosa (V35761). 
Song— 

“The 
Songs). 
Literature— 

“The Snare Drum” 
Bk. 2). 


Norway AND SWEDEN 


Elves’ Dance” (140 Folk 


(Kinscella, 


Phonograph records— 
“I See You”; “Carrousel”; 
of Greeting” (V20432). 
“Solvejg’s Sunshine Song”—Grieg 
(V4014). 
Literature— 
“The Woodpecker”; 
the Goats” (Kinscella, 


“Dance 


“The Bee and 
Bk. 1). 


SCOTLAND 
Song— 

“Comin” thro’ the Rye” (Twice 55 
Plus Community Songs). 
Literature— 

“Bruce and the Spider” 
Bk. 2). 

“The Brownie of the Glen”; “The 
Fairy Hunters” (Child-Story Read- 
ers, Second Reader). 


(Beacon, 


IRELAND 


Phonograph records— 

“Medley of Hornpipes”; 
of Jigs” (V79005). 

Irish dances— 

“White Cockade”; “Wind That 
Shakes the Barley” (V20991). 
Literature— 

“The Magic Harp of 
(Kinscella, Bk. 2). 


“Medley 


Dagda”™ 


AUSTRIA 


Phonograph ~~. 

“Waltzes 1, 2, and 9”—Brahms 
(V20162). 
Song— 

“Dancing in the Orchard” (140 
Folk Songs). 
Literature— 

“The Story of a Toy Orchestra”; 
“Little Joseph and the Parade” (Kin- 
scella, Bk. 2). 


GERMANY 


Phonograph record— 
“Soldiers’ March,” 
Schumann (V22168). 
Songs from the operetta, Hansel 
and Gretel. 
Literature— 
Hansel and Gretel. 
Nutcracker and Mouse-King. 
“The Town Musicians”; “Robert 
Schumann” (Kinscella, Bk. 3). 
(Continued on. page 87) 
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AGENTS WANTED! 


TO REPRESENT THE INSTRUCTOR 
AND OTHER LEADING MAGAZINES 





LIBERAL 
COMMISSIONS 
ALLOWED 


Make application 
at once to insure 
receiving desired 
assignment. 


Samplecopiesand 
necessary supplies 
and instructions 
furnished free. 








ADORES 


in each locality, also 
at Institutes, Confer- 
ences, Association 
Meetings and Other 
Teachers’ Gatherings 


* 
An opportunity to 
earn extra money 
by pleasant work 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 








Low-Priced INSTRUCTOR Combination: 
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Pub’! 


The Pathfinder ... 
Nature Magazine . 
Etude, Music Magazine 
Correct English .......... 
Reader's Digest ...... 
Parents’ Magazine 
American Childhood 
American Magazine ae a 
Better Homes and Gardens............ 3 
Collier's, The National Weekly...... 
Cosmopolitan (1 yr., $2.50).. 
Current History 

Good Housekeeping (1 yr., 
Literary Digest 

McCall’s Magazine ... 
Pictorial Review 

Popular Mechanics 
Popular Science Monthly 
Redbook 

Review of Reviews (To Teachers only)... 
Woman’s Home Companion............ 


cas 50) 
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3.50 
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Price Price 
at cn $3. 15 


4.75 
3.85 
4.25 
5.00 
3.75 
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4.75 
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00 4.75 


4.75 
4.75 
5.75 
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4.50 
3.60 
4.50 
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3.25 








NOTE: If The INSTRUCTOR is desired for Two 
Years in any offer in which it is included on 
this page, add only $1.25 to net prices quoted. 
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*American Magazine 

*Woman’s Home Companion 
*To one address 


The INSTRUCTOR.. 
McCoall’s Magazine ..... 
Woman‘s Home Companion. 
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The Pathfinder sind 
McCall's Magazine 
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$1.00 wo {$235 
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*American “ Magazine 


"Collier's, The National Weekly. $2350} ** 
*Collier’s, i = 
*To one edavens aos snedtieice $3. tH) 











Etude, Music Magazine.. 
Better Homes G Gardens 





Woman’s Home Companion 
McCall’s Magazine ............... 
Pictorial Review 





*Good Housekeeping .. 
*Cosmopolitan 
*To one address 








Nature Magozine _..... 
The Etude, Music Magazine... 
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*Woman’s Home Companion... mene 
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= [In. May 36] 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Bensuille, N. Y. 
B () Send me The INSTRUCTOR for () 1 year, $2.50; for () 2 years, $3.50. 


- Instructor Handbook - 


Send me the 


Date __ 





{ () “Seatwork for Primary Grades,” for 25c additional. — 


checked L.) Tests for Intermediate and Upper Grades,” for 25c a 


rf Send me the following magazines, each for one year : 


The above order totals $ ~~... 








St. or R.D.. 


eo ae 8 me ae 
A 
i 
3 
® 


order a: check postdated Oct. 


_..which { 


{] I am enclosing herewith. % 
[1] I will remit not later than Oct. 5, 1986. 


= * = 


bd You can save » the bother of sending penitence ‘later by enclosing with your 
5th and we will not cash it until that date. 
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of copper, 45,000,000 pounds of zinc, 
and gold valued at over $3,000,000. 
We rode through the open pit where 
electric drills were in operation, and 
later visited the crushing mill and 
concentrator. 

After leaving Flin Flon we crossed 
the Nelson River at Manitou, and at 
Kettle Rapids—where the combined 
waters of the English River, the Red, 
the North and South Saskatchewan, 
the Assiniboine, and the Winnipeg 
pass through a narrow channel with 
a mighty roaring and boiling over 
the rocks. 

One morning I awoke at six 
o'clock to find the air crisp, even 
frosty. The sky was cloudless and a 
brilliant sun shone down on the 
strangest country I had ever seen. 
At this point the railroad is built on 
perpetually frozen muskeg (sphag- 
num moss). As far as we could see, 
the land was flat. 

By and by came small pools of wa- 
ter, scarcely large enough to be called 
ponds, with scrub willow growing 
along their margins. An hour later 
we began to see stunted trees, with 
branches only on the south side— 
trees always braced against the fury 
of the north wind. This dreary ter- 
rain was brightened by flaming ban- 
ners of fireflowers and by dainty 
white blossoms of some arctic species. 

Suddenly I gasped in amazement. 
Rising from this desolate tundra was 
a huge white building—a grain eleva- 
tor of 2,500,000 bushels capacity! 

Before we had time to get our 
breath, the train was rolling into the 
yards of Churchill, Manitoba’s great 
northern seaport. And what a harbor 
lay before us! To me it seemed larg- 
er than that of Vancouver. There 


North to Hudson Bay 


(Continued from page 83) 


were long wharves where several ves- 
sels lay at anchor, among them a 
ship from Newcastle, England. 

i shall never forget the great thrill 
with which I first gazed upon beau- 
tiful Hudson Bay. Its water is a very 
deep, dark, wonderful blue. White- 
caps were bobbing up and down, and 
occasionally a white whale came up 
to spout. There was a chill in the air, 
as of not-far-distant icebergs. In the 
afternoon at low tide we spent over 
an hour on the shore. There is no 
real sand beach such as Lake Mich- 
igan has, but merely huge boulders 
and coarse gravel. Salty seaweed 
marked a line where the tide had 
been. Climbing far out on the rocks 
we stood gazing with awe at Henry 
Hudson’s magnificent memorial. Just 
that one hour on Hudson Bay was 
well worth my long journey. 

The homes and other buildings of 
Churchill are widely scattered over a 
large tract of land connected by 
roads of coarse gravel and by a street- 
car system of a sort. It consists of a 
small engine drawing a couple of 
flatcars and known as the “Timber 
Limited.” Perched on the edge of 
one of these cars, our feet dangling, 
we saw the city, and because of the 
novelty of the transportation enjoyed 
it more than the conventional sight- 
seeing bus. 

I have wished many times that you 
might have taken this wonderful 
journey, and that my fifth grade pu- 
pils had been with me. Such a trip 
teaches more geography than a dozen 
books. This winter I am looking for- 
ward to teaching the geography of 
Canada. I know I can make that 
wonderful and lovable country very 
real to my pupils. 





On to the Yukon! 


(Continued from Plate XVI) 


At Wrangell we strolled down the 
one long totem-lined street in search 
of curios. If you want a real me- 
mento, you should stake a gold claim, 
capture a glacier, buy a Malemute or 
a blue-eyed Husky, or pick up a pair 
of spreading moose horns—but get- 
ting home with any of these prizes 
has its difficulties. 

Juneau contains the best collec- 
tion of articles of interest. In this 
town, the territorial capital, the Mu- 
seum displays Indian handicrafts, the 
$7,200,000 check paid by the United 
States to Russia as the purchase price 
of Alaska, and the Alaskan flag de- 
signed by a native twelve-year-old 
schoolboy, showing the Great Bear 
pointing to the North Star. 

Our boat stopped for hours at out- 
of-the-way places to conduct busi- 
ness with salmon canneries, for the 
steamship company is interested in 
more than tourist trafic. Along the 
coast of British Columbia and Alaska, 
the silver of the deep is as valuable 
as the gold of the hills. 

At Valdez a side trip took us up to 
Chitina and down the Copper River. 
I thought the Canadian rivers wild, 
but the Copper River is raging, full 
of whirlpools, rapids, and boulders. 


Re-embarking at Cordova, we took 
passage on another ship. Soon we 
sighted the superb Columbia Glacier, 
a gorgeous frozen river of white and 
blue-green crystals towering three 
hundred feet above sea level. This 
marvelous spectacle is exquisitely set 
in gleaming snow-clad mountains. 

Finally we anchored at Seward. 
Once a week a ship takes on passen- 
gers and cargo from the interior of 
Alaska; twice a week, if everybody 
is ready, a train carries travelers away 
to Fairbanks. The locomotive chugs 
along upgrade at a pace convenient 
for visitors to view blazing patches of 
fireweed, creeping glaciers, and snow- 
capped ranges. Mount McKinley 
comes into sight at Anchorage, 160 
miles away. This tremendous peak, 
towering 20,300 feet, overtops all its 
neighbors. After a peep at the Mata- 
nuska settlers, we spent a night at 
Curry, beside the Susitna River. 

As we moved northward, McKinley 
showed in all its splendor. From time 
to time at vantage points our genial 
conductor allowed us to alight to 
gaze upon the impressive scene. The 
most enthusiastic of our company 
stayed overnight at Mount McKinley 

(Continued on page 88) 
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The New 
Modern Mode 


in PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOURS 
for YOUR SUMMER VACATION 


ONE to NINE weeks TOURS throughout the UNITED STATES and 
into MEXICO and CANADA with an ALASKAN CRUISE on the 


SEVEN and NINE weeks TOURS. 


Happy carefree days on the open road, away from the cares and mo- 
notony of work. Leave your inside office and get out into the great, 


glorious, healthy outdoors with us. 
are reasonable in cost too! Travel- 


ever been offered before and the 
in NEW 1936 OLDSMOBL 


TRAILERS, with all the comforts o 


Nothing like these tours has 


. sleeping in our luxurious CLUB 
home—radios, individual 


clothes compartment, lavatories, full length mirrors, wardrobes. 


bridge tables. 


robes, a 
day poling © ¢ ub living room. 


Are you interested? Write for il ustrated circular 


Carefree Days 

motoring along 

beautiful Trails 
await you !/ 





EDUCATIONAL CAMPING TOURS 





SUMMER SCHOOL 
COLLEGE CREDIT 

for TEACHERS 
who are interested in combining 


school with edneational travel 
may be obtained on the 


ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL 
UNIVERSITY 


PARKHILLS’ TOURS 
provide the motor geash Sepnepertation and 
lodging uipment for ORO jack 
tions! Toure sniwe recommend them to you. 
if a! a may be ob- 





and 
tained by writing : 
Prof. H. O. . De nt of Geog- 
pm Sgt gg Bg my kB 
Normal, Illinois. 


TRAVELKAMPS 
for BOYS and GIRLS 
“COVERED WAGONS" 
“PRAIRIE SCHOONERS” 
Both camps follow same itinerery 
bat travel separately, one day apart. 
SUMMER CAMP LIFE com- 
bined with EDUCATIONAL 





NIV : = weer ikon 1) TRAVEL, 65 days 6.500 miles 

GEOGRAPHY and HISTORY Minoia. through Northwestern U. S. and 

TOUR panes a my Aho ae 

: - eal outdoor Camp Life—riding— 

hd Sutheest B. B.. - boat and canoe trips—sporta, 
a recreation. 


Canada and the 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS Teachers who qualify may earn 


their own vacation trip by se- 


DEPARTMENT OF ZOOLAWY curing boys and girls for the 
FIELD TRIP Travelkampa. Ask. about our 
of the Southwestern U. 8. “earn your vacation" plan, 











Foreign and Domestic Travel Bureau 


ofthe CHICAGO MOTOR CLUB or complete 
66 E. South Water St., Chicago, til. — Write Either 


PARKHILLS’ TOURS, INC. 
213 S. Nell Street 
Champaign, Ittinois 


PROFITABLE SUMMER WORK 


YOU WILL ENJOY.... 


Travel - Earn Big Money - Enjoy New Experiences 
We Train You and Pay Your Fare 


Abandon the usual rut. Get away for the summer. We launch you 
in a congenial and lucrative occupation that will yield profitable returns 
in your bank account and afford you opportunities to travel places, meet 
new faces, and even, if you will, establish yourself in a permanent busi- 
ness of your own. 











The Educators Association is a reliable organization of fifteen years’ 
standing, organized to provide the public with the very best product of 
its kind on the market, selling at the lowest price consistent with produc- 
tion costs. It is headed and backed by intelligent business men and educa- 
tors who employ representatives of the highest calibre, and so train and 
educate them and direct their field work, that it is able to 


GUARANTEE IN WRITING 
$270 for 90 Days’ Work, or 
$150 for 60 Days’ Work, This Summer 


The best way for you to convince yourself is to let us tell you 
frankly and honestly the results obtained by other people—many of them 
teachers like yourselves, who year after year eurn, learn, travel and 
save very substantial amounts. You can do the same. 


Remember, we equip you, teach you how to sell our product, pay your fare 
and guarantee you in a written document, at least $270.00 for 90 days’ 
work, or $150.00 for 60 days. Many teachers are averaging from $10.00 to 
$20.00 daily, and we will saty tell you all about them. Just write your 
name and address clearly in the margin below and mail to us today. 





SSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 


EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION, 307 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


s I am, indeed, interested in your plen whereby I am guaranteed a minimum of 

e $270.00 for 90 days’ work, or $150.00 for sixty days’ work this summer. But first 

® od > cae send me details t your plan and list of earnings actually made 
oO! 


@ WRITE YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS CLEARLY IN MARGIN BELOW. 
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De Luxe Crossings 


for your 


ACATION ABROAD 


Gala Midnight Sailings from most accessible piers —West 
44-46 St., New York .. . College Orchestra on each ship 
and a host of most congenial people. 


CABIN TOURIST THIRD 
CLASS CLASS CLASS 
TO FRANCE * ENGLAND * GERMANY 


The two famous Lloyd Fliers... of 4%2 days between shore 

lines ... direct docking early morning at Cherbourg along- 

side Paris boat train; 11 A.M. at Southampton; next morn- 
ing Bremen alongside Berlin express 


Bremen * Europa 


LOOKING AT THIS 








Dear READER: 

In the pages of the current issue of THE INsTRUCTOR a wide choice 
of subject matter for study in connection with the season await 
your needs, The material is classified below. 

Plates I-XII offer teaching materials on music in’ different coun. 
tries, for primary, middle, and upper grades, supplemented by test 
handwork, and more than thirty illustrations. “Classroom Journeys,” 
Plates XIII—XVI, are devoted to Canada and Alaska. 

If your summer plans include a trip to the NEA Convention, yo 
will not want to miss the article by Emeroi Stacy on page 13. A 
spring activity for children is described in “Studying Water Animak 
in Aquariums,” by Helen Field Watson, page 24. “The New Inter. 
mediate Curriculum,” by W. B. Townsend, page 31; and “Handling 
Social-Study Groups,” by Mabel E. Moran, page 36, give a stimula. 
ing approach to educational problems. The birthday calendar is on 
page 35; requested poems, page 56; and Travel Department, page Si, 











June 14 and July 1 


June 21 and July 8 





COBH, PLYMOUTH, 


STUDENT SPECIAL 5 
JUNE 27, 5 P.M. 0 um ll CHERBOURG, BREMEN 


THE HAPAG “FAMOUS FOUR” EXPRESSES 


JUNE 18 


JUNE 25 


Deutschland - New York 


JULY 2 


JULY 9 


Hamburg - Hansa - 


Other Season Sailings to Ireland, England, Germany 


Lloyd s. s. Berlin + Hapag m. s. St. Louis 





Last Sailings to X! OLYMPICS 


GERMANY 


AUG. 1-16 


ew York ' Europa 





CRUISES 


Reliance—Northern Wonderlands & Russia. 
June 26 for 42 days to Iceland, Polar ice 
Barrier, Spitzbergen, Norway, North Cape, 
Fjords, Estonia, Soviet Union, Finland, 
Sweden, Denmark, Germany—either im- 
mediate return connection to New York or 
stopover In Europe. Rate $495 up 
Stopovers Ideal for Xith Olympics 


EUROPEAN CRUISES 


Throughout the Spring, Summer and 
Autumn, more than a score of cruises are 
offered from Bremen or Hamburg to the 
Mediterranean and Black Seas, the Atlantic 
isles, the North Cape, Norway, Fjords, 
Spitzbergen, Scotiand, England 

—, and the Continental Seaboard. 


S... 
RP EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


STUDY 


Highly prized and intensely interesting 
Summer Courses are offered at the Universi- 
ties of Berlin, Bonn, Frankfurt, Freiburg, 
Hamburg, Heidelberg, Munich, Muenster, 
Weimar-Jena. 


Inquire for special booklet 
“Summer Courses Abroad” 


YEAR ‘ROUND STUDY 


For special courses in the Arts and Sciences, 
also for the Junior Year Course at Berlin or 
Munich (with full academic credit at home) 
—consult our 1936 “ Guide 
Book for Study in Europe”. 


~—* 


Hamburg-American Line - North German Lloyd 


57 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Offices and Agents Everywhere 














FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


World Goodwill Day— 

Seatwork, page 20; a unit, page 
21; and Plates I—XII furnish mate- 
rial related to international goodwill. 


Mother’s Day; Home Life— 

Very appropriate are the cover; 
pages 12 and 15; a recitation, page 
27; and pages 20-21. 


May Day; Child Health Day— 

For May Day suggestions, see page 
26; a recitation, page 27; and page 
29. For material relating to health, 
turn to a unit, pages 16-17; seat- 
work, page 20; and page 21. Pages 
25 and 27 have health correlations; 
and page 28 a health play. 


National Music Week— 

There is a unit on page 21, with 
seatwork on page 20. Plates I-XII 
are devoted to a study of music. 


Program Material; Closing Day— 

Pages 25-28 contain material for 
May programs, including numbers 
suitable for Closing Day. Plans for 
a school exhibit are on page 14. 


Units; Stories; Seatwork— 

The Illustrated Unit of Work has 
music as its subject. On pages 16- 
17 is a dairy unit, and on page 21 is 
a study of homes and music in for- 
eign lands. Three stories with ele- 
mentary science correlations are on 
page 18. See page 20 and Plate XII 
for seatwork; page 12 and Plate IV 
for questions and activities. 

(Continued on page 87) 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


World Goodwill Day— 

On pages 20-21 and Plates I-Xl 
will be found interesting treatmens 
of world goodwill through a study of 
music. See also pages 27, 30, 32, 58, 
and Plates XIII-XVI. 


May Day; Mother’s Day— 

Pages 26 and 29 offer May Da 
material. Mother’s Day is emph:- 
sized on pages 12, 15, 27, and 56, 


*Child Health Day— 
To emphasize Child Health Da 
see pages 21, 25-28, and 34, . 


National Music Week— 

Plates I-XII and pages 20, 21, 36, 
and 56 supply material for Nation 
Music Week. 


Program Material; Closing Day— 
For May entertainments see pages 

25-28, and 36. Pages 14 and 26 alw 

offer material for Closing Day. 


Stories— 
A story on page 18 will be of in- 
terest. to pupils in middle grades. 


Units of Work; Lesson Material— 

Plates I-XII are devoted to music. 
Other units and lessons will be found 
on pages 21, 32, and 33. 


Seatwork; Tests— 

Questions and activities are 
page 12 and in the Illustrated Unit 
of Work. Seatwork appears on pagt 
21; tests on page 34 and Plate Xl 

(Continued on page 87) 





To Readers of THE INsTRUCTOR: 


to you than ever before. 





What features in this issue are most useful to you? 

What other material would you like to see in THE INstrucTOR? 

Won’t you take a few minutes to write us in reply to these ques- 
tions? Your response will help us make the magazine more valuable 


Send your letter to Helen Mildred Owen, Managing Editor, THE 
Instructor, 514 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 
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FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
(Continued from page 86) 


Arithmetic; Spelling; Handwriting— 
For arithmetic, see pages 14, 16, 
and 53; for spelling, 16 and 53; for 

handwriting, 14 and 16. 


Art Appreciation; Handcraft— 

See the cover, page 12, and, for 
handcraft, pages 14-16, 21-23, 29, 
53-54, and Plates VITI-IX. 


Elementary Science— 
Pages 14, 16, 18, 20, 24, 27, and 
Plate I have science correlations. 


Hygiene; Physical Education— 
See pages 14, 16, 20, 21, 25-28, 
and 53. 


Language; Literature; Reading— 

For language, see pages 14, 16, and 
§3; for literature, pages 16, 21, and 
22; for reading, pages 16 and 54. 


Social Studies; Character Education— 

Refer to pages 14, 16, 20, 21, and 
Plates I1V-V for geography; Plates 
IV-V and page 14 for history; and 
pages 14, 15, 18, 21, 22, 27, and 29 
for character education. 





FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
(Continued from page 86) 


Arithmetic; Spelling; Handwriting— 
Turn to pages 14, 32 and 53. 


Art Appreciation; Handcraft— 
Refer to pages 12, 14, 15, 21, 29, 
30, 32, 53-54, and Plates VIII-IX. 


Elementary Science— ; 
Pages 14, 18, 24, 27, 33, 53-54, 
56, and Plate I have science material. 


Hygiene; Physical Education— 

For health, see pages 14, 21, 25, 27, 
28, 32, 34, and 53; for physical edu- 
cation see pages 21, 26, and 32. 


Language; Literature; Reading— 

Pages 14, 32, 34, 36, and 53-54 
pertain to language; pages 21, 32, 33, 
56, and Plates VI-—VII, to literature; 
and pages 32 and $4, to reading. 


Social Studies; Character Education— 

Pages 13, 14, 20, 21, 30, 32, 53, 
58, and Plates VI-VII and XIII-XVI 
have geography material; pages 14, 
30, 32, 34, 53-54, and Plates I—XII, 
history; and pages 14, 15, 21, 26, 27, 
29, 36, and 56, character training 
materials. 





Homes and Music in Other Lands 


(Continued from page 84) 


ENGLAND 


Phonograph record— 

“Fairies’—Schubert (V19882). 
Songs— 

“Mary Had a Little Lamb” 
(Foresman, Bk. 1). 

“A Song of Ships” 
Songs). 

Literature— 

“The Harp That Saved England”; 
“A Maypole Game”; “A Cuckoo 
Clock” (Kinscella, Bk. 2). 

“The First Buttercups” (Kinscella, 
Bk. 3). 


(140 Folk 


UNITED STATES 


Phonograph records— 
“My Old Kentucky 
(V20362). 
“America” (V22083). 
“Yankee Doodle” (V20166). 
Song— 
“Old Folks at Home” (Twice 55 
Plus Community Songs). 
Literature— 
The Farm Twins. 


Home” 
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the New Brown Book (Birchard). 

Wayland, John W.: History Stories 
for Primary Grades (Macmillan). 
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via the Reyal Gorge 
or thru the Moffat Tunnel 


@ Experience the unforgettable 
thrill of crossing the majestic 
Colorado Rockies on your way 
to California. 


Take the world renowned Royal 
Gorge Route that goes up over 
the sky-high mountains via 
Tennessee Pass; or the new 
spectacular James Peak Route 

ough the 6-mile Moffat Tun- 


nel far below the sno sum- 
mit of the Continental Divide. 


Via either route the magnificent 
panorama of mountain scenery is 
unfolded during daylight hours. 


This season’s low vacation fares 
and generally reduced travel 
costs, taken with the new refine- 
ments in railroad service, give 
your travel dollar a new value. 


Round Trip Rail Fares to California 





For Standard Pullman travel (Exclusive o, 
For Tourist Pullman travel \ s/eeper fare 


For Coach or Chair Cartravel. . . . . 


From St. Louis From Chicago 
6 4 & 42 $81.50 $86.00 
ss 6 4.6 68.80 
se. & & 6-5 57.35 


Correspondingly low fares from all other Ring 


The trains are air-conditioned as to all 
of the regular cars—coaches, chair 
cars, dining cars, tourist and standard 
Pullmans, Free pillows to coach pas- 
sengers at night. Economy meals, pre- 
pared in the diner and served at your 
seat, for as little as 90c a day to coach, 


MAIL THIS COUPON poi Potine ores 


Please send me, without cost, illustrated booklets 
and full information about a , tip to California via 
the “Daylight Scenic Routes.” 


chair car and tourist car passengers. 
Go to California over either of these 
spectacular scenic routes — without 
changing cars, without paying a cent 
extra fare; onthe SCENIC LIMITED from 
St. Louis or the ARISTOCRAT or the 
OVERLAND EXPRESS from Chicago. 





MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES 
1601 Missouri Pacific Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


BURLINGTON ROUTE 


Name. .------------------ee-eeeeeeneeneee 1400 Burlington Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

SOLE AG DENVER & RIO GRANDE WESTERN R. R. 
" 229 Equitable Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

TER oocsoccocensatcesennmpecenieneosetas WESTERN PACIFIC R. R. 

ee 902 Mills Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 








MISSOURI 
PACIFIC 
LINES + 
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AMATEUR WRITERS —AUTHORS 


$135,000 


CASH PRIZES! 


F you've ever had ambitions to write—or have 

written short stories, plays, nonfiction, etc.—and 
didn’t know how to market your work, here’s it 
what you need. The ‘Writers’ Bulletin’! Orea 
pupeeey for new writers and authors. Gives author 
tative and timely market data. Clear and concise. 
Tells what new Literary Contest and Periodical Prizes 
are being offered. tine all_ conditions, specifications, 
editors’ names, ete. Over $135,000 offered in cash 
prizes this month alone! 


FREE! £5," sur gis. sfcp 


and address. Ab- 
solutely no senaieg and it doesn’t cost 
Don't day, Write today. 


. & oe or WesreNs, - IMs 
20 we “ot York, N.Y. 


a@ penny. 








Gay Beach Club Life 


Here's a thrilling new feature for 
guests of the Cedarshore—mem- 
bership, without charge, in Cedar- 
shore Beach Club. Private beach, 
yacht landing, tennis courts. Ma- 
rine grill for dining, dancing, 


entertainment. Attractive rates 
at the hotel—from $30 per week, 
with meals. Write G. Elliott 
Morrison, Prop. 


HOTEL CEDARSHORE 


Sayville, Long Island 


| saicore ae) (TEACHERS 


IN ROOM WITH BATH 
SINGLE BEDS 

PER PERSON 1.50 

ALSO GROUP RATES 

1000 ROOMS WITH BATH 
Three blocks from largest department 
stores, Empire State Building. Two auto 
entrances. Nightly concerts. Conser- 
vative clientele. Special weekly rates. 


No charge for cribs or cots for little tots. 
Alburn M. Gutterton Manoger 


PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 
EVELYN HUBBELL 


Normal School of Dance 
618 Steinway Bidg., New York City 
GOOD TEACHERS OF DANCING IN GREAT DEMAND 
Learn to Teach Dancing. Every Style Taught. 

Well Known Faculty — Ballroom — Tap—Exhibition — Ballet 
—Modern —— Body Fluency leading to creative dancing. 
Write for information 


LEE R. KELLEY, Sec’y 


revere WEDDING INVITATIONS 


|or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 of either with | 

| two sets of envelopes for $4.75 ; 50 for $3.00 ; 25 

| for $2.50. Printed in either engraver'sscriptor | 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: | 


100 for $1.00; 50for$.75. Sendforfree samples. | 
Write ourc and mailto uewith P. 0. orderto cover 
Yoorer i Riled the day received and sent to you prepaid. 
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KNITTING YARNS 
FOR OVER 25 YEARS 
for dresses, suits, coats, sweaters, Afgh ans, etc. 
Lowest Prices, OVER 500 FREE SAMPLES. 
CLIVEDEN YARN CO., Dept. A-5S, 711 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


WHY NOT # ere rathering Sut SUMMER 


sects? I buy vordrede of Hinde for collections. 
~ \ lect troetione ter ters 
we mm L, 

4 for ee ee 

a, ie eos 


YARNS® FOR HAND KNITTING 
tos ree"Samp Cat | Rate Ege 


SUNRAY YARNS, 349 Grend St, rr" €-5) NEW YORK CITY 
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On to The Yukon! 


(Continued from page 85) 


National Park, but my friend and I 
pushed on to Fairbanks. 

At Fairbanks the two of us im- 
mediately explored the town. Friends 
took us out to the grounds of the 
University of Alaska to see buffalo, 
and musk oxen with their funny 
crumpled horns. We ate strawber- 
ries, raspberries, and salmon berries 
along the roadside. This region is 
called the “Golden Heart of Alaska.” 
The Gold- Stream Mine operates five 
big dredges, each of which takes out, 
every two weeks, $80,000 in yellow 
ore. The mining is done by hydrau- 
lic pressure and the company spent 
$18,000,000 in construction work to 
obtain the necessary water. A small 
army of men are employed. 

It happened that a young man 
whom my friend had known at home 
was up here keeping score on the 
Aurora Borealis, and had a summer 
job at the Gold Stream Mine. He 
helped us to realize our fondest dream 
by driving us 163 miles to the Yu- 
kon. He took us out the new Steese 
Highway. Turning north, we were 
soon winding in and out among the 
mountains. We crossed creeks marked 
“Caribou,” “Thanksgiving,” “Christ- 
mas,” “New Year,” “Glacier Pup,” 
“No Name,” “No Gold,” and “No 
Hope”—names that told a sad story 
of disappointments. We climbed 
“Eagle Summit” and stopped to take 
gas at “Hort Springs,” where the piped 
water not only heats the inn but 
helps to create luxuriant gardens that 
supply the innkeeper’s table. Circle 
City came into sight at six o'clock. 
One moose, one Indian, two Huskies 
and one Malemute, three sourdoughs, 
and a country store constituted the 
community; but the great Yukon 
River here was at its grandest—a mile 
wide, flanked by low hills, with the 
sunset glow lighting its icy waters. 


Classroom Journeys— 
In Alaska 


Key To Pictures oN PLate XVI 


1. Fishing boats at Ketchikan. 

2. Columbia Glacier, four miles 
wide, 300 feet high, beside which a 
ship looks like a toy. 

3. All is not ice and snow in 
Alaska—daisies, snapdragons, and 
stocks in the famous Blanchard gar- 
dens at Skagway. 

4. Chilcat Indians of southeastern 
Alaska, in their highly decorated cer- 
emonial costumes. 

5. Peerless Mount McKinley, cen- 
ter of the most northerly of United 
States National Parks. 

6. Neat and attractive is the rail- 
road station at Seward. 

7. Fine large vegetables are grown 
in the Matanuska Valley. 

8. A railroad train comes down the 
main street of Skagway. 

9. Father Kashevaroff, curator of 
the Territorial Museum, robed as 
a priest of the Greek Orthodox 
Church, in the richly ornamented 
St. Michael’s Cathedral, Sitka. 

10. On shipboard, bound for 
Alaska by way of the placid and 
scenic Inside Passage. 
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Creview 
of a Night in June 


Dusk paints San Francisco’s high-massed bills a soft, cool 
blue. And as your ferry glides across the bay toward the 
city ovly the churning of the waters at the stern is audible. 

U).til—just as the giant ferry gains its dock, dusk deepens 
into . arkness spotted with a million lights . . . and your 
ears ; ick up the symphony of city sounds! 


W, WISH that we might meet you when you land at 
San lrancisco’s Ferry Building on this night in June. 

It would be fun to show you something of the town 
—Ol way. 

We would take you up above the long Embarcadero 
Telegraph Hill, high over the bay, where you 
would hear the bells aboard the ships—and see them 
loading in the yellow half-light there below. We'd 
drive up on Nob Hill, with its sentinel apartments 
and hotels, and streets that look down on the flashing 
colors in Market street, and then to Russian Hill, where 
so many artists and writers live—and tiny cable cars, 
with seats outside, let down to the water's edge, closeby 
the Golden Gate. 

We'd take you to Fishermen's Wharf, with its glow- 
ing crab-pots, and the clean little boats of the fishing 
fleet. Down among the throng that comes here every 
night in the year fora fresh caught sea-food cocktail, 
or a steaming crab or lobster. 

We might dine in some celebrated restaurant of 
your choosing, or in a hidden dim-lit place that we 
think only we have found ...and then, perhaps we'd 
wander into the largest Chinatown outside of China, 
and maybe see a play in a Chinese theatre. We would 
drop into one of the great world-visited hotels 
downtown, to dance to the music of an orchestra 
that you know already—over the ether waves. 

We'd drive by the little old Mission Dolores, white 
in the night, and out past the night-furled sails in 
the big Yacht Harbor .. .We would go out through 
Golden Gate Park to the ocean beach, and the seas 
that roll in from the Celebes. 

It would be a lot of fun to show. you something of 
the town—our way. But half the thrill of any fasci- 
nating place lies in discovering it for yourself. 

And, we hope you will discover San Francisco— 
this summer! 

Whether your vacation comes in June, July, August 
or September makes not a bit of difference. San Fran- 
cisco is America’s coolest summer city. And just as 


> 








. . . Dusk deepens into darkness spotted with a million lights 


there is no cold or snow in winter months, neither 
heat nor rain mars summertime... You will find it 
thrilling every minute, night and day. 

Moreover, San Francisco centers California’s most 
varied outdoorland and all of it can easily be a part 
of your vacation here. Closeby you'll find Yosemite 
and broad Lake Tahoe, high in the storied Sierra. 
Feather River and Russian River, dotted with lovely 
resorts. Giant Redwood forests, and 
picturesque old gold towns—as color- 
ful as their names. Rough and Ready. 
Jimtown. Angel’s Camp . . . Volcano.The 
Shasta-Cascade Wonderland. Miles of 
fragrant vineyard country. And down 
on the crescent bay of Monterey— 
Santa Cruz, Del Monte, Spanish Mon- 
terey and Carmel by the sea. 

We think there is no need to tell Nome 
you here about the sports you'll find — Street__ 
in all these gorgeous settings,orabout City 








dale State 


We have an illustrated book that we would like to 
send you with our compliments, to tel! you all about 
this country and the city at its center. In it you may 
see exactly what San Francisco offers you this sum- 
mer, and precisely what the costs will be. 

Actually you need spend very little more than for 
an ordinary vacation trip. 

Fill in the coupon. And mail it at once for the book. 


San Francisco 


(CENTER OF THE (CALIFORNIA VACATIONLAND 
CALIFORNIANS INC., Room 405, 703 Market St., San Francisco 
Please send me your free illustrated vacation book, and oblige 





the little charming inns and famed 
resort-hotels that grace them all. 


While attractions for tourists are unlimited in California it is necessary to advise those 
seeking employment not to come here at this time, lest they be disappointed. 
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Low-cost, carefree 


Vacations 


NATIONAL 


[TRAILWAYS| 
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---- by National Trailways 


A vacation at America’s famous playgrounds is _ prisingly low cost. Less than 2¢ a mile will take 
hours nearer—costs dollars less when you you where you want to go this summer. 

“go Trailways.” De luxe streamlined buses pro- To the next city or across the U. S. A., Trailways 
vide a faster, finer, low-cost method of travel to _ protects you by strictest supervision of personnel 


National Parks, great cities, the seashore, and equipment and gives new high standards of 
mountain and lake resorts. Or to the three great service and dependability. 


Expositions in Cleveland, Dallas and San Diego. Use the coupon below for fu// information about 
Enjoy modern travel comfort in roomy, deep-__rates, service, time schedules to any point in 
cushioned reclining chairs while scenic high- America—mail coupon to nearest TRAILWAYS 
ways pass in review by your wide coach win- office listed below. 

dows. Time schedules are coordinated, actually 


saving hours on longer journeys. Appetizing, low TRAILWAYS TRAVEL BUREAUS 


priced meals, served at convenient rest stops. 











































7 Ay BA yh um perenne = Rs 3 i St. 
- Ee ce cece ublic Square 

Less Than 2/ Per Mile = MSO 35 West Van Buren St 
No matter where you choose to go, or how long ST.LOUIS, MO........ 18th and Olive St. 
you wish to stay—one National Trailways ticket WICHITA, KANS......... - 419 W. 2nd St. 
provides your complete transportation at a sur- DENVER,COLO........... 501 17th St. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. . . . 512 S. San Pedro St. 


TRAILWAYS MEMBER COMPANIES 


Burlington Trailways .....+.+s-s. Chicago 
Denver-Colorado Springs-Pueblo Motor Way, Denver 
Denver-Salt Lake and Pacific Stages. . . Denver 
Martz Trailways ..... . Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Missouri Pacific Trailways. .... . St. Louis 
Rio Grande Trailways . .... +s. Denver 
SafeWay Trailways .....+ 6s. Chicago 


= Santa Fe Trailways . .. +s « 


S| RECREATION 


TEES TRAILWAYS 








Mail to NATIONAL TRAILWAYS at any address 
listed above: 


Send me full information on TRAILWAYS service 


















Ranme?... 


